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FOEEWOPvD 


I fiTV years ago all the fruii (eviiortcd from JaToaica was 
nf th<^' value of £728. The captain of a small seliooia r 
trading, between Jamaica and Boston made a few trial 
shipments of bananas, ;ind thus with the aid of Governor 
Sir Ant bon)' Musgrave and others who followed him was 
laid tJie foundation of an enormous industry. Jamaica 
now (‘X])orts fruit, liiit chieily bananas, of the value of 
mor( (li'in a million and a half sterling. Large areas are 
ais(. pianUd with bananas in (entral and South America, 
so ! ',(• i ari!)buiu region is fast becoming the centre for the 
pn duet ion of a delicious fruit that is coming into large 
deuiaVd in all nortli temjicrate countries. A fleet of 
sph ndl'l white steamers conveys bananas to the teeming 
nullioiw in the Lmted States, and another equally line 
bi’ing^'targoes of 50,000 bunches at a time across tlic 
Atiantii to the United Kingdom and neighbouring 
count 1 ics. 

^^Ka^ Ca}Tain Baker, modest and genial man as he w’as, 
did for Jamaica, Sir Alfred Jones did for the Canary 
islands, and eventually for Jamaica and the Caiibbean. 
Sir Alfn d Jones was enabled, with the assistance given by 
Mr. Cliambeiiain, to solve tlie hitherto dillicult }*roblcm 
of suceessiuljy carrying a perishable cargo of fruit all the 
way acT’oss the Atlantic, first through the heart of the* 
tropics and then, on occasions, through the cold of northern 
winters, and deliver it in splendid condition for the; 
coi sumption of the working millions of this country. As 
aptly stated in a Ycccnt sj3ccch in Parliament by Mr. 
Hareonrt. ‘At 'was no small service to the poor of* this 
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country to have made the banana the common object of 
the coster’s barrow.” 

As banana planting, after all, is only in its infancy, and 
even in Jamaica, where the present enormous crops are 
produced, there are still extensive areas available for ex- 
tending the industry and new areas are eontinually being 
d(‘velo])ed in other countries, it is a fortunate eireumstanee 
tliat my friend Mr. Fawcett has been able to sec his w^ay to 
bring together such a large mass of information relating 
to bananas and present it in so attractive and char a 
manner. Mr. Fawcett has been in intimate touch wlih 
lianana planting for nearly thirty years, and, therefore, he 
may b( regarded as an authority 'of high standing in all 
that relates to the details of cultivation and tlie general 
managemenl and control of banana plantations. 

It is wdth much pleasure that I hnd mysdf in a position 
to recommend his handbook to all interested in the 
subject. 

Moi.ios 

SEl'IEliBSU 8 , 1013 



AITTTTOR’S PREFACE 

I [ is not necessary for me to add much to the kind 
‘ Foreword of my good friend Sir ])anicl Morris. 

I havii to acknowledge my indebt(‘dncss in the study of 
t he cultivation of tlic f)anana to my fri( nds the banana 
planters of Jamaica, by whose skill and perseverance 
umler difficulties and misfortunes the j)Iantations of the 
Island have increased to such a marvellous extent. It 
may be somewhat invidious to give the names of any ; 

' at 1 caiii^ot refrain from m('ntioning the names of two 
to whom 1 am especially grateful ]\lr. Uobeii: Craig and 
the 11411. Henry Cork. 

My til uiks arc' due for many courtesies, and are hereby 
tendered to the Librarians of the Royal Colonial Institute, 
tii ‘ Impefuil Institute, the Pharmaceutical Society, and 
the Botanical Department of the British Museum (JNatural 
History’^; aisotothcWcstIndiaC'ommittcc and itssccrctary . 
Mr. Algernon Aspinall, for valuable aid in the preparation 
of this volume; to Mr. H. Hamel Smith, editor of 
T^o'pical Life ; to Mr. A. Roger Ack('rlc*y, of Messrs, ladders 
and FylTc s ; to Dr. A. R. Rendle, kee])('r of the Botanical 
Department, British Museum (Natural History), and to 
Mr. Ramsh'ottom, of 'he same department. 

Referemces are given by footnotes in most cases to ' 
sources 01 information; hut sometimes, especially in the case 
of Diplomatic and Consular Reports and Colonial Office 
Repeal ts, extracts are given without specific reference, as 
the source is sufficiently obvious. I have consulted 
the periodical jv^t^licatioris of Agricultural Societies •and 
Departments in all parts of the world, and desire to express 

vii 
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my obligations to the inlormation contained in them, and 
I wish specially to mention in this connexion tin se most 
interesting and useful [)eriodicals, the AgricuUural iVerr.s 
of the Imperial Dc'partiiuait of the West Indies, and the 
Journal ofikf AgriculinraJ Society, Jamaica 

After the following pages had been ])rinted, an important 
pap(‘r by A. d’Angreniond was brought to mV notice 
entitled Parthrnocorple und Samenbildiiug bei Bananen, 
which apjxatred in Bchrichic der Deutschen Boianisclien 
GesrllscJwjL xxx. 10, p. 08G (January The experi- 

iTunts made by him in Surinam conhrm the results 
obtained by myself in Jamaica, that the Gros Michel or 
Jamaican liariana can be nnule to produce seed — in this 
ease by dusting th(' female flowers of the Gros Michel 
(and also the Apple banana) with jiollen from Musa basjoo 
an-l M. ornaia ckitlagong Pajiers have also appeared in 
the BuJIdm ol the Department of Agriculture, Jamaica, 
]\’. S, IT, (3 (January lOT't), on 15anana ’ diseases in Jamaica, 
})y S. F. Ashby, and a translation by Mr. Ashby of '‘The 
Surinam Panama Disease of the Gros Michel Banana ” by 
A. W. Dr(>^S. Assistant, Dcjiartment Agriculture, Surinam. 
h’hes(‘ papc*rs deserve^ canful attention, and I regret that 
1 had not an earlier oj poilunit) of reading thym 

VllLLIAM 
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CHAPTER I 


THE PLANT 

The banana is a well known edible fruit, the product 
of cuitivtitcd varitties of eilber Musa sapicntum, Musa 
Cavcudishii, or Musa acuminata. The first-named is 
cultivated extensively for the export of the fruit in Jamaica 
and Central America ; M. Cavendishii is grown largely 
in the Canary Isles, and is generally known as the Canary 
or Chinese banana ; M. acuminata is grown in the Malay 
Legion as w<^‘il as M. sapuninm. 

In tiie e arliest account of the West Indies, the “ bonana,” 
as it sjx'lt, was clearly distinguished from the plantain 
(Musa paradisiaca) ; but in the Old World, the fruits of 
these twe plants arc often both called plantains. The 
plants are^^Jcry much alike, but in the fruiting stage they 
can readily be distinguished by the novice — the fruiting- 
stalk of banana plants being naked between the fruit and 
the large purple knob of sterile flowers at its apex, wdiile 
the friiiimg-stalk of the plantain does not lengthen much, 
an ' the sterile flowers do not all drop off, so that the 
stalk is fairly covered. The Chinese or Canary banana 
is like tlie plantain in this respect, but there is never and 
diffienliy in di:.tiuguis]jing between the tw^o, as the Chinese 
banana is a dwarf jilant and its fruit is much smaller. 
The plantain requires much better soil than the banana 
j)lant, and a bunch is worth in money three or four times 
the value of a bunch of bananas. The plantain fruit is 
much larger tha'ii the* banana, and is used before it is ripe, 
cookt'd roasted boiled — instead of bread or potatoes. 
Plantains are not exported to Great Britain, and only in 
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small quantities to the United States from Honduras. 
They are not much wanted in countries whe^y- potatoes 
are plentiful and much cheaper, and they are more valuable 
than bananas in the countries where they grow. 

In a paper on “Bananas from a Commercial Point of 
View,” pulilished in the Journal of iho Royal Ho/llciilhiral 
Society, Mr. Frank Pink makes the following rcanarks t>n 
the kinds of bananas that arc sent to Great Britain : 

“ That grown in the Canary Islands is the Mnsa Caven- 
dishii, whicli bears large compact biinclies of mode ralely 
large ‘fingers,’ and attains a height of about 10 or 12 ft. 
The ])lants are fairly hardy, but tJie fruit is very di lii'ale, 
and, in ‘--jate of its thick skin, is v(tv sensitive to bruising 
or low^ tenijieratures, in consequence of which it is alwan s 
slapped eareiully jiacked in crates. In flavour it is rich, 
and is generally jireferred to other kinds. This kind is 
also grown in Barbados, but there it attains great o prr- 
h'ction, and is of fou r flavour and more luseiolis, jirolribly 
owing to tile soil {icing richer than that of the Canary 
Islands. 

“The variety grown in Costa Pica and .laniaiea is the 
‘ Gros Michel,’ the plants ot wliich attain a height of IS or 
20 ft., and bear long straggling bunches of IfTrge fingcTs, 
which are nuieh eoarscT in llavour than those of M. U vea- 
dishii. The filants are Ic'ss robust than thosc^ of Hie 
smaller variety, but tlie fruit is much more haidy, and 
will stand a lot of knocking about and a mode rate amount 
(I cold, for which naison lie' bunches are always sliiyjad 
wutiiciut })acking. Thr is fortunite, for Hit* long bunclu's 
require ver\ cumbersome crates tc; park the n in. 

“Another kind sometimes seal Ictc is tlie ‘ Clarcd,' 
which derives its name from the dusky claret colour of its 
skin, and which, in my (qiinion. is the best of all, havmg 
a very .delic'ious flavour. The banelu-s arc usu^dly \(ry 
small, with very few lingers on them ; but these*, being 
^cry large, are well woith the price charged for them, 
viz. 2d. each. It is jiossible that this Itmei may breome 
better known bofbre long. 
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'' Of kinds wliich ar(‘ useless for export there arc scVeral ; 
and 1 haVb-often been asked wliy one, the ‘ Lady’s Fingei ,’ 
is not sent over. The reason is that th(' bnriehes and the 
‘ fingers ’ of this variety are v(Ty small, and the skin of the 
fruit is so delicate that it is almost im})ossibh> to ' market ’ 
this banaya in good condition. 

Jt is frequenlly stated that the large fruit seen on tlie 
hawkers’ barrows and in the sho})s is not the tru(‘ banana, 
l)ut the plantain. This is ineornet, for tlu^ plantain is 
quite a distmet variety, and is g(a)erally used as a vegetable. 
1 have never iK'ard of any being sold here.’’ 

PaOPACIAriON AND Ib’LB 

"t he biinana plant has no .seed, but is ])ropagatcd by 
young jilants which bud from the undiTground tuberous 
.^tern, or tiull)," a.s it is called, of an older plant. This 
bud at first gets all its food material from the parent bulb, 
l)ut V(ry soon forms l(*aves and roots of its own. Its first 
leaves sword leaves ' -an very long and narrow^ as eom- 
[lyred witli those develojad later. When tlie young pla.nt 
is: six eiglit months old, it is about 1) or 10 ft. high, anti 

it. own bWb is 8 or 10 in. a< ross. This is cut clean 

away fiom the ]>ar('nt, and th(‘ roots trimmtal off. Jt 
may be planted as it is, but for eoiivtaiience of (virrying, 
and to prevent its btang blown over before its roots 
anehor it, it is cut down to witimi 0 in. of its bulb. This 
leJb soon shoots, both from the centre and from eyes all 
lonnd. If a bulb is cut vtTtieally, the tyes or young 

buds can be traced, clearly showing that the bulb is a 

si m structure: it is of large* size to provide room for 
IcKxl material which is meessary at first for the formation 
and growtii of leaves and roots. The cut surface looks 
white and starchy, and in fact the minute cells of the 
bnlh contain grains of starch, just as those of a potato do, 
an 1, if required, it ehuld be eaten like a yam or jiotato, 
or the starch ooifld be extracted, as in cassava or potato. 
'Jlie stored, stationary food (slarcb) cbang(*s into the 
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iiiobik lood (sugar), when tfie bulb absorbs warmth and 
moisture from tlic soil ; then growth commene^xs> and the 
eyes begin to shoot. One shoot takes the lead, monopoliz- 
ing most of the food supplied from the bulb, and this 
leading shoot is known heneeforth as the plant — ^the others 
are its suckers.” 

Thk Roots 

There are two sets of roots, the horizontal and the vertical ; 
the horizontal push out in all directions, while others 
Irom the base of the bulb grow vertically downwards 
(Fig. 1). The main roots are fleshy, not forming wood, 
.Old are of tlie same thickness throughout, like stout cords, 
\s1iereas tlu' roots of rubber, oranges &c., Ix^eonu' thicker 
end more MOody the older they are. The growing cells 
(tceujiy only a small portion in length of the root behmd 
the tij), and the tissiu' of this part is tender and very 
iiitirnat(‘ly attached to the minute partieh^s of soil, 'the 
cord-like roots do not branch naturally, but short thread- 
like roots grow out, and on these, and on the main roots 
behind the growing ])ortion, are the root -hairs wiiich do 
th(‘ work of absorbing liquid from the seal. Throughout 
the whole leMigth ol tliesc roots then* are bundles of libres 
running into the bulb, vNdiieh can b(‘ diseerned on eultmg 
a root across. TIk'sc bundk's eonneel the absorbing rooi,- 
hau's witii the 1^‘aves. If a heavy wind shakes th( stem, 
the thread like roots with the root -hairs are torn olT, and 
perhajis even the cord -like roots an broken ; the a])- 
paratps for absorlang soil nioisrurc in which the mineral 
elements of the food are dissohed is destroyed, and the 
clTects are noticed at a later p<Tiod in the bunches or tlie 
fruit coming small. 

The rools generally do not seem to have th(‘ jiower 
of adapting themsehes, like tlie roots of many other 
plants, to overcoming difliculties. They arc' not sensitive 
to anything like the same extent;* on me(“ting a large 
stone they do not feel their way under or^over it ; tliey do 
not respond to the stimulus of obstruction by curving. 
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Tlie cells grow on, and consequently get crusttA^ and 
injured. The root dies back a little and then branches, 
and grows again. If tlie soil becomes either too wet or 
too dry, the r(A»ts at length decay and the plant falls over : 
there is no disease, though, if tlie soil is wet, the plant 
iK.iy rot. 

II the tliiek eord-like roots ai'e cut through at tlie tips, 
it ajtjxairs to encourage the growth of tln^ thread-like roots ; 
il the\ are (‘Lit through at some distance from the tip, 
they burst out at the severed ends into numeious braiu hes 
ol e(]ual. thickness, vhieh continue to grow in much the 
sane dirtatioii; tlie tbread-hke roots are multiplud by 
this nuans also, and in consequence the capacity lor 
ahsoibing food material from the soil in both casi's is 
increased. 

'the roots do not a})proaeli tlie surlaee nearer than 
about '1 in. ; l>ut if mulching is a])}>lied to the soil, the 
roots may fun into the mulch, or very near tin* suilace, 
and (*are must Ih' taken to ket]) the mulch renewed, other- 
wise' tfii' roots will get burnt oil. The depth to which 
tlu'V descend defjeiids on the nature of tlic soil, modifud 
hi decj) cultivation and drainagt : unde r favcmrahle 
co'iuilt ions, the hori/Aintal roeds wdl lie ioimd at the* de j^th 
of 2 it. ill from the surlaee, and the vertical roots from 
tlu base at a de]»th ol t ft. G in. Tiu y grow' rajiieliy vvIk'h 
tic soil .s rich and in good tilth, at a ''ate of ‘i ft. in a 
Titoiiih t^ r vigorous roots starting from the bulb. 1 biivc 
tra(‘ed them to a distance of 17 ft. from the stem, but 
their leaigth depends on the conditions favourable to 
(‘xte nsicjii. 

'idu' ('videiicc alTordcd by their structuie points to the 
soil Inst .^uited to them- a diagi loam, well drained, but 
iL Unlive of moisture from eonlaining a large proportion 
of hir^ms. 


Tiik Stem 

The Uiidergroiind “ bull) ” is the true stem of the ])lant. 
Ttie trunk; -or apparent stem, is not a true stem, but 
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cousin's of a cyliiKlcT coinjx^scd of coiictaitric layers (Fiii . 2)> 
u‘h of which may he traced up to a leaf the outCrmosl to 
the oldest leaf —and whi(‘h arc, in fact, the lower portions 
of th(‘ leaves adaptt‘d hw tiie special protection of th(' 
younger leav(\s and tlu^ (lowering stalk. The true st(‘ni 
or hull) '■ (properly a tuheroio. rhizfum ) is the store- 
house of food, wliieh ma} hc^ us(‘d in thc' formation and 
eroytl. of roots and leav(‘s. hut is ehielly of use to tlie 
plant in the pi-<»duetion of suektrs and in the development 
of tile llowenn^ shoot and the fruit. II a suflieient supp!\ 
of food is not stored up in tin liulh when the ^lo^ve^i]^,e 
shoot IS in process of form[iti(an tjie l>un< h will on!\ hiar 
a few "'hands.'' Tnsrdhei(‘ne\ of stored material ma\ i)e 
due to various eaus(‘s ; tlu nu/ts ma\ not have i)c‘en a hie 
t (io tlieir work propi rly tiie itaves n:a\ i.ave iaeii 
0 iniaiyd, or new suckers nia,\ hav<.' hi c n aluove 'i tii doni’ 

. . permn. 

hi tin wild state, wdien the* Irun of a parfieuioi jn,ini 

iias rioei'cd and fh'^»pp(- d, or in ('UiMWition, V'hen 'un hum h 

!s cut, th(' lih ('f tliat individual is pra<d icsali} oN^'r ; it 
(.s»es not h('it” fruH aymm, init it gives in lo to the suci,ms 
wineh ma.' he attached to il . Aii\ food hd't in tiie ha\cs 
passfs down into the huih, and ttny gradually dry up. 

’ lie old iudh lasts lor some turn ; it is eomu'eted i)\ a 
large surface with the huios of its suckers, and hnndles 
.1 Idu’cs jiass from one to thi' oth( r. means of tiu.s 

< (oun xion the \ounger hulhs draw upon 1h( rr'Miui'e' . 
of tie* j)ar'-]it hull), siowlv and giadnai'y ('xhausting it eJ 
Its rejvaining store. 

Tjo’ !o.^vhs 

'h!i( most st!ik; .g ftatuies ahcnit tise banana plant oo 
, s l aoid grow th, its earl> matunt \ , and Hk* elnt^mo;,^ 
. ioount oi food })rodne('d in pre.portion to tiie ai< .i 
(H’eupied.-^ Tin si are a^'connli'd lor h\ almo-.t thi* wliok 
[dant hc'ing eomposed of h af-strueinii . 

* I’ruiaa, lt>F:. ol foexl per acre ; pot.aUx'.s, lOOU lf)N , .oi, 

* OMIM lUs. - • « 
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Compare the leaves with those of the coco-nut, which 
arc* divided inlo ribbons, oITering no resistance to wind, 
; rid seeming to enjoy the stormy gales of the seashore. 
Tire undivid( d leaf of the banana shows very clcarlv that 
it. was d(‘Vclo])ed under conditions wdiere only gentle 
breezes lazily move it, and as the structure of the root 
points to a forest soil as the cradle^ of the' family, so the 
leaf indicates an open glade sheltered from the rough 
winds by surrounding woodland. Naturally a windy 
situation is not tin best, if large buncin s and good fruit 
are desired, and the crop becomes more })recarious in 
prop; rtioii as the plants get heavier and more to]>-heavy 
wdth ripening bunelies. 

” h( young leaf, Irefore it e xpands, is so rolled round 
on hself that ne)t a drop e)f rain can penetrate to the 
centre of the eyliiidrie’al trunk, where another young leaf 
or llu' bniK'li is forming; w'hen it at lemgth ex})ands, 
another eonvolule- lead is there on guard. The last leaf 
to appear before' the flowering stalk is mueli smaller than 
the' res!, .'uid it hangs over and pre)te‘ets the flow'ers from 
+"iie direel siinliglil . 

As has ])eeii already indieated, the sheatlung bases of 
the (eaves aet the' j)art of a v\)eKly stem in su])])e)rting 
the hii'w leal blades anel carrying them upwards tow’ards 
t he : iuiliglit. j hey also enclose* in tlieir centre, and 
protect . the flowering stalk fe)r the few^ w'ee'ks while it is 
’pi’shins^ its w^ay up from the bulb to the top of the 
"unk. 

1 lie' ^heaths, when cut across, show' very large air spaces, 
and U:ese are conne'cted wdth minute j)e)res on the lower 
surfaeas cd the leaves which admit air, a larger quantity 
of which is necessary for the rajiid growdh. 

It IS inte resting to note liow the knaves adapt themselves 
to suii'hiiu' and shade. When the rays of the sun are 
})( ’}!( ndie'ular and too intense, the sides of the leaf collapse 
and hang together, the under surfaces, on which the vast 
maj(aity of the fninute pores are situated, coming together 
and pn vctttjng too great evaporation. In w'et weather, 
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on the other hand, the upper surface of the leaves becomes 
eon(‘ave. 

In an allied jdant, the “traveller’s tree” {Ravniala), 
it is well known that it is jiossible to get a drink ol water 
by piercing the liollow leaf stalk ; and in a similar way 
the banana leaf collects the rain-droi)s of a sliowii and 
conducts them along the fluted leaf stalk into the interior 
of each coiKamtric shc'ath. Each leaf firovides foi its own 
slu ath, but the central space, wlu r( I lie yming growing 
leaves or the flowers ari- pusliing tin u way upwards, is 
j)roteetfMl. Water su})j)lied in this way, and quite in- 
(ie])eiident of the amount at the roots, is important for 
the proper “shooting’' of the flower stalk: it causes 
expansion of the trunk and ridievi^s tlu' pressure on the 
central space. An observant oiantiT noticed that in dry 
weather a shower of rain storued to start his ])lants shoot- 
ing. and when he found thi'^ process h.anging fin- list'd to 
spray his bananas with a hose in imitation ol llie benefleent 
shower. 

The function of the leaves is to providi' food for the 
requirements of growth in thi' plant. The energy or 
motive power lU'Cessary for th(' work of manufacturing 
the food is obtained from the sun's rays by nu'ans ol the 
green colouring matter. The water absorbi'd by the 
roots, containing nitrogenous and mineral material, is 
earrc'd up to the leavts, and a uiikui of tluse (fle»nents 
with the carbonic acid of the air takrs jdace. The maiiii- 
faeturi'd food is transferred to any j»art of tin' plant when' 
growth is taking ])laee, or, if not laspiired for growl h, it 
is stored up in the bulb in the form fd starch grams for 
use later. The green colour of the trunk shows lh,d .1 is 
also takiiig part in the manufacture ol foiMi. 

I'm: Floaveks 

If the flowering stalk (mflon'sei nee*) is examined ni the 
(inbiyonie condition in the trunk, it will bc' found that 
• the flowers are arranged in cluster^ disposed spirall}’ 




Drawing of a banaryi plant, showirig the large ovaries of the female 
flowers, (he small ovaries of the neuter flowers, and the bracts covering 
the male flowbrs. From an engraving by G. D. Khret in “The Natura 
History of Barbados,” by the ^ Rev. Mr. Griffith Hugheys, A.M., London, 
• ’ MD(^CL. 
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round the axis. The clusters at the base of the stalk 
becoiiie the “ hands ” of tlie fruiting bunch. It will be 
lound that the flowers in difl’crent regions of the stalk 
vary in the pro})ortion of the length of the ovary (the 
future banana) to that of the rest of the flower. In those 
clusters which eventually become hands, the ovary is 
two-thirds the length of the whole flower ; higher up on 
the stalk are clusters in which the ovary is about one-half 
the length of the flower ; and still higher, there is anotlier 
series in which the ovary is about one-third of the flower. 
These three sets of flowers, clearly distinguishable by the 
difl'erent proportionate length of the ovary, art* })liysiO' 
logically very dillerent : those with the long ovary arc 
ieniale flowers and become the fruit ; those with the short 
ovary ari‘ male flowers ; and those with tie' ovary about 
half the length of the flower are herma])hrodite (male and 
female) flowers or neuter flowers (neither male nor ftaiudc), 
a,nd form short usek'ss Angers in the bunch «(h’ig. 4, ah). 
The problem of incr(\'ising the number of liands in the 
bunch must be attacked at a stage ('arlit r tlian jts ap- 
})earanee in the endmyonic condition described. 

Each cluster has its own covering or bract," which Ats 
closely over it and over the rest of th(' flowering stalk, 
until the flowers of tin* cluster to which it belongs are 
i'iatur(‘. when the bract falls. 

In some allied sjKcies tlu' tlowtT stalk (inflore.^eenee) 
remains upright, but in the banana and plantain the l)uneh 
hangs down on emergence frons tin* trunk. 'The fl(;ral 
nvelope and stamens drop from tlm femrd{‘ flower, and 
the ovaries — the future fruits — gradnaliy turn upward. 

1 he efi'cct of the jxndulous habit with reversed ujjnglit 

* fruit is to irierease llie flow of sap int<i tlie fruit. 

When the embryonic flowers are first recogniza])l(^ as 
such, the flower stalk is a short projection at the aptx of 
I he bulb in the hollow base of the trunk in its interior. 
The formation of flowers only takej^ place wlien growth 
in height, and also of the leaves of the plant, has practically 

• come to an end, and when tliere is suflicient stored food 
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in the bulb to provide for the active growth of the flowering 
system. * The actual length of time which is necessary 
from thf! first planting of th(‘ bulb until the period arrives 
vhcn the pUmt comnK'nees flower formation will vary 
according as the conditions for growth have been favour- 
able or otherwise. But probably the time may be safely 
put down as somewhere between seven and nine months. 
The period of flower formation may be considered, from 
tlie planter’s point of view, as the critical point in the life- 
history of th(‘ plant ; for it is at this period that the 
number of hands in the future bunch is irrevocably 
determined. If the store of food in the bulb is ample, 
the bunch will be a largi* one : if me agre, the bunch will 
be sniall. No amount of manuring or irrigation, a})j)lied 
afler this period, can j)ossibly aflVet the number of 
bunches, although such assistance may be necessary for 
the welfare of the [)lant and its buneh, and for the size 
of the fruit. * 

It is diflieult to determiru^ the h'ugtli («f time that elapses 
b(fw(‘(m the first defiiuK' formation of flowers at the base 
('f the trunk and its appearance on enuTging-- the shoot- 
ing " fiom the top. Doubtless th(‘ time varies eon- 
sideraltly under diiYerent eondith^ns, and may possibly 
be as snort as one month or as long as two months. 
iVob^o'iy an am})le })rovLsion of water, both at the roots 
and int<^ the trunk from above, will considerably hasten 
il;e shooting. 

The usual time for the banana to shoot may be put 
down as ten months from the planting of the six to •eight 
months okf sucker. 

h’he extieme end of a buneh of bananas, as it hangs 
from the plant (Fig. 4, m), consists of a large number of 
flowers, tightly enclosed b\ large, claret-coloured bracts. 
There arc several flowers together in a small cluster under 
(ael bract. All the bracts, except the uppermost, arc 
very firmly closed over the flowers, overlapping on(‘ 
another. The ujjpermost bract (Fig. 4, /;), like the upper 
shell oi an. oyster, rises on its hinges. The cluster of 
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mature flowers within this bract can then be visited by 
insects for the honey and pollen. The bract has now 



Fig. 4. BANA^A in Fruit 

m, male flowers covered by bracts ; h, bract ; I, portion of stalk from 
which male flowers have dropped ; ab, neuter ilowers. 
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done its work of protecting the flowers and soon falls; 
tlie flowers also drop, the next bract rises, and this process 
continues indefinitely until the bunch is cut. There is. 



Fig. 5. A Fix)weiitno Stalk 

A, Flowering stalk (inflorescence) ot banana, jUvst emerged, befeye the 
bracts covering (ho flowers have dropped. B, Female flowers. C, Male 
flowers, ot;, ovary ; st, star cna ; p, tivodobi d perianth (three segments 
of calyx and two of corolla) ; c, inner portion of perianth (being one 
segment of the corolla), the free jietal. 

therefore, a long piece of stalk hanging below the bunch 
without bananas or flowers, from which bracts and flowers 
have already fallen. . 

Ihere are five .stamens (Fig. 5, C, st) bearing pollen in 
each of these male flowers of the banana ; in the Abys- 
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sinian banana {Musa Ensete) there are six staI^lens ; in 
the allied Wild Plantain {Heliconia Bihai) the sixth stamen 
is more like a petal than a stamen. In most species of 
Musa, however, the sixth stamen is wanting. The parts 
of the flower of the banana which correspond to the sepals 
and petals in more regular flowers are so combined tliat 
the larger ])iece of the floral envelope, the perianth, consists 
of three sepals and two petals, all united together, an in- 
dication of which is given in the five lobes at the apex 
(Fig. 5, C, p). The tiiird petal, which in orchids is the 
lip, is not attached to thr rc'st (free petal), and is shorter 
than the eombinalion of sepals and })etals (Fig. 5, C, c). 
The ovary (Fig. 5, C, or) is one-third or one-fourtli the 
whole length of the flower. 

It the flowers which later on become the banana fruits 
^re examined as soon as they shoot ” (Fig. 5, A, B), it 
will be seen tiiat they have the same general struct me 
as those already considered, but are larger . the ovary 
(Fig. 5, B, or) (later the banana) is much more developed, 
being two-tliirds of the length of the whole flower ; the 
stamens (Fig. 5, B, 67 ) ar(‘ defect ivea These are the female 
flowers which in the wild speei{‘S of Musa ])roduee 
seeds. 

In })larjts related to the banana {Musa) the flowers are 
hermaphrodite, having botli stamens and pistils perfect 
in each flower, and from this fact and from the structure 
of the flow'ers in tlie species of Musa there is no doubt 
that the original jilants from which tluw are all derived 
had «11 the flowers liermaphrodite, and that the pristine 
character has developed into the modern condition where 
some flowers are only female and others only male, while 
a remnant intermediate in position are apjiarently her- 
maphrodite or more probaldy neuter. Th(‘ signifleanee of 
the evolution in structure is that cross-fertilization is of 
use to the plant. Moreover, the female flowers being 
mature before tlie male on the same filant shows that this 
IS a case of necessary cross-fertilization fitim another plant 
- that the pollination of the female flowTrs wndcr natural 
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conditions in the wild state is carried on by insects carrying 
pollen from one plant to another. 

As part of the ovary, namely, the pulp, is of value for 
food, it is advantageous to those who want the food that 
there should be no fertilization and consequent formation 
of seeds to which all the valuable constituents of the sap 
would go instead of to the pulp. It is, therefore, fortunate 
from the point of view of a food-supf)ly that there appears 
to be some dillieulty in the way of insects pollinating the 
female flowers of the banana plant. The neuter flowers 
may be compared to the vestigial structures occurring 
sometimes in nature, which have lost their utility under 
modern conditions and have become more or less atrophied. 


The Fruit 

It takes from two and a half to four months after 
shooting before the fruit becomes “full,” i.e. attains full 
.^ize before ri})ening (Fig. 4). 

For local use it is considered I hat fruit has a Ixiter 
flavour if cut when “ full ” and allowed to ripen hung 
u[i, rath T than if it is left to fully ripen while still attached 
to the plant. For export, consideration has to be given 
to the tine that will be taken on the voyage, and naturally 
fruit must be cut much earlier for a voyage of twelve or 
thirteen lays than for one of only four or five days. The 
earhvr it is cut before becoming “full,” the greater the 
want of flavour and ripe consistence. The aim of in- 
ventors t>f nu'thods of storage of fruit should be diitcted 
towards arresting all chcanical change in the fruit ; if such 
a method could be perfected, the fruit need not be cut 
until it is full,” and the true flavour would be developed 
on ripening. 

Origin of Seedless Varieties 

The fruit does not produce seed in the cultivated 
varieties, and on this point several questions may be 
raised for consideration : What was the origin of seedless 
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varieties ? Do the cultivated varieties ever produce seed 
without the intervention of man ? Is it possible for 
cultivators to make their plants seed ? Could varieties 
be raised from seed with fruit of improved flavour or 
better keeping quality, or varieties immune from disease ? 

As to the origin of seedless varieties of fruit, there are 
several species of Musa of which the fruit has no pulp, 
but consists merely of the outer shell and large seeds filling 
up the shell like a pea -pod and its seeds, the peas ; other 
varieties have a small amount of pulp. The pulp is of 
greater value in this case as food than the seeds. Primitive 
man, wliose food was pn^earious, was always keen in the 
matter of selecting food-plants and preserving varieties 
that were promising, and no doubt took care of the suckers 
of a banana which yielded pulpy fruit, just as the Arabs 
grow suckers from date palms that are known to bear good 
fruit. The selection would be continuous, and whenever 
a variation occurred with a larger amount of pulp and a 
corresponding fewness of seeds, it would be carefully 
treasured and the suckers planted instead of those with 
little pulp and many seeds. I'here is no difficulty what- 
ever in understanding how the seedless banana has arrived, 
nor in understanding how varieties of the seedless type 
have occurred and been propagated from time to time. 
An improvement on the ordinary fruit occurred in 
Martinique, and eighty years ago M. Jean Fran9ois 
Pouyat, although he may not have been the first to notice 
it or the first to propagate it, was yet sufficiently alive to 
its knportance to introduce it into Jamaica.* This 
variety, called at first the Pouyat banana, or the Marti- 
nique banana, has become the only one that is cultivated 
in Jamaica, Costa Rica, and elsewhere for export, and is 
known now as the Jamaican or Gros Michel banana. 

Quite lately specimens of a sport of the Canary Banana 
{Musa Cavendishii) have been received by the writer from 
Dr. G. V. Perez, of Teneriffe. The sport is about double 

* Bullciin of the Botanical Dejnirtmenty Jamaica, vol. viii. pp. 155-6 
^1901). 
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or treble- the height of the ordinary dwarf kind; the 
flowers have been examined by the writer and are identical 
with those of the typical plant ; but Dr. Perez considers 
the fruit somewhat larger and better. This sport appears 
here and there in the plantations without apparent cause, 
and is called by the natives the “ male ” banana. Suckers 
grow up like the parent sport. It is possible that many 
or all of these tall bananas are from suckers of the original 
sport, which have been planted inadvertently with the 
ordinary kind, but there is no exjilanation of the first 
appearance. At the suggestion of Dr. Perez the sport 
mav be known as Musa Cavendishii forma Sagotiana* 
alter Dr. Sagot, his friend and his father’s, who wrote so 
learnedly on the banana many years ago. 

Aiudher sport of a dillercnt kind was reported from 
Grenada by Mr. W. Malins-Smith in tlu' Agricultural 
(vol. vi.) : “ iV few days ago 1 picked a bunch of 

‘ claret ’ bananas w hich contained tw^o hands of green- 
coloured fingers and one hand of l)oth claret and green 
fingers.* llure w^as one finger which was half green and 
hah claret. The green fingers rijiened yellow\ 'the bunch 
w^' ‘U ripe presented a very curious appearance.” 

Many botanists have supposed that plants that have 
been jirojiagated for inimenst' periods of time without 
having recourse to sei^d iiave thereby lost the power of 
prodiicinj seed,t and it was important to ascertain if it 
w'as x) with the banana. 

it woufil be of considerable interest, and jiossibly of very 
great commerrial importance, if the cultivated bi]ftiana 
could be induced to u’oduce seed like the wild species. 
Instead of having to wxiit for the uncertain chance of 
sports, one of which might jiossibly occur in a cycle of 


* (’lj;p-;icu'Tizt’d by its ruDiarkaMy tall stem. 

t It is notoj'ions that many cultivaUKl plants, such as the banana, 
pinc!'|)j)l(‘, biearl -fruit, and otlu-rs previously mentioned, have their 
rcpi’odiictivi! organs s^^ seriously afiEictcd as to be generally quiti* sterile.” 
— ”Varuitioa of Animals and i’lants under Domestication,” by C. 
Darwin, vol. ii.’p*. 268 (1868). 
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1000 yearfi, numerous varieties could be continuously 
raised, and a selection made of such as seemed promising. 

Numerous experiments were carried out at II()}>e 
Gardens, Jamaica, nith this end in view.* Cross-pollijia- 
tion is easy enough to carry out, and the ex})eriments 
w(Te made under varying conditions in soil, in water 
supply, &e. No success was obtained in a great number 
of ex])erim('nts by using the ])ollen of the Jamaican 
banana, and at last tlie pollen of the red banana (var. 
ruhra), dusted on the stigmas of the ordinary euUivated 
banana, led to the production of seed. Unfortunately tlu‘ 
hurricane of IDOd Icvdled the banana jdantation ladore 
the seeds werc^ rijie, and the experinaaits wc're foi- I Ik time 
abandoned. It was thus deiinitely })roved at Hope 
(iardens that the femal(‘ flowers vliieh prodiaa* the eom- 
UKTcial banana liave not becojue sttadle allt'r a.gos of 
A egetativc' reproduction of tlu? jdant, but ar(' (aj'alle of 
producing seeds. 

If experiments are made again. i1 is suggeded Uiat 
pollen be used not only of the cultivated vair ties, but 
also of distinct sjK'eies with ('dibl(‘ fruit. 

As far as could bi* aseiTtained, the polKai of the common 
Jamaican banana was quite inert on hanale flowers of Lhat 
variedy. But it was md. proved that this was diK‘ to 
sterility in the pollen itself. Experiments might be made 
to determine vvbetlKT this pollen is lertih* by using it to 
pollinate the female flowers of some of the seial-bea' ing 
species. It is well known that pollen is inei1 in many 
speek‘s on flowiTS of the same jilant, although feitih on 
flowers of another plant of the same species. This ma> be 
the ease with s])ecies of Musa, Now, as seedless cultivated 
bananas are jirofiagated by off-shools (suckers) they are 
practically all derived from one individual, and many 
varieties are only sports from the same individual stock ; 
if the })ollcn is inert on the same indiyidual, it would 
naturally be also inert on all plants derived, however 
remotely, from that individual, even although they may 
have sported. 
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On the -other hand, the plantain (Musa paradisiaca) is 
no doubt descended from a different individual. Hence 
the pollen of the plantain might be effeetive in producing 
seed in the bdnana. Pollen from species prctdueing an 
edible fruit might also be tried. A description is given in 
Chapter XXXIV of the species of Musa, indicating those 
which bear edible fruit ; pollen might be used from any 
of these to pollinate the female flower of the banana. 

It is not much more than a quarter of a century ago 
that Messrs. Harrison and Bovell discovered in Barbados 
that sugjjr-cane produced seed. That discovery came 
most opjjortunely about the time that the Bourbon cane 
became so subject to disease, and the selected new varielies 
r.iiscd from seed were to a great extent immune, and also 
in some instances gave larger yields of sugar. This shows 
the importance of experimenting similarly with tlie banana. 

O. W. Barrett states'^ that "'the following diiaelions 
fur causing a banana to [iroduee seeds were* given by a 
Porto Itican native : Get a stool of bananas growing 
ia})idly‘!n shallow soil oy the addition of artificial fer- 
tilizers: lei one bunch of fruiU "set,’ but before that 
ripv'Tis c it down all but one of the stems in the clump ; 
the remaining shoot, ‘ thinking it I. as but one more chance 
to perpetuate its kind before being killed,’ on accouiit of 
the tremendous shock to the more or less connected stem 
Leases in the cluni}), at once jiroduc-es a small bunch of 
"oirmwhat abnormal fruits some of winch will coiPain 
genuine seeds. As a matter of fact, it is a usual thing to 
find seeds in the commonest of the Philip])ine banfinas, 
the Sahay 

* Phihpy. Aijri. Pev^ v. .‘t83 (1012). 

t A pape- by A. d’Angremond on cxporimrntR in Surinam, appe ared in 
Bt r. Bot. Ocs., XXX. 68G, while thi. pages were in the Presto, in winch 
it is stated that while in the Canary, Jamaican, and Apple bananas fruits 
were p. educed without pollinatioru the use of pollen was necessary for 
the procjuction of fruit containing seeds in M. hasjoo and M. ornaia. 
Most of the pollen of t ru' Jamaican and Apple bananas was sterile, and only 
a few of the ovules ift these plants have an embryo-sac. However, the 
dusting of the pyarics of these' cultivated fruit plants with pollen of M. 
hasjoo and M. ornaia was sufficient to produce seeds. 



CHAPTER TI 

CULTIVATION. GENERAL OPERATIONS. 
ITIEPARATJON OF LAND. CLEARING. 
DISTANCE. DIGGING HOLES 

Tiik cJiapters on cultivation that immediately follow con- 
cern Hie banana grown so largely for ex})ort in Jamaica. 
The experience summarized lu^re extends only to its culti- 
vation in that island, l)ut the soil and climate dilTer so 
remarkably in dilTcrent districts that much of what there 
is to say on the subject in connexion with that colony will 
probably aj)ply to its cultivation elsewhere. When the 
banana industry in other lands is under consideration, 
notes on the cultivation, as j)ractised locally, are included. 

It will be obsc'i’ved that there are no hard-and-fast lines, 
no di'hnite directions tliat can be formulated for the 
cultivation, but that the cultivator himself must thorouglily 
study tlie plant as well as the soil and the climate, and 
that he must be for evt'r experimenting in ordiT to increase 
his knowledge of the behaviour and capabilities of the 
plant ill each field of his cultivatioin These ehapuTs 
must b(' taken only as suggestions for experiments towards 
aequii’ing an exact acquaintance wilh the ))lant under 
strictly local conditions ; the more eompleti ly these are 
carried out the greater will be the ultimate success attained. 

General Operations 

The following is a condensed general statement of 
operations on the north side of Jamaica where the soil is 
a heavy loam, 9 to 15 in. deep, with a stifl’ clayey subsoil 
and a rainfall of 90 in. : 
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For plants, start in January, plough 9 in. deep, throwing 
a furrow 14 in. wide. ITis j)lough will require a team of 
eight cattle to pull it. Two ploughs will do three acres a 
day. Harrow, and allow it to lie fallow till first week in 
March; then plough and cross plough 6 in. deep, and 



hanov.'. Line II i'L sejuure. Dig holes 2 ft. d in. (^viry 
wa} , and lill in with surface soil. 

Dig suckers, bc'ginning first week in February, one 
month btdore they are wanted, and only digging each 
week what can be planted each week a month later. 
Plant the second week of March to th ^ end of April. 
i'L -'}) stiried with the plough 3 to 4 in. deep in fine weather, 
say every eight weeks, but in w( t weather siuijdy cut tlpwn 
wi'cds with (uilass. Select the strongest shoot for the 
plant, \vijieh will fruit m tlie following February or March. 

Prune ofT all suckers until June, then leave one sucker 
just coining out of the greuiul, which will fruit in the 
following \pril. In October leave another on the ojiposite 
side of the stem, which will fruit the following s])ring 
twelve months. ' In February leave another, wdiich will 
fruit in fifteen or •sixteen months. 

On such an estate GO to 70 per cent, of plants and 88 
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to 90 per cent, of first ratoons sliould give bunches.* 
Taking a seven-year period, the yield should be 330 
payable bunches per acre per annum. 

On the south side after lining at 15 ftv by 15 ft., the 
irrigation canals would be laid out and water supplied 
to young plants every live or six days, to ratoons every 
ten days, at the rate of two to two and a half cubic yards 
to each acre. No plough is used for the first three years 
on this light soil, but instead the ho<^ and the Assam fork. 


Preparation of Land 

Ch'aring . — In ground covered with fores I or woodland 
some are eoiitent to cut down and burn, leaving the stumps 
to decay ; but it is better, if it can be done, so to cut the 
trees that Ihev will tear uf) their roots in tlieir fall, llie 
trees should be carefully selected, marked and cut uj) for 
their special uses — timber, posts, j)iles, traniway sleepers, 
firewood, &c. The underwood and brush can be used to 
burn up the roots and ih(‘ trunks of useless trees such as 
Gnango, Ihistard Cedar, Ac. 

The ground should finally be carefully stumpf'd. 
Machines, c,g. Trewhelhrs Monkey Winch,” can be 
obtained which facilitate th(‘ work of stumping. Even 
if the land is virgin soil and does not require ])loughing, 
it is better to stump at first. The jilants can then he put 
in at regular distances at onc»^‘, an important matter in 
many ways; and if ]>Ioughirig is meessary at a tiler 
]>erii)d, there is no delay caused by digging out stumps. 
Stum])ing also facilitates cutting and carrying the fruit 

If the land is not the virgin soil of a forest, and espe cially 
if it be old cane land or pasture, it should be first thoroughly 
ploughed at least 9 in. deep and harrowed. If the situation 
is on hill sides where the plough cannot be worked, the 
pick-axe for stony ground and the fork for soft ground 
should l:>e used. 

‘Bunches,” “ [uyable bunchy's,” and “straights” are terms used 
to vHigtiify bunches of nine hands and o\er. 
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DisianQC. — The usual distance is 15 ft. by 15 ft. or 14 ft. 
by 14 ft., but these distances are niodilled according to 
circumstances, and planters are continually trying experi- 
ments with otlier distances. One planter stated that a 
hill-side of fifteen acres on the north side, jdanted 8 by 8, 
yielded 8000 straight, or more than 500 to the acre. 
Another in a hot Hat district on the south side found it 
advantageous to ]dant 8 by 8 in order to shade the ground 
as soon as possible. It is stated by the advocat(‘S of close 
planting tliat the crop comes in sooner, that it can be 
regulated with greater success so as to come in during the 
five months of high prices, and that less weeding and less 
water are required. On the other hand, it will be found 
necessary to remove (‘very alternate row for first ratoons, 
and probaltly for tliird ratoons to reduce the field to stems 
at distances (jf 10 ft. by 10 ft. Where there is too much 
shade, tlu' UiI-tts arc a])t to grow gradually higher out of 
the grouiKi Willi less iiold against the wind, and the jdants 
run u]i witli a waaik stian and irregular bunch. Another 
system 5s to increase the distance between the rows, and 
deerciise it between the ])lants in the row, making the 
wider ndervals run north and south. A piant(‘r who 
reaped 330 payable bunches per acre, planting 14 by 14, 
got a ye !vl of 400 p(!r acre when he has planted 10 ft. by 
10 it. It Is, however, gciuirally advisable to keep to a 
distance of 15 ft. by 15 ft. or 10 ft. by 10 ft., but experi- 
inents wilh other distances may be made on a small scale, 
li, lUilising the banana for shade for cacao, the plants may 
be put in 15 ft. by 15 ft., or perhaps better still 16 ft. by 
16 ft. with the cacao in the same line. If the cacao were 
plante'd in ;ht centre uf the square, ploughs and cultivators 
could not be worked cither way, but by planting in the* 
same line* as the banana, th ^y can be used for two or more 
years wiRiout apparent injury to cither plant. 

II. Q. Levy writes*: “1 would advocate the following 
dis j uccs, either of which will give good results : 
14 by 14 It., pkfnting two separate suckers to each hole, 
Juurn. Jmn, Agnc, Soc,, xvi. 74. 
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wkich gives 222 holes or 444 suckers ; and 11 by 11 ft., 
with a single sucker to each hole or 301 per acre. If an 
attempt be made to grow over 450 suckers per acre, 
although the land may be so fertile that there is a good 
proportion of straights, and there might be a chance of 
reaping the })lant crop during the months of high prices, 
it will invariably be found that the ratoons are away out. 
Planting at 10 by 10 ft. I could never recommend, but 
15 by 15 ft. or 16 by 10 ft., carrying three suckers per 
stool, may be practised with success on the St. Catlierine 
plains, but with the aid of irrigation.” 

With reference to the subject of distances la tween 
plants, a friend writes : 

“ In wide })lanting there is less risk of a falling tree 
carrying another with it. The roots ol the banana a])pear 
to require a radius of at least 8 ft., and wide planting has 
always commended itself, in my experience, as the best 
agriculture ; that is to say, sufficiently wide planting to 
give the plant or tree space admitting of its full and best 
develo})merit. Among other advantages eultivtition is 
easier ; and beyond (piestion the higher tlie eultivation the 
better is tlu* fruit olitained.” 

IloU'.s. -Some ])lanters are content with shallow 
holes about 1 ft. deej). But better results are obtained 
wiicn holes 2 ft. 0 in. every way are dug ; the roots get a 
better start and a better hold on the ground, so tliat the 
plants are more forward and are not so liable to be blown 
down . 

A ^jlaiiter who ]>reparcs holes 3 ft, to 4 ft. wud(' and 
from 2 ft. to 2j ft. deep, writes : It is not always jjossible 
to get the labour to make these holes, but I am convineed 
of the advantage and ultimate economy of making them 
large and deej) : among other reasons, the plant gets a 
start at once ; a good root is formed in the loosened earth 
which practically ‘ anchors ’ th(' tree, and enables it to 
resist high winds, and wdien ])lanthd iii this way the 
lendeney of the root to come to the surface is greatly 
obviated.” 



CHAPTER III 

PLANTING. TIME OF YEAR. SEED- 
SUCKERS. PREPARATION OF SUCKERS 

Planting 

Time of Year . — There is no doubt that, in districts 
favoured with rich soil and good seasons. March is the 
ideal month for planting. All vegetation is then sj)ringing 
naturally ; showers during the following month help to 
st.^i‘t the eye^ of the bulb in putting out leaves and roots, 
and when the May rains come the young suckers rush 
along faster than at any other time of the year. In 
districts so favourably situated, planting is done in 
.January or February, for the American market from 
March to .June. 

Seed- suckers , — The best for general purposes in ])lanting 
are “ jnolden suckers,” * that is, suckers about eight 
months old which liavc taken on adult foliage, and passed 
beyond tiiC stage when the leaves are narrjw in proportion 
to ti^eir length — “ sword-suckers.” They arc cut down 
to within G in. of the bulb, where they measure 8 to 14 in. 
across the cut surface. The heart eye should Ixi destroyed, 
all the outside eyes c t away with the exception of the 
largest and fullest, and the old roots cleared oil. If the 
heart eye is not destroyed, there is a tendency to form a 
new bulb on the top of the old one and the plant is then 
very easily blown over ; besides there is the risk when the 
sucker is from eight ^;o ten months old that the bunch is 
already formed, ip which case it will probably turn out to 


* th Q. Levy in Journ. Jam. Agrit. Soc., xvi. 74. 
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be only of six or seven hands. A maiden sucker, should be 
planted upright, and the hole must be of sufficient depth 
to allow the eye to be buried at least 8 in. below the 
surface. 

Sword-suckers are used in supplying “ gall ” spots in 
established fields, and for planting the outside rows of 
land adjacent to woodland. They should be ))ctwecn 
0 and 8 ft. high, planted in an upright ])Osition, with all 
the leaves trimmed olT except the unopened heart one. 

On moist soils sword-suckers/’ cut down to within 
8 in. of the bulb, may be used. The bulb is placed flat 
on its side in the hole. 

Suckers to be used for planting should be most carefully 
gathered, and this is not always easy, when they are dug 
from stjoois growing in stiff clay soil. The utmost care 
should be taken not to bend the soft ]>art of the sucker 
just when' it joins the bulb, for any sucker injured in this 
way is worthless. 

Prrparallon of Slickers . — Some planters put the s(‘(?d" 
suckers in the ground at once ; others leave them to dry 
for three or four days, and then plant. Others again find 
that they g('t better results by piling tluan in heajjs 8 to 
10 de(‘}), then trash is thrown over tlumi to keep off the 
sun, and they are left a month. The best way to pile 
them is to erect fen(‘es 8 ft. 0 in. high to enclose a con- 
venient spot 0 ft. wide and of any length necessary. It 
is, however, better to plant at once, if the suckers are in 
good condition. The real reason for leaving them for a 
monih is when they arc inferior, and it is necessary to 
determine which have growing- eyes. 



CHAPTER TV 

IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE 
Irrigation 

Tite writer channels should be close to the suckers when 
hrst planted, but when the plants are well established the 
channels should be made in the centre of the rows, for if 
the waiter is applied e]os(‘ to the base of the stem it en- 
courages the production and growth of suckers, and in 
this way unnecessarily weakens the plant. As already 
stated, water is supplied to young plants every hvc or six 
days, to nitoons every ten days, at the rate of two to two 
and a hell cubic yards to each acre. 


Drainage 

Perfect- drainage is absolutely necessary for bananas. 
It is even more important to elaborate a system of drains 
for an ir'’igation district than to provide water channels, 
for more liarm is done by having too much water than too 
litlle. If there is too little water the processes of life go 
slow, growth may cease for a time and be renewed ivhen 
water is su|)plicd again without damage being done other 
tlian delay in the formation of the bunch. But with too 
much water the soil becomes water-logged, decaying 
organic matter in the soil produces a harndul acidity and 
sourness, and air is prevented from penetrating amongst 
the interstices of the soil, which is necessary not only for 
th«. production of food material, but for the welfare of the 
root system. For these reasons drains are equally im- 
portant onr \?layey soils or subsoils where the water is 
27 
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' supplied by the natural rainfall, and they are quite as 
important on hill -sides as on flat ground. It might be 
thought that on sloping ground the rain will drain olT 
naturally without leaving any w^ater to accumulate and 
become hurtful ; but even so, the soil becomes saturated, 
and unless drains are made air cannot reach tlu^ roots. 
Forking alone on hilly land will not suffice, for there is the 
danger of heavy rain carrying olT the soil. Th(‘ drains on 
a hill -side should be made across the sloj)e, with only just 
sufficient fall to carry oiT the water towards that part where 
the soil is least fertile, and at that part the drains should 
b(' deepened and wideru'd, and made horizontal, so us to 
act as eateh-pits for soil and debris, which can be dug (mt 
and spread as a most valuable to})-dressing. If ])()ssihle, 
the overflow from such eateiiinents may he got rid of in 
natural gullies, l)ut care must, of course, be taken not to 
lose any of the washed material down the gully ; where 
there is a risk of this, another catch-pit may Ix* mad(' at a 
slightly lower level than tlu^ first, and the overflow taken 
into it. In making drains it is a great mistake to make 
them too shallow, from motives of eccmonjy ; they should 
be not less than 2 ft. deep, and sometimes the depth s]‘Ould 
be more than 3 ft. if tlu^ soil of the hill -side is loamy or 
sandy, eatch-pits only will probably sulflee. 



CHAPTER V 

CITLTIVATION AFTER PLANTING. MULCHING. 
EARTH MULCH. DRY MULCH. GREEN 
MULCH. PLOUGHING 

Cultivation after Planting 

M filching. — Kcc])ing down wc'cds, maintaining a siirfijce 
mulch, and loosening the soil are all important matters 
in th(‘ eultivarion of bananas, as of other plants. Mulching 
has, during ifhc last ten or twelv<‘ years, been strongl}' 
advocated by ag’^icultural authorities in the West Indies.* 
The dust or earth mulcb. the dry mulch, and the green 
mul^di are tliC' forms most commonly em])loycd. The 
earth mulch is the form that is advocated in America, the 
surf ice layer of fine loose soil varving Irom S in. in the 
eastern United States to G or 7 in. in California and the 
arid regions ; I he dry green mulches are the forms that 
hav(' been chiefly used in the West Indies. The principle 
is that where there is no mulch, the cojupacted surface 
la v r forcibly abstracts the moisture from the layers below' 
it. and evaporates it from its surface : while the mulch 
of loose surface soil or of decaying vegetable matter is 
unnblc to take any moisture from the denser subsoil, 
which is therefore protected from evaporation. This is 
Wi ll illustrated by the familiar fact that while a dry brick 
will suck a wet sponge dry, a dry sponge (corresponding 

* Se-! B alldin oj the Botanical De'partment, Jamaica, viii. 54 (19tll), and 
; Bulletin of the Dej)artment of Agriculture. Jamaica, i. 126 
(1963), and elsewhere* Hon. Dr. F. Watts, in Agricultural Report on 
Dominica, !9u6, and in many Reports since ; Journ. Jam. Agric. Boc. 
in many articles and notes. 
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lo the mulch) is unable to take any water from a wet brick. 
A friend wrote a short time ago : “ I have been practising 
tlie dry earth mulcli (see Macdonald’s ‘ Dry Farming ’*) 
for some time' in suitable soils, ix. free sandy loam, and 
alluvial, wliich can be j)loughed and harrowed at all times 
except after heavy rains. The principle is sound, and, 
so far as I can judge', the earth mulch is crfectual as far 
as it can ])e se). 1 kiK>w others who are trying it with 
goexl results.” 

Earlh — Surface inuleliing, which consists in 

keeping a ele ep layer of the lop soil in a dry, loose, granular 
state, lias two eilects. Fii'st, by rendering the toj) layer 
more porous, or rather by renelering the surface pores 
kirger, it lessens consielcrabl\ the run-ori in the case of 
heavy showers. Its chief o) jeet, however, is to make 
( vaporation dillieiilt by destroying the (‘a.pillary [)rT('s and 
tubes tlirougli which tlie soil moisture is brought under 
the active evaporating intinences of the atiiios[»here. 
‘'The height I to wdiieli at ordinary temperatures water 
rises in ca]>illavy tubes d( jX'nds entirely on the diamelt'r 
of the tube. If the din m<‘t er is of an inch, water will 

rise about 100 ft. ; if the diameter is of an ineb, the 

w^ater will rise 1 in. ; if the diameter is of an inch, the 

water rises about of an inch. Now^ in compact soils 
the ])orcs form the equivalent of continuous tubes which 
may be wutiiin the range of the foregoing figures. The 
American experts in their soil surveys have detcrminc'd 
the number of })artieles of many loamy soils. In an 
urdniary loamy soil tiny find from two to four billion 
particles ])er cubic ineli. It is easy to conqiutc from tfiis 
that the size of the particles may be as low as of an 
inch, and we may assume euiisequently that the pores 
are of the same order of magnitude. The theory of 

* Dry -Farming in America : being a Report presented to the 
Transvaal Doveniinent.” Dy W. Maedonald. Pretoria, 1909. 

t “ Rainfall in Relation to Dry Farming.” Br Rev. E. Goetz, S.J., 
O reclor of the Bulawayo Observatory, Rhodtuia Agnc. Journ.y ix. 487 
(1912). 
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capillarity -shows that in tubes of that diameter water 
will rise from seven to eight yards. . . . This upw^ard 
movement of the lower moisture, though sometimes 
injurious owing to the accumulation of saline substances, 
may in a great many cases b(‘ beneficial, provided it be 
sto})pc'd before it comes into contact with the surface air. 
This is what is done by the surface mulching, which for 
the small ])ores of the soil substitutes pores of large 
dimensions through which capillary ascent is insignifieant. 
This mulch acts as a surface covering. The soil should 
be eur,ivatc“d after every rain that has been heavy enough 
to puddle the surface. This cultivation should be re- 
sorted to as soon as the implements can be j)asscd over 
the ground without el. gging. If the ground has become 
so dry that rain falling on it goes only to increase the 
water film round the soil particles, and does not start a 
(h'^viiward })ereolation, capillary ascent of soil moisture 
from the lower layers is so certain that soon after such 
rahi the dee[)er soil has become measurably drier than it 
was before, whih the suriaei* foot is found to contain more 
water than had fallen upon it. This will in most cases be 
an adva iiage, provided surface evaporation be cheeked 
as soon as possible.” 

“ A lea^hng question * in connexion wdth cultivation is 
the depth to which the soil should be stirred for the best 
results. Many of the early students of the subject found 
that e soil mulch only one half inch in depth w'as elTeetivc 
in retaining a large part of the soil moisture which non- 
eultivated soils would lose by evaporation. . . .*10 
general, liowTver, the deeper the (-ultivation, the more 
cficetivc it is in reducing evaporation. Fortier, in the 
cxj)eriments in California, .showed the greater value of 
deep cultivation. During a j/criod of fifteen days, begin- 
ning immediately after an irrigation, the soil w hich had not 
been niulched lost by evaporation nearly one-fourth of the 
total amount of water that had been added. A mulch 
four inches deep saved about 72 per cent, of the evapora- 
‘'Dry-Farming. ’ i>y J. A. Widstoe. 1912. 
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tion ; a mulch eight inches deep saved about 88 per cent., 
and a mulch ten inches deep stopped evaporation almost 
wholly.'' 

The Principal of the Lichtenburg Dry Land S^at^on in 
the Transvaal, according to United Empire (February 
1913), has just reaped a crop of wheat which has been grown 
this season without a drop of rain from seed-time to 
harvest. This result is advanced as signal testimony to 
the possibility of successful dry farming in the more arid 
parts of the Union, 

Dry Mulch. —Dry mulching is a covering of cut grass or 
suitable “ bush,” and Dr. Watts has proved that the 
prevention of water evaporation from the soil by this 
means is more important than any system of artificial 
manuring. It takes * three or four acres of good Guinea 
grass to mulch one acre of bananas. The grass should be 
wilted in the sun for a few days before handling. Wherever 
the mulch rots down so as to exjiose the soil, it must be 
immediately renewed . 

Mr. Barclay writes in Journal oj the Jamaica A^ricidlural 
Society (November 1910) : “ Then? are bananas now being 
grown on soils and in climates that a fe w years ago would 
have been deemed absolutely unsuitable to grow bananas 
commercially. Bananas of as good grade as anywhere 
else are grown now in the red soils of St. Ann, and in the 
rather dry soils of Trelawney, with a low rainfall. These 
soils are first thoroughly forked, and tlien irnnu^diately 
mulched heavily with Guinea grass. Tt costs about £2 10*'. 
pci* acre per annum to ke(‘p the plants mulched all through 
to the depth of a foot or more, but then there is little, if 
any, weeding to be done, and no forking for as long as two 
years. Only when the bananas are grown out of the soil 
forking has to be done, and the mulch turned in. The 
surface mulch keeps the ground soft, and cool, and moist, 
so that in these rather dry climates the expense of the 
production of bananas is not greater in the end than in 
districts of heavy rainfall.” 

♦ H. Q liuvy ill Jmun, Jam. Ague. Soc., xvi. (1912), 
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Green M,ulch.---'' A great deal of the expense of weeding 
and forking in wet distriets can be avoided by growing 
heavy green nndehes, as a dry muleli does not last long 
nor aet as well ‘there. Then there is tlu^ additional ])rofit 
in growing or adding a miileh, in the land being constantly 
made richer rather than becoming ^poorer. Jerusahmi 
peas [PluLseolns trincnis] can be planted immediately the 
plants aj)pear and tlie ground is ilua’ongldy forked. The 
vines will soon cover th(‘ ground, and they do not run so 
iMieh IS tile Velve t bean ('r th(‘ RengaJ bean, so causing 
i‘X})erise in kee ping the viiK'S within bounds, and at the 
''.'ime time tlie Jer isalem juas last longer than eowpeas, 
■lo are haind to suit better as a more j^ernianent mulcb. 
N( mattci’ wlien planted, tlu* Jerusalem peas only blosst)m 
about ()(l('f*er, se» if planted in Fe bruary or Mareli. when 
the banana,', are just in, thew will cover the ground till 
Deee n Jkt,’' 

In llie Jophuil for April 1010 he writes: “For ten 
years we liave {lati^ntly written of the various legniiK'S 
wh'oh ought to lie utilized for the triple jinrjiose of (1) 
eov^aa’j g the land with a plant iindeT control to keep down 
and ( iisli out weeds; (2) |)rc>viding a cheap muledi, as 
muleh'ug nialij itil >vhieh has te> be cut and carried on tlie 
land js often diflienh tei get in quantity, anel is exjiensive 
to apj)ly--this tlikk covering of vine should be cutlassed 
down ^v^e‘^ in blossom and let lie until it rots, when it can 
be forked in ; (3) .^njiplying humus and nitrf)gen. In a 
tro}jjevd eoant wliere' siudi heavy rains may fall and cake 
thet eartli muleh, beat evem newly forked soil hard, anel 
wasli tin soft te)]) seal into the e>j- ii drains, or away intei 
w'ater-eours{‘s. tiie* green mulch is tlie practice that shoulei 
prevail. As soon as the banana suckers are planted, get 
Ihc soil covered, so that the rains wdll mA beat it or wash 
it, or the sun bake it,” Jerusalem peas grow well even 
in the shade of a bniana ]dantatTon, and are very effcctivi' 
in keeping down waeds. The growth is thick and on an 
average 2 ft. high.* 

Ploughing, —Various opinions are held by banana 
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jilaTitcrs about ploughing. Some who have planted in 
light, loamy soils have been reaping excellent ero})s for 
some years without any ploughing. Oth(a*s, with heavy 
soil, plough every eight weeks with a 6 in. plough, alter- 
nately one way and aeross. Others, again, plougii only 
once a year. With heavy soil in wt'i districts forking has 
now becom(‘ the custom iusttsid of ploughing. 

A friend who estaVdisluoi a cacao walk with bananas, 
before planting, ploughed. eross-])loughed, harrowed, and, 
when necessary, trenched : afterwards he ploughed wi'h 
a small plough (with moon coulter attached) three to six 
times a year. On banana lines, where a ])lough cannot 
work, he forks occasionally and hoes frequently. He says 
lls.at the plough Is far mon' elTtadual in breaking U]> the 
soil than any otlier imphammt la* has tried, and it keeps 
llie land clean mueh Icmger. d'he plough works from 
4 to () in. deep, and the eultiviitor 2 to li in. Anotlier 
])lanier forks once a year, and uses llie cultivator to keep 
the weeds down. When the grass is too high for the 
cultivator he uses hoes, and only substitutes the plough 
for tiie hoc or eiiltivator wlum labour is scarce. Both 
] dough and cultivator are kept to 2 in, in dcjith in order to 
avoid destroying r<a>ts. 

A judicious jiruniiig of ih(' roots by the plough is of 
great value, if don(‘ at ih(* })ro]a‘i' time ; for as tin. roots 
do not naturally branch, but grow straight out to giaat 
distances, pruning tlie roots induces branebing at the 
severed cuds and a further production of roots frmn the 
()U^b. 

A planter, for whos(‘ judgment I have llie greatest 
respect, writes as bdlows : “1 do not think tlial ploughing 
close to the banana and cutting through the roots docs 
any harm. On the contrary, 1 am certain it docs good, 
principally, I think, iKX’ausc the cutting gives fresh iiiijietus 
to the roots, and this activity increases the growth of the 
plant. Take, say, potatoes or turnips, which are usually 
grown in drills 27 in. wide ; so long its a horsc^ hoe can 
v\ork in these rows, it is good cultivation to keep working. 
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even to the duniagc of some of the leaves. Ever}^ time 
it is put through, all the roots crossing the drills must be 
cut. y(‘t you see the greatest improvement in the growth 
of these })lants.” 

'J'h( following exy.eriment, nmde at a banana plot in 
Hope Gardens, throws light on the subject of the formation 
of iK'u roots induced by cutting them back. In jdanting 
the plots, holes 3 It. wide and 2 ft. deep were dug, the 
soil was rt'hirned to the holes and the suckers ])lanted 
tluTf^Ui. The surj'ounding soil was ploughed and cross- 
plouoi)<‘(l ;^ti(‘r t!i^ jdants began to grow. The soil is deep, 
rieij. ble.ck. und rudu r lu'avy. 

On Nos ember 19 a trench 3 ft. wide and ft. (h e p was 
dug liulf-wny rouiid a one-year-old banana stool at a 
dislanee (j1 3 ft. Irum the stem that was al)out to fruit, 
and tli( s(ji] r-lurn<‘d. In doing this, the thick, fleshy 
!’()(} „ '.ome f I liem 5 ft. to G ft. lojig, were severed. No 
roots wvvv found below (5 in. from the surface. Ten days 
latv r the, soil between the first tnaich and 8 in. from the 
sUsm was removed to :he dej)th of 2 ft. G in. and returned, 
cut bn oil all Ok roots wnth the spade to within 8 in. of 
the so m. It was noticed when doing this that the roots 
that v/ere cut o f at 3 ft. from the stem haa thrown out 
num. ons fibrous : aots down their entire length. A 
inoniti iafer, on iJcccmber 30, the soil was opened up from 
3 ft. iii's/ards in orc^er to ascertain the eilcct of pruning 
the roots. New roc'ts w^cre seen to have grown out 3 ft. 
Irom the reni to a d(‘])th of 2 ft. from the surface. These 
roots wcTc carefully followed back to the stem. Sdliu- 
})roved tn be new routs direct froi; the stem, whilst others 
had giMjwn out from around the cut ends of the original 
roots, one root giving rise to five or six vigorous feeders. 
Some of the cut roots did not grow at all, but remained 
just as they were*, execjjt tliat they died back two or three 
inches ; this was. more noticeable near the surface, where 
the\ would (*c>uK' under the influence of dry weather. 
Some deeper onesliad, however, rotted back a few inches, 
due, perhaps, To the ragged cut by the spade or to the root 
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itself being injured at its junction with the stem by the 
})ulJ of the eat. The roots on the undisturbed side of the 
plant simply lengthened out a little and rcanained near tht' 
surfaee, 5 in. being the lowest depth at winch roots were 
Jtuiml. 3 he ])laut did not show any ill elTeets from tlie 
(hs^arbanee of its roots on one side. It is evident I hat th(‘ 
jallier drastic pruning enorniously and very quickly in- 
(‘reased the root system, and thereby greatly jrnih’iphed 
the ])ower of the ])lant to ;d)Sorb food material. 

But plouglnitg, so as cut the roots close to I lie stem, 
slioidd not ije adlowed when it is possible^ that the embryo 
l)mK‘h is bemg forn.ied, for the cutting oil of I he food 
sujeily even Ibr a short time, and even though I'Uieh im 
vT' used later, might come just when food material is most 
important in deieiinming the size of the liuneh. Further 
experiments are necessary, and jiroiialih it will be found 
tliat plougliing close to the stmii may be done at Iht ( ud 
of Ihree months from jdanting, but not later. After that 
tune, plougliing should be k(‘pt gradually further and 
iartiu-r from tlie [ilaiit as the roots grow o.nt, and lie dis- 
euotiuued in the sixtii montIn The cultivator may be 
used eontiiiuoiislv . d llu' eartli mulch is eiiijiloyed. 

^Vhere ploughing is not th(‘ })raeti(*e, the fork is used to 
grcait advantage when the young suckers are two months 
old. Where the rains arc constant and the soil heavy, 
the cutlass is tlu‘ best tool in weeding. The lioe, the 
assam fork, and the cultivator art‘ tools used undiT ddlVrent 
('onditions. The disc harrow is an admirable instrunamt, 
anc? should hv m constant us(* so long as tlie soil is sulh 
eiently dry. if the /rdinary plough forms a })an, a subsoil 
])lough is Used occasionally to secure good drainage. 
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ITUINTNC ANH TREATMENT OF SUCKERS. 
1;E\^0NS FOl^ PRUNING. METHOD. (liOOSiNG 
i^ND TIMING. PRUNING LEAVES 

i'KL’NlNU AND I'ui’.ATMr.NT OF Sl'CKNliS 

]iras(h s !ih Priiniu:! - Pruning awa}^ sunh suektrs as are 
liol jnL^nut d to yic-id irud is a must iinportaiit ui)(.Talioii. 
it sli a;! i nc dnii;* wiion llic sucker is ifot inorc' than oiu* or 
twt, i('' I l.igk 'i'hc larger the suela i grows, the inort' 
lood u-: f. rj. ; if. ah.'.fracis from tiie jKO'dii bulb, and the 
more i- .*\oiii!g rinds inhrtere ^\n]'. ;hr loot system of the* 
})lanf, 1 b''Lh \s oijurmg tlie future bunch. 

.It i fHcii sN'd tijat tin.' |jiaii (d' constantly |)runii]g 
the I: siiKi, I'i Older to suit the market, must do serums 
inji ' to tiu‘ I :a]:t. But a liillc' consideration will show 
dial iiku i< ironeuus. Plants (/!' th(' tyjie oJ tln^ 

bamin . throw (.ut iiumerous suckers, and aKw jau ducc 
Iruil I’hus re- I uhietion is providi (i for in two v lys — 
1)}' V' g^ i.d:\ 1 mull ipiieation and hy fruit. If tlie vegeta' 
d\e uieiyy !-< yrevemed from dissij.ndmg itself in suckers, 
Miere is ,Al tiu' mmr of iliat ciuigy to be exjuneieuf on 
prodiH'iny, rare' [(a\es im' the }..ant itsi if. New leaves 
mean uutrt' food accumulated in tlie storehouse — the bulb 
and availal)]' at flit' projiei time for ll'c production of an 
ir creasi'd nimiKcr of .uands to tin* bunch. The suckers ar( 
tivals and compeutors of tiic mother plant in gcttiiig food 
I inter la I ft'om die ^\ah They do not hcl]) the mother 
jdant. but ar(' parJ:i> fed by it. and part])- steal its nourish- 
ment in the ^oil. 1 he more suckers iluTc are in existence 

av 
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the smaller will be the number of hands in the bunch for the 
mother j)laiit, and the longer it will take for the suckers to 
fruit. 

Method , — Care should be taken when cutting away the 
suckers to a])})ly the cutlass, so that it does not point 
towards the ])lant, otherwise it is very easy to injure it. 
If the sucker is not cut away quite down to the whitt', hard 
])art. it wjll soon spring again, and therefore time and 
labour are saved by doing it thoroughly at first. 

Choosing and Timing . — Suckers shoot from the newly 
planted bulb from eyes all round, and sonatimes from the 
C( litre. Some planters cut away tlu' central sucker ; 
others leave it, as it gives a fair buneli if the bulb is 
vigorous. ()n the south side, in irrigated land, two or 
tiiree suckers may be left at equal distances round the 
bulb. It is well to take those that start from eyes placed 
low down, so that the roots have a good hold on th(‘ 
ground. One sucker takes the lead, as a rule', and bt'ccunes 
tlie plant, fruiting in ten to fourteen montlis ; another 
eon it s in as a second sucker, giving a liner bunch lour or 
live months later. Oeeasionally all tlu' suckers will bear 
at the sanu' time, wdien the bunches wall not be so line. 
It is the })raetiee with some planters on the nortli side, 
after planting in March and April for fruit in h't'bruary or 
March, to prune off ail suckers till June, then to leave one 
just coining out of the ground wdiieh will fruit in the 
following April ; in October another is left on the ojiposite 
side of the stem, and in February another w'hieh will 
fruit in fifteen or sixteen months. On the south side two 
suckers would be left instead of one in June, October, and 
February. 

Plants vary, according to soil, situation, tillage, Ac., in 
the time they taki' to produce fruit ; the usual time is ten 
months to shoot (from time of planting), but often longer, 
and two and a half to four months more to ripen. 
Ratoons {i.e. suckers which take the place of the parent 
jJant after fruiting) usually bear in fifteen to seventeen 
months. Judging from experience of his own estate, the 
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plaiitcT iHiiy Siy carcfnl pruning, if the rains are seasonable, 
bo regulate his banana walk, when once eslablished, Unit 
a large' })roportion of the crop shall come in during the 
months of high prices, from March to June. 

ill reckoning the time it takes suckers to fruit, plant 
suck('rs and ratoon suckers must be distinguished. When 
tiie bulb is ]danted, it grows into a plaiit sucker, and in 
the h'wlands of Jamaica fruit may be ready to cut from it 
in twelve joonths, or even less, from time of planting, 
aliiu) igh unfavourable conditions, such as a poor sue‘kei, 
dreaight, wind damage', juay f)roIong the time ; but, 
generally*s})c aking, a })lant sucker produces fruit fit for 
] revesting in i\^e'ive months from planting. It is quit^' 
dklerent in sj)eaking of ratoon suckers ; first ratoons may 
take hft(‘('n e)r sixteen months, or more, to mature fruit, 
but the' oieer the' banana and the thicker the shade', the 
loreer the rjitooiis take to come inte> be'aring. 'Fhere is 
11 ' t elisc.rc[)an^y lu re-, but the* age of the ]>]ant sucker is nut 
addeei to the twelve nmnths. As a matter of fact, a [>lant 
sie'ker really takes longer to bear than a ratoem sucker, 
if Da hm; is leckoiu'ei from the dale of remeiving from the 
mot’: ;r [)lai)+ hue incre- is a period of rest after removal, 
a cl'.cek to de'valupment, and new roots ai d new leaves 
ha^ I tv) be formed. 

'fhc' whole subjc'ct is so im])ortant that no excuse need 
be oil creel for dwehing on it at considerable length, and 
adeling observ^tioiis by TT. Q. Levy from the Joiunal of 
the jamolca . Igricuitural Society (xvi. gO.^, lOlii) : 

'' T oher advice em this part of banana cultivation .with 
a certain amount of eliflidence, few se) mue*h de pe nds on the; 
size of sucker to be pruned, and its situation to (Aher 
suckers, that it is hardly possible to lay down any hard- 
and-fast rule. There is no part of ban. na cultivation that 
needs as much individual attention, supervision, and 
jueigment as tl e pruning. The retaining of wrong suckers 
may mean the' loss of hundreds of pounds to the large' 
cultivator. If the jdanter is fortunate in growing a fairly 
even held (*»$ plants, then all is plain sailing, as one size 
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oi lollowcr * may be left throughout the field, but other- 
wise, tfieii each sueker must be treated on its own merits. 

“ I have observed more mistakes in pruning, entailing 
more or less loss to the owner, than I care to recollect : 
some from ignoranei^. but more often from greed. It is 
hardly possible to grow more than 450 stems per acre and 
get your followers r/g/ih Yet sonu* persons try to get as 
many as 000 to 700. These speculators usually wind up 
by marketing not more than 200, and most of these in llu^ 
bad months. It is quite possible to grow 700 suckers to 
tiie acre, but the followers and fruit take so long to maiurc'. 
that iml more than the above* amount eaii he cut in otm* 
year after the p/ua/ ero}) is harvested. If the* suckers b'. 
eorreetly spaced, and tile laud faiij\ fertihs ttOt; pui/ahlc.^ 
per jK're may be considered a ]>robable redurn, and no 
eiillivator should attempt to }>roduci mort*. 

'The obji'ct in sue.kermg is not only to obtain size wl 
bumb, but primaniy te^ meet tlie months of iiigta'st ]irie( s. 
A tendiaud bimeli marketed m Oei.obi r fetelK S only l.v . 
OIK' eoiitaiiiiug seve'u iiands sold in Apia] or May realizi ^ 
the same piiees and souK'tiiiK's more to Hk* grower, witii 
lowvr ('ost i)f maikrti.ig and li'ss eliaiK'e of i(‘j((‘liou: 
tluTc'fore size of buir h is of seasuidaTv considrratio i 
When a eultivator leaiiis to jeauie e.trreeliy, tlnai lie ean 
tmai his .‘ittenliou tw p'’odii(a ' straight ' bnnehes 

T1k‘ eonsUiiK'i ahi'i^ad wants bmam.as during tie’ sjiring 
months, and wanis )ht‘m badly, on-. Vvi; ,1 i-, :n>ue m 
portaiil, be is tln'ii not so jiarticular as to quabi}', but 
tht' kib'i' part of the yerir wfieii his own frmis are m :ts(»n. 
he g' ts fastidious, and will purfhiasf emly (hr iusk and 
not much of I hat (it tier. The fruit companies hit |ju?c 
to snpjily the (saisumcrs’ wants, aiid tliey ot iicei'ssity, Si> 
long as fruit is plentiful, select only good fruit ; it is, theri - 
fore, good policN Irom all standpoints to jiium* so as to 
murlad the bulk of your crops as neai’ the month of .Marcli. 
April, May, and hunt' as ])ossihle. 

■ Foll'nrrr,’’ a siiclar Irf* al the root of tlic ]»aT(‘i!l to produce 

tlic Nijccoc-dmg croj) 
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'' It is 'Somewhat diltieult to explain on paper in a 
manner so that the beginner may grasp the details, the 
essential operation of priming, but I will see what ean be 
done by introdueing dates. Tiien* exists a diversity of 
ojjinion as to the correct time and maimer of pruning ; still 
th('u ar(' certain tried and ]u*oved systems which, if 
ff)lhovcd will be found fairly correct. But at tlie sanu 
ume 1 must state that it is a known fact that even on 
the sarnt |s^(;p<Tty diU'erent lields require* larger and 
smaller })-. ( pers to be left according to the exposure e)r 
conioT'iiiitv of th * land ; this therefore calls for individual 
e\]»(rnuent. Jt is wadi te) remember this, as a mistake 
once mad< med not be repeated. 

1 Will ([. al wiJli Plants first, and I w ill suppose that 
' (i> euilhvator is ,>]atituig in a new tie*]d S(; as to re:ip his 
Top ill tin spring motdhs of 1913. If the seed snelo rs 
hav l-en limited, say any time betwTen Octeila']* 191] 
and Maie^, 1912, and the w'eather eondilions and soil 
ferotit^, Jie-.'e been e,t all faveiurabh. the phwf sacl't'ry 
sln-a.id h attained .heir full size by the imd of Oclvdoci' 
IhU’ e:- /I .he time of planting to August all followxTs 
shoal L.v'e ’('<11 emov^ed irom the root of the parent 
pla.d, ddier August i would not advise a.ny siiek(‘ring 
‘e' 'her 1 . wlr n e jieepi'r 4 to h in. high should lx* 
kdl i>n oT seeker it plant (d 14 by 14 ft., making two to 
eacb sle.s , j* 11 jiy 1] (t., only a sin<!le pe(‘])er wonVl be 
retanied. la U,e InAlier momdains and cold valleys 1 
advJ^;' leeviiii; a fieeper 12 111 . lugh at lids time. Air 
baekward re iser w ho-,e growtli indicates lateness for spi^n.g 
f'ric(*s siionld ha\<. a eorrespoi^ hngly large jx'eper i.r 
sword sneuer ieft, if smdi be pn^sent 'I'he parent plant 
will repr. SC),: your spring erop for 1913. and the peeper 
the 1914 ero]). these Uitt(‘r taking eiglitcen to tw'enty-one 
mouths from pect'M- to crop. 

" On . peep.Ts, instead of being selected in 

Po'pf'r," a pmal?])ojntcd siu'kcr. of about 1 to V2 m. high. staiUiig 
bdow the of J lie giv .iml ami ftjiroutiMg thn-ugh lIk* earth, developing 

later into a ‘rovoid-siieker.” 
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October, must be left from June to July, as -they take 
from tw(‘nty-one to twenty -five months to mature a eroj), 
and if tlie field be a closely planted one, even longer ; in 
fact it wajuld be hard to tell the age of a Sword sucker or 
.pe(])er in sueli fields. On the ])laiiis, if ratoons are veil 
grown, August pee])ers are safe, whereas in the colder 
altitudes of the interior regions May jieepers one fool 
high are soim^inies found to just answer. 

'' As 1 explained biJorca each planter at the start must 
expeiiment for himself, l)ut after having once hit on the 
eorr(‘('t time to l(*pve peepers, do not neglect even for a 
wrik to prune out those f(*llowers not wanted, as it is very 
dilheult to tell the* exac't age of a sucker after it has ])assed 
th( peeper stage. 

It IS he'ttiT to prune for an early ere)}) rathea' than a 
late one. for if even 25 per cent, come too early, you can 
pick, choosea and red use your followers ; wluavas if an 
tqiial quantity hajipen to be late, the pee]HTs m nine 
cases out of ten will also be late in stai'ting from the bulb 
and showing themselves above ground. If you should be 
uiiff)rtunat(' in getting two successive late ero])s, it is 
extreaiu'ly diflieult. even for an expert, to bring back your 
field into correct fruiting. 

'' Do not make tlie mistake of leaving more suckers 
tlian 1 have advis(*d, because they look stout and ]>rt tty. 
’Idle earlier you remove the sujicrfluous ones, the less 
temjitation and heartache you will have. Too many 
suckers rob the jiarent plant, and later retard th(‘ maturing 
of\he eroj). 

Nc7H’r leave a 'pee'per on a stump,* except wduTC ab- 
solutely necessary, or a WTiter suekeT will re sult, producing 
for certain either a six or seven hand bunch. 1 have seen 
fcTtilc land growing banana suckers that were strong and 
the picture of health, but the fruit from which graded 
nearly all sixes and sevens. The cause could easily be 

♦ Stump,” the remaining portion of plant ak^ter a bunch han 
nar^osted, and the top conUaining the leaves and u]jper part of the trunk 
cut off. 
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traced to Laving most of the peepers on the stum]) instead 
of on the maiden sucker followers, as the op(‘ra1ion oi 
suek(Ting was just ]U’oee(‘ding, and the same systtan had 
been practised to produce the crop in sight.” 

Piii NJNG Leaves 

As the first leaves de(‘ay, they hang down all round, 
protecting (lie stcan from the full glare* of the sun. Tf they 
are e it a\^ay. the sheathing leaf stalks, which form the 
< ait side of the* trunk, dry up and do not peTform their 
,(”(•{)(]' fiihelions. It is well to leave them, even in tlie 
^ hadc‘ of a banana walk, unless it hajipens that the })lants 
are clustered elose l} together, when too much shade causes 
the* stem to lengthen out and become wt‘ak and brittle, 
in sneh a ease some of the dead hanging leave's may be 
])rmierl awav. I'he hanging dead leave's must not be 
; lieAsed to trail on the* ground, as they enee)urage the 
[Ueaiue'tieai of roeds eeuning to the surface, wliieli are killed 
in dry we'atlier, unless green mulehiug is ])raetisc‘d. Smrie 
[ilenteis p unc away even seime of the living green le-ave'S, 
bnt 1-iis cannot ])e le'eoimiu'nde'd, as it iiiterfe're s witli the 
fe)oel snp]>lv If, iiowever, a leaf is seen t. be growing 
ibis ^’gh a buneh, end as it would, if left, cause some 
(!('!( no t y or discoloration of the fruit, it is carc'fully 
lemoce 'l from its position wdth the pruning tool. This 
tool is a se'nrdrcr.lar instrument mounted on a lung 
hanule, he convex ^ide upjiermost. 
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TlA^rv KSTING xVNn REPLANTINO 
Hat:vesttn(. 

When tlie bunch is to be cut, U.l stern is pn: \ ]\ (*ut thnnjgl 
5 or E It. from tJic ground, and tin buEcIi, with the whole 
top of th(' plant, to])pics slowly over, ( are is tak(‘r that 
it dor s not fall against and irijm-c any otKir ],']anl. 

d1ie Usual custom is to cm fruit tla hundred stems. 
emt‘ cutter bv himself, without la ip. cutting the truil 
Wit' a cutlass and catching it. 'i'ius is. jr.rheps, a douluiul 
pr<ie'](‘e. as owing to want of method cutters ruimmg 
tlin ngh the walks liims or rougUv cut muel; of tlc' trait. 
A b( tim oie.n is to (uiiplo . a c'uttrr and a heljx'r who sue k 
togeilar. 'riie cutter*^ with tluir }id](crs, t\\(lve or hs« - 
te- fi in Mimbc'r, woik in line, each cutler having thii'e 
row's as^ (gned him, or in (dose planting only two rows. 

(dr s(.n e cstaicss particular can' is taken iii liarvcsIiuL : 
o!i(' mam with his priming tool cuts and manipulates the 
fad of flic head, while anotlan’ ('atclics the bnncii .and, 
'via !i th< dalk is cut, hands it to one of the wouicii AvIa/ 
.U'* (''> •' oed to ca.rr) it to a paiaic’ular s])ot. k* iu' is 
iK'e -o 1 V when W( rcnu'mbcr that a bunch Avcighs Irom 
SU to lor> lbs. Here a fiookkecpcT enters it in his book 
imdt r its projier (Uniomination as a bunch or one ol eight, 
seven, or six liands ; or lie may reject it as unmarketable 
loi any one of several reasons -it is not full enougli or 
too full ” f h(‘ fingers are too small, there an not emuigh 
liTigirs on tile lowe.'-t iu.ml, badly shaped, stragr,I> fruit, 
rat -eaU 11 or otherwise da mag( (l. Several boidvkcept rs on 
a large <\state will thus be entering the bunokes, W’liile the 
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owner or ihc manager, riding from one to tlie oHut, con- 
liuls tlie iimnhei' cut for delivt ry that night or in iiie ( arly 
n.ornmg at the wharf. Tlic bunches are wra|)pcd in trasfi 
and handed U]) by two men to another in a wagon, wlio 
])aeks llc ia in carefully so that there shall be no bruising. 
Wrapping is nol lU'cessary wlicn the station or \\liarf is 
ne.ir . 1 hand. It is singularly jiieturesque to rid(‘ thiougli 
^')ady I'ows of leananas, \\ ith Ik'I'c and there, all loiird, 
' aijestic heads falling and figure's moving swiftly at their 
s\ork, b) the (]uick movenuaits of the men with ki'cn 
np\\ard gl n ees, tiie stately w.alk f)f tlie weimen witfj a 
ouneh bsKj.es 1 on lluir heads, all a(‘eom|:anied by tbe 
lone of the laigc' k'aves in their deseeul. the (‘ries ed llu' 
<< n, and the ])e-euliar eall for tlie women wheii they are 

anted. 

:a‘ii In- h'ln' is '' cauglit it is simply severed \Nilh a 
ouiKis^ ami '";ne\('d. As soiui after as possible men are 
sent into the* ia ids to elio}> up botli sti'in and leaves, 
\-sviug stump of the eul stem of i) to 4 ft. on the re»ot, 
Al.ieh bviicfits th(‘ suekcis liy tfic moisture it eoidinns. 
it ^'ut ooNMi U) ili( root, undoub'a (lly th(' snekers would 
sul'ei "he 'tmiip withers, and can be pulh d out ami 
cut u;) inUi, sVheii Iresh cut, a man ean ea ily chop 100 
stem a day. Tiie ^diopjicd-nj) stems arc stircad ove r tin' 
land, ' I'nc'h can then be ])loiighe(l witliont obstruction, 
Avbih' liny help to r-anure it. 

The }latiii‘),i lie lead of leaving the stump to wither, 
it is sonulin.-s dug out by a spi'cial tool, deseribtd by 
Hr. .Taim's Nh'isti * as folliovs : 

'' The haraUm is a digging toid used in Nicaragua and 
^>tlier States ol Central America in th(' cultivation of 
bananas. It is s[)echdly employed in the Central American 
countries for digging out and separatmg from the living 
stool tlie dead oorbon of the niKh'rground stern of a 
banana plant vshioh has borne its fruit. This jiortion of 
tbe plant wlien allowed to remain in the soil hinders the 
growth of th(' pare it stool by preventing it from throwing 
** J own. Jam. Ague Mx*., v, lUo (1901), 
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out additif)iial roots. It is claimed by cultivators of the 
banana in Central America that by tlie use of this iTiiph - 
nuait or tool stronger ]dants can be grown, which are 
luorc' lirinlv rooted and fixed in the sod, and arc thereby 
})ett(T able to withstand and resist the loree of strong 
winds. The plants so treated are also held to be more 
vig'U’ous and to ]>roducc supc'rior bundles of fruit. 

“ '('he name baraton (plural, haraioncs) is Spanish, and 
signihes a long lever. In Central America this implement 
is often tiTuied a viacana, which is a Mexican Indian term 
denoting a wooden weajion made use of in war by thi‘ 
Indians. In shape and appt'arance the tool resembUs 
souK vehat a long-handled spadis init Ihe hlaehe insteai.1 of 
being Hat. a> in the sjiadis is made m the form oi a venieal 
sectimi of a eyhnd(T, being curvi'd or l.oliowed laterally. 
It> form thus adapts it to the circular contour of Ihe stem, 
and it is forced into the soil jircdty eii»sr to the decay 
stem, and the adjacent earth is loosened by moving tlm 
long liniidh' as a lever. It is then witlulrawn and <ij)i»hed 
1o tie' sttan in a similar manner on the o|)posite side. 
Kinal'v the mass of dead and decaying stem is removed 
by using the implement in front as if it were a spa(h . 
The soil IS tium (iihal in. 

“ The steel part of the iiujilement is about 5^- in. wait' ; 
its ht'ight or di'pth is about 19 in., and the handle is wiy 
long in order to be used as a lever.” 


Replanting 

It is considered advisable to replant a banana walk 
aftei' an interval which vanes from tlirei* to six yiairs. 
A certain })ro])ortion is replanted each year, so that every 
vear some planting is going on. Advantage should hr 
taken of this interval to increase th(‘ humus in the land, 
this can Ix' very well managed by sowing some leguminous 
crop (such as Bengal beans, Jerusalem beans, velvet beans, 
or boiuivist beaus) in tlie field that is b> be thrown u].. 
If the land can be ploughed, two furrows may be run up 
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,tho raws and th(‘ l^citns sown in tiiein ; if ilic land is un- 
siiilablt^ for Ihi' plough, inakt* holes with the hoe for the 
sec'd four fc'ci a])ar{. The leguminous clirnhers will in two 
monilis’ tint(' be chrnbing all over tlie old suckers. Cattle 
ina\ now be lurm d in to ft^ed dow'u the dcaise vegetation, 
it may l)e eoiisidtJed ;uh'iNa)>h to plaid anothtT erop of 
beans and to haw thesi' fed dowii liefore it is time to 
pr'jtaie {h( land for ])lanting again. In this way humus 
.uid mamme liaV' l>een addi'd ti? tlie land, there has l)eeii 
huliiig for ejdth of lHtt«.i qualit}' than if the fa Ids had 
laan aliatirleiied to busii, and trou'desome weeds ha\T' not 
t 't e ahi( fo get hold of the land. Some planters have 
*ri'o! ])laiU!ng between the rows of first ratoiais. as it is 
eaMt " to regniale plants and first ratoon'^ for tta Anarican 
otarkel tlani iater ratoims. 

Tht qnes*i(‘n of ia]tlaniiijg must bt deei(h d from \'af ious 
con^ ■ mil' ns the laid ma}' be gelling oul of ^lia})e irmn 
tfo. \m'e)ii- \\‘Ay in which tin* snektTs ha\e sprung from 
!}](' I arent olanl, o:akingi! diilieuh l<. eult ivaie , the bulbs 
mas liave got toe high above griain !. in\ding destruction 
from li Lii ana danger from ilr) w'eather ; the s(jil 

oiay ! vpnn re.^1 or .i. more thorough plougiung than can 
be g!\ m wink steras are growing, and tlie eonimereia) 
que o.jii of paying better to f)laid for the American 
liiarket,, 



CIMPTEI^ vni 

]]/A\\XAS AS Nr:v>.lvrLANTS AN^^ AS A 

c AiA ii rj;op 

Lv^y croj'.-pliints r(.'({;iirc t<> \k shiid'jd iron] tin sun ami 
;.r<>inctad Iroin drying winds in t}j{' rarly stages uf ihc'ir 
[ \]>l( iK‘(\ and for llii^ jau'jH'sc varions '' nnr i -|i]ants *' 
fii't' rcconiinciKk'd. Many plants also take se\'eial vars 
heloiH' they \ ieJd a crop, and it is iniportaiit fr( n. the 
financial pond of view that Cjuiek-yieldnii; nit(Tniediate 
avops be jpnnvn betweni ilu (ii-rinaneiit jdants whii.h .mH 
L;ive an ainiual ridurn w'hile e\pt nditure is ^oino- on wnt hunt 
any return from tljc ])ern»anent jdaiits ; sona* of sucli 
intern\(-diate “ eaUdi-ciop plants are also exci'lhmt nurse- 
plaiits. 

Pananas iirc an id(‘al inirse-planl in the tro]>ics. The 
onjjle leaves ^ivf ^ood sliceJe and ])rotection from wind, 
and they can Ik* so triminetl, if necessar\ , as to give just 
ihc aniOLint of shade r(*(|nircd. A dwarf varietx or a very 
tall one can be chosen as seems best. The roots scarcely 
branch, tliey ari* not iiggrcssiv(‘ in the siairch for food, and 
therefore are not liable lo inU'rfere with the roots of jilants 
near which Ihey arc growing; moreover, tiny do not 
exhaust tin* soil, rendering it unfit for the de^ elojiment of 
other })]ants in it. Bananas are rtadily ])ro])agated by 
tlie suckers, and can be easily and cjuickly ’ aistd in large 
numbers. Wlien jilanted in favourable situations, they 
grow without requiring much attention, though any care 
and cultivation bc.stowed upon Ihciii giv^- good results 
in fruit, and indirectly benefit the main cropj 

‘18 
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. Although- easily blown over by high winds from an 
unusual quarter, they adapt themselves in a wonderful 
manner, by putting out strong anchoring roots, to resist 
a considerable force of wind if blowing fairly steady from 
one quarter. 

Tlic fruit is produced in about fifteen months, and 
yields an abundant sup})ly of food. It is very remunera- 
tsve, if there is a market for it, and, at any rate, can be 
utilized for the estate labourers. 

Coca Ahhou^h coco-nut jialrns do not need nurse- 

j^lants, it is desirr-bie that the long }>eriod of about seven 
y^ars before they \ idd a crop should not be wholly un- 
; emunerative for the waiting })lanter, and that some paying 
catch -crop should be grown. 11 there are estate labourers 
to be fed, it is oflen essential to have a supply of food 
ixady to liaiid. It may (ven be ni'cessary to attract 
laboi '• hy preo’iding th(‘ supjily, ( vem if nothing is actually 
charged for it. * If there is a market for the fruit, bananas 
will give q handsome profit, and it will not be necessary 
to live on cajiital wh le waiting lor the eoco-nut eroj). 
if ei'co nuts are plauted at a distance of 30 ft. by 30 ft., 
a bariaea })lan’^ may be ])ut in between (*aeli pair of coco- 
nut palms aiui one in the centre between every four 
palms Tliey may be removed at the end of six or seve n 
years. 

Cacao, faeao req 'ires nurse-plants to shade it in the 
young state and to ]irotecl it from drying winds, and 
nothing is bett,r for the purpose than the banana. They 
should be planted and allowed a start before the cacao fs 
put out. Stakes or pegs should -nark where the cacao 
plants arc to go, and the bananas ]>lanted in tlu- row s, one 
between eaeli cacao : take, so as not to interfere wdth 
the {doughing, before and after the cacao is })ut out. 
The bananas may be kept growing for about five 
years, and then thinned out very gradually so as not 
to expose ihe young plants of cacao suddenly to the 
sun’s heat. 

If high winds blow down some of the bananas, it may 

D 
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happen that some will fall against the cac^o trees and 
injure thorn, hut the chances are against morc^ than a small 
})ercentage being injured in this way. 

Uiibbcr, CoffeCy dtc . — Bananas may also be used as nursc- 
])lants for rubber, coffee, &c., and similar considerations 
apply to these plants. 



CHAPTER IX 

FINANCTAL CONSIDERATIONS AND PROSPECTS 
FOR PEOINXERS. COST OF CULTIVATION AND 
RECEIPTS. PROSPECTS FOP THOSE STARTING 
CULTIVATION 

Cost of Cultivation and Receipts 

In the cost of preparing land and of cultivation 

afterwards, certain expenditure for instanee, that on 
buildings, roiak>, fences, tramlines — may well 1)(‘ entered 
as charges to be sjirc'ad over a certain iiumbiT of years. 

In tlu‘ 'irrigated district of St. Catherine, Jamaica, a 
fair ain(»n*i1 that slioula be allowed for preparation of land 
and cue! n ation until the bananas begin to bear, is £15 an 
acre, and the annual exjienditure afterwards would be 
£10 ar: ai re. 

Tht ield ought to oe at the rate of 225 to 230 payable * 
bunches per cere, and taking the contract price all the year 
round at 118 i5s. per 100, the receipts would average £20 
an acre. 

V hethei the same priee is paid for bananas throughout 
the year, or whether it varies as it does for the American 
market, tlu' total annul 1 ’’eceijits .‘or a number of years 
average doubt the amount of the expenditure. 

In the banana districts on the north side of Jamaica, 

* I’ayablo bunches ’ o,. “ payables ’ mean nine hands and over ; 
eight hands bring only three-fourths the price of nine hands, seven hands 
ono-half, six hands oiie-fonrth. These are calculated into “payable 
bunches ” — for instance^ 400 eight hands mean 3(X) “ straights ” or nine 
hands, 500 seven hands mean 250 “ payables,” 100 six hands mean 
25 “ payables.” •• 
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taking the average of the wliole run of estateSs from Port 
Antonio westwards to Rio Bueno, the cost per acre to 
bring an estate into bearing would be al^out £10, and the 
maintenance afterwards £7 JOs. I'lic yit'kl may be put 
down at 175 to 180 payable bunches ])er acre. 

The cost of cultivation per acre differs, of course, in 
every locality. Much higher wages can be, and are, paid 
for banana work near a shipping j)ort or tlie railway. 
At a disLance of, say, t(‘n to twenty-five miles from t'iiher, 
where road-transport is so heavy and costly as to render 
it imjiossible to ship fruit except for a few months in the 
year, wages are, and must be, lower. 

I hav(^ been favoured by a banana planter witli Ihe 
following al)stract of accounts for one year. It refers to 
an estate of 200 acres in an irrigated district on tlu' south 
side of .Jamaica. 

Total Exjienditure • • . £2('i3<s ll.v, i.bi. 

Bvjnches Eights Sevens Sixes Total cut ‘l‘a\able 

24,350 1(;,()1G 12,778 4408 57,018 43,827 

Average of payables out of total cut — 70 per cent. 



Receipts 

£ 5. 

d. 

Bananas 


. 3581) 13 

5 

Suckers 

. • 

35 15 

5 

Miscellaneous 

. 

10 1 

Wi, 

I’otal 

. 

. 3035 10 

Hi 


The following figures derived from a banana plantation 
f;ituat(?d in a non-irrigated district on the north side will 
be useful by way of comparison. The soil is loose and 
gravelly without clay, rain 150 in. Thirty -one acres were 
planted to produce a crop the following year. There were 
besides 135 acres yielding fruit, of which fifty acres were 
plants, and eighty-five ratoons. 

Total Expenditure 


£1250 
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Payable ‘bunches amounted to 40,910, or 303 to the 
acr(‘. The receipts were £458 from miscellaneous sources, 
coco-nuts, cacao, and £2210 155. 3d. from bananas. 

The following is an example of the expenditure and 
re(‘ei])ts on a portion of woodland fifty acres on a pen, 
which has been utilized for cultivating bananas. 

Tlie operations were commenced in October 1899, and 
the ex})enditiire to December 1901 amounted to £1312, 
which includes interest at 6 per cent., barracks of six 
rooms, purchase of suckers, and cutting down forest 
land. 

The reeerpts moidh by month were as follows: 


19(K) 




£ 

s. 

d. 

llecerribi'-r , 

• 

* 

. 

2 

19 

1 

1!)01 







.1 :i.m] a iy 




. 7 

17 

11 

Febiuary 




31 

19 

9 

March • . 




. 154 

4 

11 

. 




. 520 

2 

7 

May 




. 425 

15 

6 

.luru’ . 




. mi 

5 

0 

’y . . . 




. 185 

12 

6 

^ .gust 




97 

0 

3 

yc'ptcnil.c. . 




84 

9 

11 

Outolx'i 




. 128 

18 

11 

Nnvem])(ir . 




75 

0 

0 





. 68 

0 

0 

Total 

. 

. 


. 2155 

6 

4 


A word 0 ^ ea .lion is necessary in considering the receipts- 
livery one who has had experience of growing banar^s 
knows how a sudden blow ’ may level hundreds of acres 
of stems, and this may happen just when the bunches are 
ready for the harvest, and a year’s work and expenditure 
are lost beyond redemption. The planttr should therefore 
insure himself in some way so as not to be left stranded 
without money to curry on cultivation for another year. 

In the g'uier'.i review of banana cultivation in other 
lands, various esttmates are given of expenditure, which 
may be compa»’ed \MLh those stated for Jamaica. 
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Prospects for Those Starting Cultivation 

A writer in the Times a few years ago gave such excellent 
and wise advice to those thinking of going to Jamaica to 
plant bananas, that it is well worth reprodueliou here for 
the consideration of emigrants to any tropical country : 

Banana growing is undoubtedly a very risky business. 
Its ])rohts are great when realized, but a violent north 
Avind, such as occasionally blows in Jamaica, may destroy 
the whole growth of a year in a single night. There is no 
guarding against these ‘ blows ’ as they arc called, and no 
anticipating them. 'rh(‘ ])lanter must take his chance. 
The wind bloweth when and wIku’c it listeth, and it may 
ruin one planter's crop, and leave that of another un- 
scathed. On the othca'iiand the profits, when inailizcal, are 
very great. Good agricultural land may be bought in 
Jamaica for from £5 to £10 an acre. For agricultural 
]uirposes the very be.st land rarely sells foi‘ £20. The 
future of the fruit trade is now assured, so far as the 
opening of a new market in Europe can assure^ it. This 
being so, the question will naturally be asked, can a young 
man of energy who commands a moderate ca])ital, say 
from £500 to £2000, and is prc])ared to work hard, be re- 
commended to go to Jamaica and emlxirk his ca])ital in 
tropical agriculture ? I'here is only one answer to be 
given to this question, and it cannot be too Avidely knoAvn. 
No man should dream of engaging in agriculture in Jamaica 
on his own account without having first studied the situa- 
tibn carefully and cautiously on the spot. The climate 
may not suit him, the nature of the occupation may not 
suit him, in a word he may not for one reason or another 
be the right man to succeed. That he must determine for 
himself. Jamaica is no El Dorado, it is no })lacc where a 
man can plant his capital in the ground and then sit down 
and wait for it to grow. Tropical agriculture is not a 
trade to be learnt in a day. It requires an appre nticeship 
like any other, and the best thing for a young man to do 
who thinks it may suit him, is to seek ‘a subordinate 
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■ situation oh some plantation for a time, and judge for 
]iims(‘lf how ho likes the life and what he thinks of the 
[)rospects. Sueh situations are not difficult to obtain by 
those who go the right way to work, and a young man 
who takes one will very soon find out, or be told, wdiether 
he is likely to succeed. But I repeat with all the emphasis 
1 can command that a young man who goes to Jamaica 
witliout experience and without training, jiossibly with 
little a}>titudc‘ for liard work of any kind, and with none 
at all for hard work in the tropics, and expects to turn his 
capital into a foitune in a few years, had much belter 
slay at home.’’ 



CHAPTER X 


BANANA SOILS IN JAMAICA 

The following facts about banana soils in Jamaica 
may be hel])ful in showing how much can be done to 
improve and make productive even the most unpromising 
soils. 

In the early stages * of the industry in Jamaica 
' banana land ’ was accepted to mean a soil in wliieh 
without drainage, without tillage, and by a su})crficial 
process of clearing and, perha})s, burning, before the 
suckc'rs were planted a good yield of commercial fruit was 
obtainable by tlie grac(‘ of Nature alone. Where' fine 
alluvial dej)f)sit has been reinforced with the humus from 
a prolonged growdh of forest or ruinate, and the district 
is a seasonable one, such old-fashioned ‘ banana land ‘ is 
still to be found in Jamaica, but in rapidly decreasing 
extent. To a superficial observer of the initial conditions 
of the banana industry in Jamaica it might have sei nu'd 
as though the banana was yire-eminently a j)roduct of 
virgin soils, and that as the first flush of the stored fertility 
of these soils became exhausted tlie growing of bananas 
wQuld be difficult, if not impossible. Under these con- 
ditions the vast area of virgin soil on the Spanish Main 
would appear certain to displace the resource s of so small 
and long settled an island as Jamaica for the profitable 
cultivation of the banana. 

“ Jamaica, however, in starting the banana industry 
had behind its resources the traditions and enterprise of 
many generations of English and Scottish agriculturists of 

♦ Bull, Dept, of Agric.t New Series, i. ^21 (1911). 
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the first rank who had created the lucrative sugar industry 
in the old days, and had battled with adversity when 
that industry w^as so seriously prejudiced by the opera- 
tion of the Continental bounties on beet sugar. To 
planters of this grade, the cultivation of the banana 
soon became more than the voluntar}^ bounty of Nature 
in smiling on the favourable conditions of soil and of 
climate. 

To men who had grown eane on the dry plains of St. 
(’athenne by tlie use of irrigation, it was but a natural 
sequence' to attempt the cultivation of the banana under 
I he same tonditions. Now every drop of winter available 
1 re)ru the l esources of the Rio Cobre System is being utilized 
in this manner, and bananas are being produced on 
10,000 acres of land that was formerly of nominal value 
for grazing purposes. 'Jdiese' soils w^ould be classed as 
natural banana soils, anel tlie emly condition required 
to make th*cin })roduetive is irrigation. Had they 
been in P(wtland and St. Mary these soils wamld have 
been found capable of growing magnificent crops of 
ba» lara.'^ v ith very little modification of the forces of 
Natv 

“ It was ascertained very early in the lr‘d.ory of the 
indu'-try in Jamaica that the banana could tkI stand 
stagaelion o: soil. It was assumed that this crop could 
not be grown on tb^ rich elay.s of the St. Mary hills, and 
that the banana land in that entire parish was restricted 
to the alluvi d bottoms and glades of rich, friable soil. 
During the past decade the pioneers in St. Mary have 
demonstrated that from the very summits of the hills to 
the deepest glades, from the undulating folds of the upland 
hills to the flat clay«: of the coastal region, there is hardly 
an acre of land th; t cannot be made to produce good 
bananas. A bird’s-eye view of this parish may now be 
likened to a vast expanse of bananas, and as new roads 
arc opened out into the outlying areas, an ever-increasing 
spread of this efiltivation is steadily taking place. The 
chief cultuitil problems in St. Mary have been drainage, 
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both on the flat and on hilly lands, and a lack of humus 
on the old lands which in some cases had grown canes 
continuaUy for over a century before tliey were planted 
up in bananas. These problems have been tackled by 
the planters in that parish with the most remarkable 
success, and the results of contour drains on steep hill -sides 
and of deep mains in the flat clay lands have shown that 
th(‘ Iieavy soils, when properly treated, are the best and 
most j)roductive banana soils in the parish, while the 
growing of green crops and implcnumtal tillage have 
restored w^orn soils to a pitch of full jiroductivity. 

In the parish of I’n'lawmy arc^ found some of the 
richest soils in the island, but owing to the droughts that 
j)eriodically occur the bananas were found to be apt to 
dry out. The Trelawny sugar planters have long led the 
way in the art of mulching, and by the application of the 
grass mulch on a liberal scale on these old sugar lands it 
has been demonstrated that profitable crops of bananas 
can !)(' grown despite the most adverse conditions of rain- 
fall. Even on tlie ‘ red dirt ’ derived from the limestone 
it has been shown that good crops of bananas can be grown 
in such a parish as St, Aim by the judicious use of the 

111 111 ell. 

‘‘ It is gradually dawning on our agriculturists that 
there are few cultivable soils in Jamaica below' 1500 ft. 
in ('levation where bananas cannot be grown by suitable 
methods of cultivation, drainage, mulching or irrigation 
where that is available. 

V In 1901, the WTiter commenced a study of the banana 
soils of the island, the results of which appeared in the 
Bulletin from t ime to time, but as the years roll Iiy, so the 
range becomes wdder and wider, until to-day it is hardly 
possible to classify any particular grades or types of soil 
as ‘ banana land.’ If the working basis of the latest and 
most progressive cultivators be regarded, it would appear 
that a ‘ banana soil ’ and a ‘ cultivated soil ’ will soon 
be synonymous in Jamaica. It would appear highly 
probable that many soils that have been tested under 
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inadequat(^ conditions of drainage or of tillage may in the 
near future yield success to planters with more enterprise 
and knowledge than their predecessors who have tried and 
failed. 

“ For })rcsent purposes, a few soils typical of different 
classes and types of land on which bananas are grown 
with success have been seketed and their composition and 
analysis set forth [on pp. 58 and 59]. 

Observations 

“No. 1 repress <"nls a very rich deposit overlying the 
liiiiestonc on an estate in Portland where magnificent 
bananas were growm year after year. This might be taken 
as an ideal banana soil -rich in humus and available 
plant food and of a rather retcaitive hut not impervious 
consistency. 

“ No. 2 is average; alluvial soil in Portland that has 
been long under enitivation and is on the limit of pro- 
ductivity as first-class bamma land. This is a light soil 
from wliich the humus is ra})idly abstracted under cultiva- 
tion w'tli a high rainfall. The present standard of humus 
is low and the niln n also below par. Chemical fertilizers 
when tried on this soil were inoperative. The provision 
of Vv‘ actable matter to restore the humus is clearly the 
problem to be faced in this ease. 

“ No. 8 is a repre entativc of a non-calcareous alluvial 
soil in St. Mary where excellent bananas are and have 
been grown ior many years by good tillage and green 
dressings. • 

“ No. 4 is a type of the heavy banana soils of this parish. 
Forking and deep drainage have worked wonders on this 
material. 

“No. 5 is a representative of the alluvial deposits rich 
in calcareous matter that are largely found in St. Mary. 
This soil failed to.respond to the most generous applications 
of chemical manures, but at once yielded a full grade of 
fruit when subjected to thorough implemental tillage and 
top dressings of cow peas. 
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“ No. 6. This is a sample of the hill-siae ciays in St, 
Mary that were formerly regarded as hopeless for the 
groAving of bananas. Forking and drainage enabled 
excellent results to be obtained, wdiereas fertilizers were 
inoperative in the absence of such special aids to 
cultivation. 

“ No. 7. This is a light, alluvial soil from St. Mary that 
had probably been worked for a cc^ntury as cane land 
before being put into bananas. In its present state it is 
rather below par in fertility. The humus, nitrogen and 
potash arc all low. Trials Avith fertilizers proved dis- 
appointing. Measures for increasing the humus appear to 
be all that is necessary for enabling such land to yield full 
returns of bananas. 

“ No. 8. This is an average sample of the irrigalde 
alluvial soils in wSt. Catherine as served })y th(‘ Kio Cobre 
Irrigation System. The mechanical eom})usition is an 
ideal one for bananas under irrigation, and the employment 
of implemcntal tillage. During ages of dry conditions 
these soils were reinforced by the growth of the guango and 
other leguminous trees. They arc of a full standard of 
fertility, and on some of these soils OA^^er 90 per cent, of 
straight bunches are obtained oAna* a large acreage. The 
‘ Galls ’ that occur here and there in some fields arc 
generally small areas of coarser sands dcAmid of humus, 
lixperiment has shown that fertilizcas have no beneficial 
elTect upon these abnormal spots. The reserves of fertility 
in the St. Catherine soils are very great, and it due care 
be,taken to avoid stagnation from the excessive application 
of wate r, t hese soils should hold their own for many years 
to come as first-class banana lands. 

“ No. 9. This represents a typical red soil from the 
limestone as existing in the uplands of St. Aim. Such a 
soil has been found to be generally lacking in humus and 
to be subject to drying out during a period of drought. 

“ Fertilizers were found quite inoperative, but recent 
experience on a fairly large scale has ‘indicated that if 
liberally mulched with grass and other vegetable refuse 
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fine crops^ of bananas can be grown on such soils. It 
would appear that the practice of mulching would enable 
a large extension of banana cultivation on the red soils to 
be successfidly brought about. It is noticeable that 
although derived from the limestone, the red soil has a 
very moderate content of this material now remaining. 
The process of weathering frequently removes almost the 
last traces of lime from these soils, and in some cases the 
addition of lime has a marked effect on its productive 
powers. 

“ No. 10. This is a sample of the soil from that magnifi- 
cent alluvial flat at the eastern end of St. Thomas that was 
formerly of enormous value for the growing of cane, and 
is now in bananas. These soils art^ excellent banana lands, 
and magnificent crops are obtainable if the exposed 
situation of the lands does not result in the loss of the 
cro}) by breeze as has too fia-quently been the case during 
the ])ast ten years. It would appear to the writer that 
the wisest policy wxmld be to utilize the bananas for 
establish'ing cocoa and coco-nuts on these lands, and 
eventual y to abandon the banana in favour of these crops 
that ar(* not so snbjec't to dainag(‘ from wind. The fertility 
of these soils and their adaptability to cultivation are even 
greater tliaii the bare figures of the analysis ’would indicate, 
wlulc du; rainf ill is hl)eral and the climate hot and humid 
and favoural)l(‘ to the growing of large crops. 

“No. 11. This is a soil that has been found to grow 
bananas well ’n Vcrc. The recent developments in the 
modcrnizfttion of the sugar industry in that parish haye, 
however, encouraged the })laiiters to grow more canes, 
and this would appear to be a more suitable and satis- 
factory crop for this, the most fertile alluvial tract in the 
island. 

“ No. 12. This is a good specimen of some of the 
abandoned cane lands of St. James, which are rich but 
rather retentive soils requiring only thorough tillage and 
ample drainage t« yield fine crops of bananas. There are 
great possibilities for the extension of the banana as a 
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cultivated crop of this parish, but in many cases special 
methods and treatment of the soil are required to ensure 
success. The ‘ Sugar-cane climate,’ associated with a dry 
spring, is a difficulty which may require in some districts 
special measures for securing a good tiltli and mulching to 
secure a good return of early fruit when the prices rule 
high.” 



CTTAPTFK XI 

HUMUS. FARMYARD MANURE. LBIE 

Jt is evident that, in every single particular, experiments 
''iiould be made by the planter in order to determine 
what method is best for the special soil and climate 
where the cultivation is carried on, and in no respect 
is this more necessary than with manures. The old 
theory, founded on Liebig's teaching, that, having analysed 
tlie plant and the soil, it was a simple matter of cal- 
culation to find out what fertilizers to apply, is now 
discredited. It is very difficult to estimate correctly 
what prop -rt ion of any particular element in the soil is 
actually ‘ available ” for the use of plants ; and again, it 
does not follow that all the substances found in analysing 
ji plant an' necessary to its well-being. The physical and 
meehanieai (’ondition ot soils appears to be more important 
than tlie chemical eomoosition. 

According to the Bntletin of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Intelligence and of Plant Diseases for December 1912, 
modern re.^eareh into the jihysical properties of the soi4 
in different parts of the world leads to the conclusion that 
in studying soil nutrients, the crude form of chemical and 
mechanical analysis of air-dry soil does not give results 
that are truly representative of the nutritive potentialities 
of the soil investigated. For instance, liquids of different 
composition can be obtained from the same soil by 
pressure, washing (trituration), and leaching by rain ; and 
it is held that in nature two soils of similar chemical com- 
position may give rise to entirely diHerent plant conditions 
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as a result of continual alterations in the concentration 
of the soil waters. 

Humus 

For bananas it is important that there should be decayed 
veg('table matter, “ humus,” in the soil. According to 
Voeleker, “ the principal eiTects of humus on the soil arc 
of a physical character, and it exercises particular benefit 
through its ])ower of retaining moisture. Humus, how- 
ever, has a distinct chemical action, in that it forms 
combinations with iron, calcium, and ammonia. It thus 
becomes one of the |)rinci])al sources of supply of the 
nitrogenous food of plants, and a soil rieh in humus is one 
rich in nitrogen.” 

Farmyard Manure 

Farmyard manure is to a large extent composed of 
humus, and contains all the constituents required by 
crops ; but the physical condition of the soil is also im- 
proved by its use, inasmuch as tlic land is kej)t yiorous, and 
air is allowed free access. It may be spread fresh on the 
banana fields and ])loughed in at any time. The great 
dilhculty is to get enough of it, but whatever there is 
should be apjdicd as soon as the plants are put in, or, 
generally speaking, at the earliest stage possible in the life- 
history of the plant or ratoon. Green manuring should 
be used as a substitute, if farmyard is not available. 
[See paragraphs on Mulching, p. 3d.) 


Lime 

The use of lime is of the greatest importance, as it 
increases fertility, chiefly by improving the physical 
texture of the soil. 

It is natural to suppose that any soil derived from 
limestone must have abundance of lime in it. But natural 
agencies, chiefly the carbonic acid and water in the soil, 
* Agric, News, xii. 104 (1913), ‘ ♦ 
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remove the lime. Professor A. D, Hall states that linu 
is disappeaTing from the unmaimred plots at Rothamsted 
under arable cultivation at an approximate rate of 1000 lbs. 
per acre per annum — a rate which is increased by the 
use of manures like sulphate of ammonia, but diminished 
by the use of nitrate of soda and of dung. He says that 
''failing the renewal of the custom of chalking or liming, 
the continuous removal of calcium carbonate thus indicated 
must eventually result in the dde rioration of the land to 
the level of that which has never been chalked at all, and 
even a state of sterility will ensue if much use is made of 
acid artificial manures.” Dr. Phipson has shown that, on 
a sugar estate' in British Guiana, in fields which have been 
unde r cult i vat ie)n from ten to fifteen years, the percentage 
of lime m the soil was 0*44 to 0*04, but the percentage in 
fieleis cull ivat eel for sixty years hael fallen considerably, 
amounting only to 0-11 to e)‘40. 

The action of lime on clay is to cause the minute particles 
to become* grouped te)gcther to fe)rm larger grains with 
wielcr interstices, so that both air anel water can percolate 
more fre *!/. Lime binds sands together somewhat, se) 
that in boih case's it improves the tilth and t he ea])illarity 
of the soil. Hevwever, there is a danger of rendering sandy 
soils te)o light and open. 

Lime is also of much value wLen applied after ploughin;. 
into the soil the cut stems and leaves of the banana, oi 
the green manuring, as it helps to decompose the organic 
matter, or hum as, and thus encourages nitrification and 
makes the nitrogen and other constituents of the humuft 
available to the crop. If, therefore, there is only a small 
quantity of humus in the soil, and it is not renewed, lime 
does more harm than good, as the humus is speedily used 
up, and the soil becomes sterile. 

It improves sour land by neutralizing the acid materials. 
By combining witli certain constituents of the soil, it sets 
free potash and other useful food material, and so, although 
not exactly a manbre in itself, the effect on the land is 
that of a rnanurti. 
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Quicklime is suitable for use on stiff clays and on rich 
soils, while marl and chalk are better for light soils deficient 
in organic matter. The quicklime should be slacked before 
spreading. One ton per acre every four or five years has 
been recommended, and better results may be obtained by 
applying 4 or 5 ewt. every year. 



CHAPTER Xn 


FERTILIZERS 

“It is generally recognized that the great practical 
problem confronting the soil chemist is the proper use of 
soil amendments or fertilizers. The farmers of the United 
States now spend annually for fertilizers upwards of 
$100,000,000. It is estimated by various authorities that 
;i large fraction, perhaps as much as three-fourths, of the 
material represented by this expenditure is misapplied 
for lack of intelligent direction. Yet all of this enormous 
mass of fertilizer.s can be used to advantage.’' * 

Experiiiieiits have been carried on in various places 
with fertilizers for bananas, and perhaps the most useful 
account oi the^e that has been published is of some 
underta'ven by +hc (government of Queensland. In Fiji 
also luanurial experiments with China bananas have been 
carried on from 1907. The aim of the experiments has 
been to t(st the elTects of manures in general, and to see 
if land on which banenas have been cultivated for some 
years can be inrale to give payable returns by the usc of 
manures. The results, according to Mr. C. H. Knowles, 
Superintendent of Agriciilture,f tend to show that tht* 
a})plication of nitrogenous manure and superphosphate 
IS beneficial, and that potash appears to increase the total 
weight of the crop, but has little or no effect on the number 
of hands of the bunches. 

With reference to the application of fertilizers in Queens - 

* “The Soil Solutitn.’ By F. K. Cameron, in charge Physical and 
Chemical Inveeligalioas, Bureau of Soils, U.S. Department of Agriculture 
1911. 

t Report on Agriculture for the year 1910 , Fiji. 
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land, Mr. A. J. Boyd* informs us that in May 1909 
Mr. A. W. Benson, then Instructor in Fruit Culture in 
Queensland, was deputed by the Minister for Agriculture, 
Queensland, to proceed to Buderim Mountain, and select 
suitable sites on which bananas had been grown, for 
experimental work in manuring. He selected two plots 
of land, both of which were so exhausted that to attempt 
to grow bananas on them in that condition would have 
been to court failure. After consultation with the Agri- 
cultural Chemist, Mr. J. C. Briinnich, thecomposition of a 
complete manure was decid(;d on. The ground having 
been thoroughly pre])ared, the planting of bananas was 
done in September 1909 ; and the whole work was carried 
on by the growers under the personal suj)er vision of 
Messrs. Benson and Briinnich. Mr. Benson was ap- 
pointed Director of Agriculture in Tasmania, but the 
experiments were continued by Mr. Briimhch, who gives 
the following Fourth Progress Report and table f on page 
73, as the result of the first harvest of fruit : 

“ The first harvest of bmit from the Banana Manuring 
Experiment Blocks has just been comi)lcted and the 
results are quite satisfactory. The experiments show that 
exhausted banana lands, as long as the soil is in good 
physical condition and contains a fair amount of hurnus, 
may be made to yield fair profitable crops with thorough 
cultivation and heavy manuring. 

“ Our manurial basis, the minimum quantity of fertiliz- 
ing materials necessary which have to be applied annually, 
iS— 

160 lbs. of Potash, 

80 lbs. of Phosphoric Acid, 

40 lbs. of Nitrogen per acre, 

when the stools are planted 12 ft. apart, giving 802 stools 
per acre. With ordinary artificial fertilizer this amount 
works out to an application of Sj lbs. of manure, at a cost 
of about per stool. 

* Qvee^island Agric. Joum,, xxix, 48 (1912). f Ibid. xivi. 317 (1911). 
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‘‘ On vel*y poor, exhausted lands, this quantity ol 
manure has to be applied twice a year, about March and 
October, so that at tlie end of the first harvest, in March, 
when the plants are eighteen months old, tlic plantation 
will have just received its fourth application of manure, 
and the second harvest would be obtained with five 
dressings of manure, at a total cost of about 1a*. (kl. per 
stool, and with a probable* harvest of about ten dozen the 
first crop and twenty-five dozen the second harvest, under 
favouraMe weather conditions. 

With regard to the actual artificial fertilizer to be 
applied, the experiments so far teach us that phosphoric 
acid should be applied in the form of superphosphate, 
oitrogen in the form of dried blood or of nitrate nitrogen 
nitrate of soda or nitrate of lime). The stoeds which 
received nitrates gave l)y far the best-(*ooking and heaviest 
fruit. Ammonium sul[)hate does not appear to do well 
as a source of nitrogen.'’ 

The fpllowing’^ is the Fifth Progress Report by Mr. 
J. C. Briinnich : Last year, on account of long dry s{)ells, 
was ^xf eptit.rially trying to our banana crops, making the 
crop i)..ttieularly late ; still the results of the experimental 
plots on Buderim Mountain are highly satisfactory, and 
prove ^'learly the great advantages of thorough and deep 
culthat fon, cembined with a liberal application of artificial 
fertilizers. 

“The harvest from the first scries of experiments, 
rcpresentiiig Ihe second year’s crop, as the plots were 
planted in October 1909, is quitch up to expectation, .as 
seen from the results tabulated on pp. 76-78. The table 
gives both tlu- number of doz ns of bananas and the 
number of bunches (in brackets) for each plot, and also 
calculated yield per acre, 

“ On I^Ir. Foote's plot the yield agrees, with almost 
mathematical accuracy, with the quantities of artificial 
fertilizers ; and the high yields of experimental plots B, 
F, and I, on wfirch double quantities were applied, with 
**Qit 4 ien 8 laiid Agric. Journ., xxviii. 349 (1912). 
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54, 50, and 43 hundred dozens of bananas per acre, are 
easily j)ick(‘d out, and form a striking contrast with the 
result of the uiimanured plot D, on whicli the stools are 
practically dying out. On Mr. Guy’s plots, first scries, 
the results are not so striking, and in most cases the 
bunches were very mucli later, so that, in order to get 
a fair comjiarison of the second year’s harvest, which, as 
a rule, was taken in our experiments up to December in 
each year, we estimated the crop up to JMarch (figures on 
the table in italics). The poorer results of Mr. Guy’s 
[)lots of the first series are partly due to heavy washaways 
in the earlier stages of growth. 

“ So far no definite conclusions can be drawn from 
the first series of experiments with regard to the advan- 
tages of cither superphosphate (P) or Tliomas’ Phosphate' 
(Pt), but the sujieriority of drii'd blood (Nb) and of nitrate 
v>f lime (Nil) as a source of nitrogen over aniiuoniuiii 
sulphate (Na) is quite ajiparent. 

'' With regard to the second series of experiments, whieli 
wt^e planted in September 1910. the lateness of tiu' eroj). 
due to a rather dry season, is particularly noticeable on 
Mr. Foote’s block, and only on jilots L, M, and N, 
on which, prior to the jilanting of bananas, a very 
heavy crop of jiigeon-peas was grown and ploughed under, 
the majority of the bundles was harvestcal by the end of 
December. Tlie cro]) itself is not quite up to the results 
of the first year’s crop of the first series. The stools, 
however, look particularly well, and the growth of the 
second suckers is quite phenomenal, resembling the he althy 
vigorous growth of bananas on virgin scrub land, so that 
the second year’s harvest should be a very lieavy one. 
On Mr. Guy’s block, second scries, the bum^lies matured 
earlier all round, and the yield was quite as good as that 
of the first cro]) of the first scries, experimental plots 
12 and’ 14, with the double amount of fertilizers, giving 
again the best results. 

“ On all the experimental plots green manures wcr<* 
grown between the banamxs, and the crQp of smad 
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Plot No. 1 Plot No. 2 

(J. Foote, Esq.) (W. H. Guy, Esq.) 
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“ The banana requires a complete manure, bringing to 
the soil at the same time nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash, witli predominance of the last-named elcm(‘nt. 
We are hap])y to find ourselves on this point in perfect 
rigreement with the views of M. Dugast on the one part, 
und on the other part with those of M. Teissonnier, Chief 
of the Agricultural Service of French Guinea, who has 
studied very closely on its own ground the manuring of the 
banana. 

“ Most frequently the dead leaves and stems of the banana 
are used as manure ; in these it is thought that the greater 
part of the elements removed from the soil are restored to 
it ; but the useful elTcet of this vegetable matter is very 
feeble, on account of the slowness of their decomposition, 
and it is preferable, according to the authoritative advice 
of S(‘mlcr, to make composts of iJieni in mixing them with 
ashes, lime, farmyard manure, &c., and tomllow them to 
rot during a year — still it will be necessary to add potash 
and })hos|)horic acid in which they are deheient. The 
guanos, generally employed at the Azores and in the 
Canary Islands, the oil-cakes and the fish-manure em- 
ployed in India, are equally insuflicient, and ought also to 
be made complete by the addition of potassic and phos- 
pliated manures. 

“ Some excellent results have been obtained in Madeira, 
in a volcanic soil, poor in potash and in phosphoric acid, 
but rich in nitrogen and better provided with carbonate 
of lime than the greater part of tropical soils, by the 
iippplication of a complete manure, testing : 

Nitrogen . . . .13 pci cent. 

Potash . . . . 20 ,, „ 

Phosphoric acid . . 16 ,, „ 

“This manure, which is a mixture of very concentrated 
and very soluble products, is applied in the proportion of 
50 grammes per plant, equal to oz., in a trench 
made about 18 in. around the stem. The aI)j]JLia4ion^f 
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this manure is made twice a year, so that each plant 
receives in all 100 grammes of the mixture (3j oz.). 

“ To us this quantity appears too little, also that it would 
be to the interest of the planter to strengthen still more 
the proportion of potash in the complete manure by 
giving the whole of the nitrogen under an organic form, 
as oil -cake, guanos, fish -manure, farmyard manure, 
composts, &c. 

“We advise the trial of a manure testing 

Potash . . . .20 per cent. 

Phosphoric acid . . 10 ,, 

“ This manure can be very easily prepared by mixing, for 
manuring a hectare ])lanted with 1500 plants (equal to 
600 f)lants jjcr acre) : 400 kilos of sulphate of potash, 
containing 50 per cent, of potash, and 600 kilos of mineral 
superphos})hatc', or the same quantity of basic slag, which 
would furnish at the same time lime and phosphoric acid. 

“ To reduce the expense of transport, there would be 
equally an advantage in giving the phosphoric acid in the 
form of superphosphate containing 45 per cent, of phos- 
phoric acid ; th^Tc would then be required 240 kilogrammes 
})er hectare. 

“(Th^se quantities, reduced to English weights and 
measures, would be as follows : 400 kilos of sulphate of 
potash per hectare are equal to 880 lbs,, and this is equal 
to 344 lbs. per acre. Six hundred kilos of mineral super- 
phosphate are equal to 1300 lbs. per hectare, and this is^^ 
equal to 530 lbs. per acre ; and 240 kilos of the stronger 
sup'cTphosphate, generally known as Professor Wagner's 
‘double phosphate,’ are equal to 528 lbs. per hectare, 
represented by 211*2 lbs. per acre.) 

“ The mixture can be easily made without there being 
any fear of loss of fertilizing materials. It should be 
employed in the ixroportion of 400 or 600 grammes per 
plant, according aj^ the preference may be given to the 
double superphosphate or to the common kind. (Equal 
to 14 oz,, and* to 1 lb. 5 oz., respectively.) Care must^ 

F 
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be taken to place the manure in a trench made around the 
stem, avoiding placing it in direct contact with the latter, 
so as to prevent accidents. 

^‘This manure costs at the maximum 200 francs per 
hectare', about lid. per plant, without counting the 
iiitrf-gciious manures. It is a very small expense, which 
will be largely compensated by the regularity of and 
increased yield in the crops.'’ 

The Director of Agriculture; in Jamaica states in his 
Annual Report for 1909-10, with reference to that colony 
only, that “ some recent experiments with manures have 
confirmed our former conclusions, that bananas do not 
require fertilizers, and that humus, lime, and drainage are 
the chief factors that are of practical importance to the 
cultivator of this crop in Jamaica. If it be remembered 
that the drain on an acre of land, by the removal of 300 
stems of bananas, is less than that of the ‘•crops of wheat 
grown at Rothamsted for sixty years on the same soil 
without manure, it is not a matter for s\irprise tliat the 
banana should be so little responsive to chemical 
fertilizers.” 



CHAPTER XIII 


FUNGUS DISEASES 

1. Dl SILASES OF TITE BuLB AND LbaVES 

Fanaina and Coda -McKenny, in May 1910,* gave 

all account of a disease in Panama and Costa Rica. The 
disease was first noticed among the various plantations in 
Panama, in 19()G, in fields five to six years old. From 
certain spots it spread all round, affecting at last a con- 
siderable arca.^ The fields when ten years old were 
absolutely worthless. Thirty miles from this district the 
disease nijikes ils ap])earance, but only sjioradieally. In 
Costa Rica it is serious in certain localities. 

Comnonly th(‘ first (‘xtcTiial sign is a rapid yellowing 
and subsc quent browning and wilting of one or more leaves. 
Sometimes th(‘n is a striking curvature and yellowing of 
the teriniiial })art of the leaf blade while the remainder is 
rtill grtcn. Eventually all the leaves die and fall back 
against the trunk, leaving a crop of suckers which in turn 
are kille d and give place to still weaker shoots. The fruit 
of diseased shoots rarely matures, and even when mature is 
worthless, with blotched, somewhat shrivelled surtace and* 
dry, pithy interior. Shoots which develop after one or 
two suckers have died larely reaeii the flowering stage; 
when they do, however, weak, distorted, worthless bunches 
ar(‘ produced. On cutting the pseudo-stem [trunk] across 
and longitudinally many of the liundles are found to.be of 
a yellow, reddish or reddish-purple colour, the colour 
deepening towards the root-stock. In the last stages the 
colour of the bundles may be almost black. While in 

* Science, xxxi. 750. 

8.3 
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recently affected plants the vessels of the upper part of the 
stalk and the leaves may be normal, those of the root- 
stock [bulb] are always coloured. ... A nauseating odour 
is often given off when leaf stalks which have been diseased 
for. some time are cut open, though there may be no sign of 
rotting in the trunk.” 

McKenny found both bacteria and fungus hy})hai in the 
gummy substance blocking cells and vessels of the xylern- 
portion of the vascular bundles, but did not determine the 
cause of the disease. 

H. Levy described the disease in Costa Rica in 1910.* 
He points out what seems to be a characteristic of this 
particular disease, that the sheaths of the trunk of young 
plants split from the bulb upwards for a distance of one to 
two feet, sometimes right througli to the heart, in which 
case the young embryo leaves ])ush out through the 
aperture and develop. With the older ^dants the first 
sign of infection is manifested in a different way : a fringe 
of yellow will appear on the lower leaves of tlie plant. . , . 
After a few days the entire lot of leaves turn yellow ; at 
this stage it is often confounded with suckers suffering 
from drought or lack of drainage, but in a few days the 
disease puts on another sym})tom which is peculiar to it. 
All the leaves sudd(mly turn a brown colour and hang 
quite limply down the side of the sucker, the heart, leaf, 
and bunch, if young, turning black. ... In a ‘ sick ’ 
bunch the tips of the fingers present a pinched -in appear- 
ance, something like dry-weather fruit, when it stfuds to 
ripen in the open. It will not do so evenly as a healthy 
bunch w'ould, but one finger here and there all over the 
bunch, the yellow fingers showing up in contrast to the 
green ones. . . . 

“ The leaves have not such a crisp feel as those that 
are found on dry-weather bananas or from the natural 
shedding of the leaves, but a soft dani]) feel, which con- 
tinues until all the moisture dries out ^ it is only a matter 
of time when the whole tree rots to the ground, giving off 
* Journ. Jam. Agric. Soc.^ xiv. 241 .‘ 
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a very offensive smeil. At all stages of growth, if the 
bulb of an infected sucker be split open, the heart will be 
found rotten and composed of a putrid yellow mass ; further 
out the fibres will be found to be firmer, but still in a 
decomposing state and having a yellowish tinge, until the 
outer part is reached, and here will be found, say about 
one inch from the surface, a bright red streak flanked to 
the outside and inside by a brighter yellow than occurs on 
the other part of the cut surface; the red streak follows 
all the passages to the roots and continues all along these 
io their extremities. All the roots will present a sickly 
a}ij)(*arance^ some quite dc^ad, others partly so, but none 
quite healthy. Tlu* smell given olT by a diseased ])anana 
sucker is olTensive and })cculiar, and if once experienced 
cannot be mistaken.” 

Cuba.-— Va'w in Smith* re})ortcd that he had investigated 
a disease of })ananas which occurs in Cuba, and from Ids 
juatcrial had isolated a sp(‘cies of Fu.sarinni {F. cuhoise) 
which, wJien inoculated into the midrib, leaf-stalk, and 
trunk, gave a typical d’scoloration ol the vascular bundles, 
and from tiu se ihe fungus w'as again isolated. Tlu' ex])eri‘ 
rncnls had to be discontinued befoje the bulb could be 
inft^eted. 

Tru'tdud, — The “ Moko is a variety of plantain which 
was at one time commonly growm in Trinidad as a shade 
})lant for young ea( lo. About tw^enty yc^ars ago, this 
variety was almost t xtirpated by a disease which was not 
investigated until 1910, wlien J. B. Rorer, the Mycologist 
of the D('])artment of Agriculture of Trinidad, comnnncetf 
a carefnl study of it. At first he supposed it was the 
Pannma disease, many of the symptoms being similar, but 
ihe Jongiludinal splitting of the leaf-sheaths forming the 
trunk, wliich is so el lara cl eristic of the Panama disease, 
does not oeeur, and the common banana or Gros Michel, 
which is so susceptible to the Panama disease, appears to 
be practically iinmune from tlie “ Moko ” disease. The 
results of Rorer’s exhaustive study of this disease were 
* SctefLCf'f i-xxi. 750, 
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published in April 1911 under the title, “A Bacterial 
Disease of Bananas and Plantains,” in “ Phytopathology,” 
and reprinted by the Board of Agriculture of Trinidad. 
The disease is caused by a bacterium [Bacillus musw). This 
organism was isolated from diseased })lants, and used to 
infect other varieties and species of Musa. The red banana 
and tb(‘ dwarf or China banana [Musa Cavendishii) sue- 
cunibed to inoculation. The Manila hem]:) plant [Musa 
textiles) ])roved to be quite resistant, and allliougli some of 
iiie inoculated plants of the common banana (Gros Michel) 
died, the progress of the disease was slow, some remained 
a})])arenlly quite healthy, and the fact that this variety 
has nev('r l)eeTi found to he naturally alTeeied leads Korea 
to believe that it is, as has been stated a])()ve, praei j(‘a!l\ 
immune from this ])artieular disease, d'his disease has Ix^eii 
easily k('pt under control in Trinidad on several small 
pianlings of plantains and bananas by saiute.ry measure:, 
alone. As soon as a diseased plant is notic'cd, it is dug 
u}) and burnt on the spot, and all tools and instruuK'ni- 
used in the work ar(‘ sterilized by fires All suckers are 
examiiu'd bc'fore' jdanling. 

Th(' symptoms of the disease, according to Borer, are 
as follows : “ d'h(' presence ol the disease is as a ruk' lirst 
deU'cted in the lower leaves. The leaf- blades droop a 
little more than usual and have a sliglilly yellowish tinge, 
symploms very similar to those brougJit about by drought. 
vSooii, however, the stalk of one of the leaves gives way 
just at tlie base of the leaf-blade, and all the otlu r leave s 
quiekl) break down in a similar manner. Eventually the 
terminal leaf too bends over, and the plant dies and rots 
down to the ground. 

“ dTans verse sections of the trunk show that practically 
all the vessels are discoloured, the colour ranging from 
pale yellow to dark brown or bluisl) black, and filled with 
bacteria. The discoloured bundles run back into the true 
stem and thence into the young suckers and buds. Some- 
times in badly diseased plants the tissues of the Icaf- 
“stalks and stems are broken down completely, so that 
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fairly larg^ bacterial cavities are formed. If transverse 
sections of leaf or stem are let stand for a short time, the 
cut surfaces soon become covered with bacterial drops 
which have been forced out from the ends of the bundles. 
If the sections, when freshly cut, are put in large covered 
dishes a\\ay from the air, })ure cultures of the organism 
may be oldained directly from these drops. If the disease 
is not se vere, or a plant does not become infected until it 
has just formed a bunch of fruit, it may remain perfectly 
health} -looking, but many of the young fruits, or ‘ lingers,’ 
do not properly mature : tluy remain small and eventually 
become black Jind rotten. In such cases it is found that 
there are scmuc discoloured bundles filled with bacteria in 
the leaves, stem, fruit-stalk, or fruits. When diseased 
suckers are ]/laiited, the terminal l(‘nf frequently turns 
black and dries u]), so that the plant dies." 

Iha'cr states,that the true Panama disease also exists in 
Tri.'iidad. 

Sutinain . — In April 19]] Essed published in the jinnals 
of Boiany * an aeeoimt of a so-called Panama disease 
whic'li is viruh nt in Surinam, and d(‘seribed a fungus 
which lie b(^li(‘ves is the cause of the disease. The disease 
appeared on fu'lds onl} one year old, and the loss amounted 
to 2a to 75 pe]‘ cent, of th(‘ second and third cro})s. On 
some tu'Ids the entire cro]) was lost. It is only since exten- 
sive fields of the cominereial banana (Jamaican banana, 
Gros Michel) luive been jdanted that this disease has 
attracted atlcntion. This banana appears to be most 
susce])tible ; the Lady's Finger ” banana, the coinmoKi* 
plant.ain, and the China banana are not subject to it. 

The first symjitoms of tlu‘ disease in Surinam, according 
to Essed, are a withering of the margin of the leaves and a 
diseoloral ion along the midrib; sometimes the youngest 
(unopened) leaf withers, the others remaining healthy ; 
sometimes the older leaves wither before there is any 
arrest of growth in the youngest leaf. Then development 
ceases, the leavef^ drooj), the plant looks water-starved, 
* xxv. '^3. 
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wrinkles appear in the slicath (tnmk) and midrib of the 
leaves, wh eh gradually dry up, and finally the trunk 
bends down along a line of least resistanee. As soon as 
the disease becomes evident, the bulb when cut shows 
sigps of putrefaction. Its whitish colour has turned 
yellowisli with reddish-brown spots or streaks. The roots 
do not begin to decay before the tissue at their base is 
affected, proving that the germ docs not enter by them. 
Essed has traced the starting-point of disintegration to an 
old wound -surface, and he says that there is “reason to 
assume that the fungus at the start behav(‘s as a wound 
j>arasite or saprophyte, living at first on the' exudation, 
and by degrees making its way u]) into the damaged 
vessels.'’ 

The disease is caused by a })reviously undescril)ed 
funous, which the author proposes to call Vstila^inoidrlla 
mmwperda. 

'i'he fungus at first attacks the fibro-vascular ])undles, 
pr(‘ venting the passage of water along the wood vessels, 
which explains the water-starved appearance of the })iant, 
and then spreads outwards, forming numerous s})ores of 
more than one kind. 

In the rhizome (bulb) of a diseased plant the fungus is 
found chiefly in the wood vessels and adjoining tissue ; 
the vessels become discoloured and the sap is absorbed 
by the fungus in them. The first change in the parenchyma 
is an unusual cloudiness of the })rotoplasm, apparently 
caused by an enzyme secreted by the fungus ; the brown 
ftiseoloration and the slimy degeneration of the walls of 
the vessels must also be ascribed to an enzyme. CJradually 
the cell contents arc absorbed and replaced by the carti- 
laginous sclerotiuni. Transverse sections of the leaf-blade 
show that the hyphae in the vessels send out bramihes at 
right angles to the walls ; these end in the intercellular 
spaces among the subepidermal cells and produce oblong 
or irregular sclerotia. In the sheath special selerotia are 
formed in the star-sha])ed parenchyma cells : the hyplue 
Vhich enter these cells send branches into the rays, 
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where they form sclcrotia which give rise to little 
spores. 

In the leaf-blade the fertile hypha* develop in or among 
the palisade parenchyma cells ; some of them reach the 
inner walls of the outermost parenchyma layer, forming 
sclcrotia, which, after remaining dormant for a time, pro- 
duce spores ; the spores may remain in the sclcrotium, or 
the pressure of the surrounding tissues may force them 
into the cells above ; they become free after the leaf has 
decayed. The hyplue may also penetrate into the sub- 
epiderrnal layers, filling the cells with sclcrotia; or they 
may emerge on the surface of the leaf as little brown gall- 
like swellings (Mycoeexidia ) ; sonatimes they go back 
through the epidermis or through the stomata, or they 
ramify all over the surface of the leaf, producing numerous 
sickle-shaped conidia. 

Essed foun4 bacteria, but j>roved by inoculation of 
healthy ])lants that the fungus, and not the bacteria, was 
the causq,of the disease as it occurs in Surinam, lie w^as 
not successful in finding remedies to prevent the spreading 
of the disease. Plants once diseased, of course, cannot be 
cured, and tlierefore remedies must be limited to a preven- 
tion of spreading. Spraying with Boixh^aux Mixture the 
plants all round an infected spot and burning infected 
plants is the natural suggestion to make as a beginning. 

The United Fruit Company employ an expert agent to 
travel and collect every kind of disease-resistant commercial 
banana for thiir plantations in Jamaica and in continental 
America. They had great hopes at first of a variety whiclv 
was called the “ Congo banana, and was repiited to have 
come originally from the West Coast of Africa. Although 
immune from disease, and planted to some extent as an 
(xperiment in Surinam in substitution of the Jamaican, 
the fruit has not found favour with the fruit merchants, as 
the fingers ripen irregularly and are apt to get broken at 
the neck and drop off before becoming fully ripe. {See 
under Surinam in* Chapter XXIX.) 

Surinam Elepha7aiaiiis Disease. - Ih'sides the “Pananm. 
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Disease ” another disease has long been known, though 
never widespread, in tlie banana fields of Surinam and 
Colombia ; but it does not cause much apprehension among 
the ])la liters. 

The disease* shows as a swelling, sometimes enormous, 
of ihe base of the trunk, hence called bigie footoc or 
'' elepliantiasis,” The oldest leaves then begin to wither, 
owing to rupture of the tissue close to the trunk ; tlicsi^ 
leaves hang on during the winttr, and do not look any 
difT(T(‘nt from the ordinary deatl leaves ; but careful 
examination shows a luimlx'r of litih' galls {Mifcocccidia) 
on tl!(‘ slus'itiis and l('a!‘-stalks, some of them ])roj('cting 
through the epidermis. Tlu^ (aid of thc^ shoot may go on 
growing for sonu' time aftei the ouli r h'aves are (haul, but 
\ h(‘ y(iimg l(‘aves are always jxiorly (hwelojK'd and chlorotic. 
At this stage ilie upper part of the rhizomo (bulb) can be 
lirokdi otT (dean by a slight pull. 

St elions in the rhizome show that, the fungus attacks 
first tlu' outer and u])p(T part of the jiarciudiynia. Tlu 
slougi dug of the lowia- l(‘av(ss is probably due to tension 
etius(al by the ('iiormous (]uantiti(‘s of hypha* making tludr 
way through the tissues to tlu' oulsid(‘ of the leaf-slu'aths ; 
and probably also to a sloAr disintegration caused by 
enzyuu's secreted by the fungus. As the fungus extends 
hoiizontally just below the bases of the out('rmost leaves, 
it is jirobable that this is the region of infection ; if it is 
only when the tissues at this point are young and thin 
that infection can take place, theslow^ sjireadof the disease 
^eceivu's a rc^ady explanation. 

Kssed obtained from the diseased plants pure (‘ultnrcs 
of a fungns, and luis named it Ustilaglnoidclla wdipi^cra. 

The sjircad of tlie dis(‘asc can be chcckcxl b} s}>raying 
with Bojcieaiix Mixture. 

The latest inlormalion on the subject of the })rincij)al 
disease’ in Surinam is givu n by J)rost in Bullctm No. 26 
of the Department of Agriculture, Surinam. f The author 
slates that this disease is dill'creiit from that prevalent in 
Etsed 111 Anv Bot., xxv. t Agric. Neim, xi. 142 (1912), 
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Panama and Costa Rica, though it has long been known 
as the Panama disease, and although it also attacks 
})rincipally the Gros Michel variety. He bases this state- 
ment on a comparison of Levy’s description of the true 
Panama disease with the sym])toms of the Surinam form 
as obse rved l)y himself, lie proposes the name Surinam 
Panama Disease,” to distinguish it from the form ])revalent 
in Cent ral America. 

The principal symptoms of the Surinam disease are given 
as follows: (1) The occurrence of yellow^ spots on the' 
leaves ; this is best secai in young plants ; it cannot be 
taktai as a •(hTinite symptom, as it may be occasioned b} 
other cause s. (2) The sudden appearance of one or more 
incompletely developed leaves, (.‘f) Longitudinal splitting 
of the external leaf-sheath. (4) In the most usual form 
plants of SIX months or older, wdiieh have been ])reviousiy 
healthy, show softening, ribbing, and folding of the iicart* 
leaf, [)r(jvi(k'd no fruit is preseitl. Th(^ oklc'r leaves break 
oil at t h(- junction of the stalk and leaf-shealh, turn yellow , 
and di(‘ in a days ddie plants are epiite dead a few 
weeks laier, IVhen fruit is present, the trunk remains 
with the bunch at the to]), but the fruit is without value, 
as even when d is a})parently ripe it has no taste. The 
root ‘O'stems of diseased bananas do not appear to be less 
strong than tiiose of iu'althy jdants. 

On cuUang o])en a, diseased bulb it is seen that the 
vascular bundles are discoloured brown, and that the dis- 
coloration extends into some of the bundles of the leaf- 
sluuth as well as, in some cases, into certain of tln^. 
vascular strands of the roots. The central portion of the 
bulb may comnuaice to rot when the disease is in an 
advanced condition, but the outside remains firm for some 
time. The main dilTerences between this description and 
that of Levy are that tliere are no external symptpms of 
disease in the roots, that the plants dry u]) and do not 
rot, and that tliere is no smell. The absence of rotting in 
the bulb is a particularly noticeable point of dilierencc, 
except in the final stages of the disease. 
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Drost has shown by infection experiments that the • 
Surinam Panama disease is due to a fungus named 
Lepiospora musm, which has Cephalosporiiim and Fusarium 
stages in its life-history. It can penetrate the root-hairs, 
and thene(‘ spread into the central bundle of the roots, 
whence it ])asses into the root-stock and ascends the 
vascular bundles of the leaf-sheaths. Usually, however, 
it attacks directly the bundles exposed at the place where 
tlie suckers have been cut from the mother plant, under 
the surface of the soil. The fungus is not as a rule found 
in tlie leaf-blade or in the fruit-stalk. 

India . — A disease' of bananas was rc'ported in April 
1911 by S. K. Basil* as occurring lU'ar ('hinsmah, Bengal. 

The variety of banana known as Kanihali sullerc'd much, 
but the most jirofitable variety, known as Marta 7 rian, 
suh'ered most, so iniieli so that this varic'ty of banana has 
become })raetieally extinct in tlu'se Joealities. 1 he 
varieties known as Champa and Kimcha (the latter being 
used green as a vegetable) are free from all atta^ck of this 
iiisease. 

''’lie chief symptoms of the disease are : (1) The turning 
yellow of some of the older though otherwise healthy 
leaves ; (2) the formation of one or more much reduec'd 
jeav(‘s at the crown ; (3) the gradual withering of the 
younger leaves ; and (4) linally the breaking down of the 
plant. The disease progresses so rapidly that in ten or 
fifteen days from the first ajipearanee of it the plant is 
found dead. 

• By cutting a plant transversely near the base of the leaf- 
sheath, tlie disease becomes noticeable either as Idaek, 
brown, or yellow sj)ots, varying in sizi' from that of a circle 
three or four inches across. In longitudinal sections these 
spots appear like streaks, which seem to puss from the 
roots upwards into the root-stock and the leaf-sheaths. 
In many places where a young plant is stiH attached to 
another plant the disease passes from the mother plant 
to the young ofTshoot directly through the point of contact. 

Quarterly Journ Dept, of Agric., Bengal^ iv. 196. 
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Microscopic examination of the sections of the root- 
stock and the leaf -sheath revealed the presence of hyaline 
or slightly coloured septate hyphac in or about the fibro- 
vascular bundles. In some cases minute colourless, more 
or less oval-shaped spores of a fungus known as Ccpfialo- 
sporium have been noticed appearing in balls or clusters 
from short stalks or conidiophores within the vessels. In 
the course of a day the mycelium produced a new form of 
crescent -shaped spores of the fungus known as Fusarium. 
but no higher form of fructification than these two have 
been noticed. 

Jamaica,*— -S. disease of the leaves in Jamaica was 
reported by F. S. Earle in 1903.* The disease causes the 
browning of the vascmlar bundles in the veins and midrib 
of the leaf, followed by the blackening and eventual decay 
of the whole h^af and its stalk. The disease docs not extend 
into other pnr^s of the })lant, but as new leaves open out 
they also become alTected. The diseased ])lants are stunted 
and do not bear fruit. The disease appears to travel 
slowly, and to have I'cen introduced into the small field 
by nickers from negh'cted patches in the neighbourhood ; 
it did not s})".'ad titer from the spot where it was first 
noticed into the district round. Earle obtained cultures 
of a bacterium from the diseased leaves which he sent to 
Erwm r. Smith, ol the U.S.A. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, wdio : tated that he inoculated leaves of 
bananas in WavJiington witli this material, but without 
result. 

Tiie mycelium •[“ of Marafunius semiusius Berk, and Curtt 
penetrates the tissues of the trunk, and attacks the 
embryonic flowers and flower-stalk, as they grow up 
through the centre of the trunk. The fructifications 
(small toadstools) a])pear on the surface of the trunk ; the 
colour is white, becoming a yellowish brown as they dry ; 
the pileus is 1 1( I in. broad, attached to its stem eccentric- 
ally, at first convex, then flat ; gills wide apart and as they 

* Jouni. Nevj York Boi. Gard., iv. 
t Journ. Ldnn, Soc. x. 18G9 ; lb. Ind. BuU., x. 244. 
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apj)roarh the stem connected by wrinkles ; stem o-f in. 
Ion", thin, compressed. It has been known in Jamaica and 
Trinidad for some years. A planter in Jamaica, who has 
had great experience, writes as follows : “I am of opinion 
that this disease only makes its a})pearanee upon young 
plants that are growing on very })oor or water-logged land, 
f have seen it in my fields repeatedly, but it has no 
detrimental ciTcct on healthy plants. The sucker that it 
makes its app('aranee on is generally a weak one, which 
in any case would not be ke pt to come to maturity. The 
disease seems harmless, as J iind it plentiful in my banana 
walks upon such suckers as have sulTered injury, but it 
does not attack the strong, heallhy ones. Personally, 1 
have no fear of its doing material damage.” 

(>ull)r(*aks of the Surinam Panama disease * occurred in 
Jamea’ea in 1911, but the disease was ])rom])tly su})j)ress(Tl, 
and has not made its aj)pearane(‘ since. In one ease the 
plants, after being cut down, were eho])])(‘d iij) and treated 
with heavy dressings of lime ; in anothe?: ease the phuits 
were destroyed by fire. According to the Infectious Diseases 
of Pkmts Law all bananas within a distance of twenty-two 
yards of any diseased j)lant must also be dc'stroyed ; and 
the infected land must be surrounded by a fe nce sulFieiently 
strong to prevent people* passing through, and to keep out 
straying animals. All instruments used on tiie diseased 
plants are disinfected by fire, and no banana plants may 
be grown on the land for a certain time until there is no 
risk from resting spores which may infect the land. 

• Other diseases of the banana havn* been oiisevvcd since 
January 1911 : one, a rot of the heart -leaves, was sup- 
pressed by cutting away the infected portion, and s[jraying 
with Bordeaux Mixture ; another, caused by a fungus 
attacking the roots and outer portion of the bulb, and 
carried by cutlass infection from plant to jdant, was quickly 
put down ; a third, the “ banana spot djseas’e,” spread so 
raf>idly that very prompt measures had to be taken, and 
the plants were destroyed by fire. No botanical examina- 
* Ann. liej). Dept, Agnc., Jammeay 1912. 
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tion of these three diseases was made. A fourth disease, 
found in negleeted cultivations and known loeally as 
saltpetre ” and ‘‘ black-head,” has been determined by 
the Mycologist of Jamaica to be the well-known pine- 
apple disease of the sugar-cane {Thielavio'psis cthaceticus ) ; 
but this disease is not considered dangerous, if remedial 
measures be promptly taken. 

It is supposed that the Surinam Panama disease had 
been present in Jamaica for live years, and possibly for 
eight or ten years, and yet only 5 per cent, of the plants 
on the infeet('d arc-a were diseased. The inference drawn 
by the Director of Agriculture is that the conditions in 
Jamaica favour a strong constitution in the plants, making 
them almost immune from this disease. 

Under the Infectious Diseases Law * no one is allowed to 
grow diseased bananas or other economic plants which 
may spread disease to his neighbours. Any person having 
reason to believe that disease exists in land neighbouring 
to his own, may notify the piTson in charge to earry out 
the treatnuait jireserit'cd under the law ; if no attention 
is paid to this, the matter is rejiorted to an inspector. 
Inspeciors may ins'pect plants suspected to be diseased, 
and are empo’wered to earry out the treat inert })reseril>ed 
at th( cost of the owners ; if it is impossible to cure the 
disease, the plants are to be cut down and burnt. 

2. Root Destruction by Fungus MycELiAl 

(1) Stone Fungus . — The soil of banana cultivations in# 
Australia is occasionally found to be compacted in irregu- 
larly shaped masses that have an almost stone-like density. 
These masses are due to the mycelium of a fungus filling 
every interstice of that portion of soil, and enclosing root- 
fibres and other bodies. The outer surfaces of these masses 
are defined by* a thin, dense, almost black layer, principally 
formed by iron that the organic matter present, in the 

• Journ. Jam. Aqn'c. Soc., xv. 405 (1911). 

t H. Tryon in Queemlmid Agi c. Journ., xxviii. 284 (1912). 
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form of this fungus matter, has caused to be segregated 
round it. When they involve the roots of growing plants, 
such as those of the banana, these succumb to their 
attacks, and the plants themselves fail to thrive. One of 
these stone-making fungi has been described, occurring in 
South Australia.* 

When these masses are detected in the soil, they should 
be dug out and thrown upon a fire, so as to raise them to 
a high temperature. A solution of sulphate of iron applied 
to the soil in which they occur may destroy the fungus 
growth. 

(2) Another fungus attacks the banana in Australia 
through its root system — a kind of toadstool, probably 
Armillaria mellea, that commonly occasions Tree Root 
Rot. In this case the plant ceases to thrive, the stems are 
short and slender, and the foliage yellowish and unhealthy- 
looking. On digging up the stool, white threads (strands 
of mycelia or rhizomorphs) are seen traversing it in all 
directions, and giving off a decided fungus odour. A 
section of the stool itself will discover these threads also 
occurring within the tissue of the older portions, small 
cavities now o(‘curring, being white in consequence. These 
parts, too, arc dead and of a brown colour, with numerous 
dvark particles disseminated throughout them. 

Wlien this trouble occurs, the plant should be dug out 
and burnt, and the soil for a foot or two around removed 
and sterilized by heat, or receive a generous application of 
fresh lime that is to be dug well in. 

, Asa rule this root-fungus only occurs where the bananas 
have been planted in newly felled land, and, originating 
in certain decaying roots that still lie in the soil, it passes 
to the root -stocks of its victims, being enabled to establish 
injurious relations with these when growth has been 
interfered with by dry weather or other physical causes. 
It commonly persists for a long time in a spot in which it 
has once manifested itself, attacking plant after plant, as 

* McAlpine (D.) and Tipper (T. G. 0.), “A New Australian Stone* 
•making Fungus ” : Trans. Roy. Soc. Victfyria, 160, 3 plates (1894). 
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healthy bananas have been substituted for unhealthy 
ones. 

Some loss * is caused among banana plants in Fiji by a 
disease locally called the “ banana disease.” It shows its 
presence in the dwarfing of the plant and a rather sudden 
tapering off towards the crown, where the leaves are small 
and yellowish green. If the upper part of such a plant is 
cut open, the leaves which have not yet appeared above 
the plant will be found to be crumpled up, and will lengthen 
out considerably immediately on being released. There is 
doubt as to the exact nature of the disease, which has been 
in Fiji for eighteen years ; and although plants have been 
imported from different parts of the world, they seem to be 
as subject to the attack as the local plants. On digging up 
a diseased plant, many of the roots will be found to be 
black and rotten ; and on examining a little of the decom- 
posed root under a microscope very many nematode worms 
are to be seen together with fungal hyphae. 

8. Disfases of the Fruit 
liiPE Rot Fungus, Fruit Anthracnose or 

Blackening )• {Gioeosporium musarum Cke. and Mass.) 

This disease chiefly affects ripe or ripening fruit, and its 
presence is marked by black blotches, which spread over 
the surface, causing rotting. It is due to the attacks of a 
fungus that occurs in the black areas in the form of a 
pinkish dust-like substance that is closely sprinkled over 
them. This matter is composed of the massed spores of* 
the organism, that — adherent to one another — issue through 
point-like orifices in the skin, and are connected with 
mycelium (spawn-threads) growing throughout the adjacent 
tissue. The dust-like spores are readily detached, float 
about in the air, and promptly sprout when they settle on 
a damp surface, sending their germ-tubes into the injured 

* “ Report on Agriculture for the Year 1909, Fiji.” 

t H. Tryon in Queensland Agric. Journ., xxviii. 286(1912) ; If. Ind 
BuU., X. 260. 
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or ripe surface tissue. Sound fruit can be affected, and 
young immature bananas may be attacked if they are in 
the neighbourhood of rotting fruit or vegetable matter. 
All fruit should be handled as carefully as eggs, as the 
spores of the ripe rot fungus will soon find out any bruised 
surface. 

The Ripe Rot has caused much damage to bananas in 
the Canary Islands, and also in Australia. The Jamaican 
banana is not subject to this disease, but the Chinese 
banana easily falls a victim. 

Banana Scab 

The earliest stages,* as they occur on fairly well grown 
but still green bananas, such as would be cut for shipment, 
are as follows : A reddish-brown colour appears on the 
green skin in the form of minute transverse markings. 
These markings soon merge into a uniform brown area, 
often of considerable extent, some parts of which may 
become black. In the midst of this dark-coloured area 
numerous shallow longitudinal cracks make their appear- 
ance. Following upon the appearance of the cracks, the 
skin begins to dry up and take on a greyish-brown colour, 
the cracks meanwhile assuming larger dimensions. The 
drying-up extends to the inner layers of the skin, and the 
pulp is affected, becoming discoloured and dry under the 
patches of affected skin. Pustules may be found on the 
diseased skin in the form of minute raised points, which 
• give off spores, by which the disease is spread. Care should 
be taken to destroy all scabby fruit, and if the disease is 
prevalent, to s{)ray with Bordeaux Mixture. 

♦ Agric. Gaz„ N, SoiUh Wale^, 1903, p. 683. 
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INSECT PESTS 

The Banana Weevil Borer (Sphenophorus sordidus) 

Fkis borer,. which causes so much damage to bananas, 
belongs to the family of weevils, the chief feature of which 
is the rostrum formed by the continuation of the fore part 
of the head. It is nearly related to the weevil borer of 
the sugar-cane (S. ^sericms), but is smaller and of a more 
uniform dark colour. The annual loss caused in Fiji * by 
the ravages of this insect probably amounts to niany 
thousands^ of pounds. It is a most ditticult pest to deal 
with owing to its habits, the whole hfe-history being spent 
in the bulb or in tlie ^oil. 

EJferi on the PlavU Young suckers attacked by the 
borer wuther and (piickly die. The first indication that a 
suck('r is attacked is the death of the young leaves while 
still unrolled. The bulb, when cut open, is found to be 
riddled by the larvae. The plants attacked at a later stage 
in their growth have the apptiarance of healthy plants, and 
when a certain stage in the growth has been reached the} 
produce a good bunch, and the presence of the borer does 
not seem to have affected it. llie adult weevils are 
abundant in the soil about the roots, and also are often 
found sheltering under dead leaves at the base of the 
stem. 

Habits and Life-history.— The eggs have not yet been 
discovered, brjt it is believed that they are deposited 
singly upon the baSe of the stem about half an inch above 

* “ Report on Econornie Entomology,” by E. P. Jepson, Dept, of 
Agric., Fiji, 1911. 
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the level of the soil, as the burrows of the larvae can be 
traced from minute spots there. The burrows widen in their 
course as the larvae progress, and terminate in a pouch 
near the surface in which the larva pupates. The larval 
period lasts about twenty days. A period of from six 
to eight days from the time of pupation elapses before the 
emergence of the adult. The adults remain in the soil for 
some time, and then come to the surface to deposit their 
eggs. The length of life of the adult is not known ; they 
have been kept in dry earth without food for three months. 
In all probability tln^ borer continues to breed all the year 
round, so long as there is a plentiful food supply. A 
plantation lying fallow for a year would cause the beetle 
cither to migrate in search of food or to be starved. The 
plauting of crops which the borer would not attack upon 
land previously planted with bananas would have the 
same cfTect. 

Larva . — The larva is a fleshy, footless, cream-coloured 
grub measuring 20 mm.* in length and 8 mm. in breadth. 
The head is light brown in colour, while the cervical shield 
is pale yellow. 

Adult . — The adult beetle n^easures 14 mm. in length 
and 4 mm. in breadth. The colour is black. The rostrum 
is 4 mm. long. The antenme are elbowed. The elytra, or 
hard shielding wings, are marked with longitudinal grooves. 

Prevention and Remedies . — ddie banana borer is a very 
difficult pest to deal with, and it is believed that the only 
effectual means of dealing with it is by the agency of 
natural enemies, if they can be found. There is no doubt 
that a system of rotation of crops would do much to 
diminish the number of borers on a plantation, as they 
would in this event either die from starvation or have to 
seek elsewhere for food. Clean cultivation and the 
destruction of all old banana stems and roots would 
eliminate favourite breeding- places. 

Experiments have shown that in captivity adults will 
not live in soil without food for longer than fourteen weeks. 

* 2 mm. = on«-twelfth of an inch. 
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In a state of nature they might live a little longer, but as 
they have not been kept alive with a plentiful supply of 
food for longer than seventeen weeks, it is not thought 
that without food they will live longer than about four 
months. A rotation of crops which would prevent bananas 
being grown on the same ground for the space of at least 
a year after the harvesting of the last crop would probably 
rid the land of many of these insects. Care should, how- 
ever, be taken to see that no stumps are left rotting in the 
soil, cxce|)t as “ traps ” to attract the beetles. These 
should be destrr^yed periodically by burning or burying 
with carbob bisulphide. Mr. Jepson, the Government 
Entomologist, pro})oses to visit certain islands in the East 
Indies with the object of endeavouring to discover some 
efficient parasites of this borer which are supposed to 
exist there. 

H. 'iVyou * states that weevil })orers belonging to tins 
genus are found in various tropical countries. S. sordidus 
is found -also in the Straits Settlements. The common 
species of the West Indies is usually named S, sericeus, 
thougli the Martinique species is S. lyraius. S. ohscuTUS 
is found in Pr pua and the Sandwich, Solomon, and Society 
Islands attacking the banana as well as othe.’ plants ; in 
Quec' ^ land, so far, it is only found in connexion with 
sugar-cane. S. musoecola occurs in Madagascar ; S. striatus 
in Guinea and IMadcira. 


The Beetle Borer (Tomarus bituber cvlatus) 

The larva damages the banana bulb in the West Indies 
much in the same vray as that of the weevil borer, and its 
attacks should be nict in a similar manner. The adult 
insect is a large, shiny, black beetle of the tyjiical hard-back 
form. 


• Quetrislatui AgriC. Journ., ixvm. 287 (1912), 
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White Fly {Aleyrodims) 

Two species at least of this genus are known to attack 
the banana. A. cocois is a common pest of the coco-nut 
palm in the West Indies and tropical America, and often 
migrates in large numbers to banana plantations. The 
colonies of this minute insect are recognized by the leaves 
being covered with short wax threads, among which are 
the immature forms, somewhat like scale-insects, and the 
winged adults. The wings are covered with a fine wax\ 
dust, like flour. If the pest is at all serious, the best 
remedy is to cut off the alTcet(;d leaves and burn them. 


The Larger Moth Borer {Caslnia Ileus) 

This sugar-cane pest also attacks tl)c banana, the larva 
boring into the trunk in South America and Trinidad. 


A Leptdoiterous Pest causing Banana \Scak 

The banana “ scab of Fiji is due to the destructive 
agency of the larva of a small moth — as yet unidentified. 
Slight attacks of scab ajijiear to have no detrimental effect 
upon the production or quality of the fruit. The way in 
which the fruit is marked, however, renders it unsightly, 
and consequently the retailer cannot disjiose of bananas 
so affected as easily as unmarked fruit. 

A'ppearancc of Affected Fruit . — ^The first indication that 
* banana fruit is alTectcd by scab is the appitarancc of minute 
longitudinal cracks on the incurved side of the fruit. Later 
these cracks increase in number and run together, and the 
whole of this portion of the fruit becomes affected with 
a brownish discoloration. The skin now commences to 
dry and the cracks increase slightly in size. If unchecked, 
the cracks extend through the skin to the edible portion, 
which then commences to decay. 

Hahiis and Life-history . — When the small cracks referred 
vo are first noticed, examination will reveal the presence 
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of minute pale yellow larvas. The small strips eaten away 
by these larvae represent the cracks which are so con- 
spicuous in affected fruit. 

As soon as the flowering stalk appears, the moth com- 
mences to lay its eggs upon the large encircling bract. 
The larvae upon hatching enter the bract at this spot and 
commence to eat the skin of the young banana. The 
minute thread-like larvae can be seen in great numbers on 
the fruit as the bunch appears from the bract. 

Prevmtion—VyTeihrum dusted on to each “ hand ” b\ 
means of a “ pulT ” ball before the bract has properly 
opened is recommended by Mr. Jepson as being a very 
satisfactory method of d(‘aling with this pest. 

The Uipe-Rot Fly {Drosophila arnpelophila) 

Major T. Brown, Entomologist to the Department of 
Agriculture, New Zealand, has described the lly : * ‘‘ Length. 
2*5 mm.-. . . colour variable, usually brownish yellow 
. . . eyes bright red. Head as wide as thorax, with four 
blaek setse on the vertex and about six along the inner 
margin of cadi eye. . . , Wings large, hyaline, unspotted. 

. . . This little cosmopolitan fly has become a great 
nuisance, especially during warm weather, when it attacks 
all sorts of fruit, more particularly bananas, oranges, and 
pineajiples which have been bruised or begun to decay. 
... It also commits havoc with good fruit that has been 
cut.” 


Fruit Fly {iJacxis Tryoni Frogt.) 

Mr. H. Tryon writes of this fly| that it punctures the 
skin of the green banana before it is of full size and deposits 
its eggs beneath in groups of a few individuals. The position 
is marked by a small black spot contrasting with the green 
skin, which widens out later to form a blotch of dis- 

* Bulletin No. 4, Div. of Biology and Horticulture, New Zealand DefL 
of Agric,y 1905, pp. 6 and 6. Quoted in Jepson’s Report. 

j- Queensland Agric. Journ., xxviii. 360 (1912). 
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coloration. The maggots burrow into the pulp, which 
becomes soft and brown and soon decays. When the 
larva is only a few days old it passes out of the fruit and 
drops on the soil, which it enters to pupate. In due course 
the pupa gives rise to the fly, which is generally brown 
coloured with conspicuous pale yellow glossy blotches on 
the mid-body, the clear wings having two smoke-coloured 
bands — one all along their fore-borders, the other extending 
slantingly across them. 

Mr. Try on’s recommendations for the prevention of the 
Fruit Fly are as follows : 

(1 ) The destruction of breeding-groundiS’ adjoining 

banana plantations. Mangoes, oranges, loquats, peaches, 
guavas, &c., that are found to be infected should be 
gathered and destroyed ; if such fruit trees are practically 
wild, and not a source of income, they should be extir})ated 
as sources of danger. * 

(2) Formerly the southern States — or Victoria at least — 
required planters to protect the fruit destined -for their 
markets from fly attack by covering it with Hessian or 
stocking net, and a special tubular net was manufactured 
for the purpose. The use of the net is not now compulsory, 
but it is certainly elective if apjdied at the time the fruit 
is two-thirds grown. The natives of Papua wrap their 
banana bunches with “ tapa ” or other suitable material 
to prevent the attacks of injurious animals. 

(3) Avoid leaving damaged or defective fruit on the 
plantation, as it may serve as breeding-ground for the 
'fly. 

( 4 ) Learn to recognize the fingers ” that have been 
“stung,” and detach and destroy them. This procedure 
is an object of careful provision on the part of inspectors 
under the Diseases in Plants Act of Queensland. 

Fruit Fly {Dams curvipennis) 

Mr. W. W. Froggat, Government Entomologist, New 
^iith Wales, has bred out this fruit fly from banana, 
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shipped from Suva, although no specimens have ever been 
actually found in Fiji.* This is a handsome dark yellow 
and black fruit fly, 6 mm. in length, head yellow, eyes 
purplish black, the dorsal surface of the mid-body covered 
with a dark shield-shaped black patch, the centre with an 
elongate double bar of silvery white. 


Nematode (Flask-worm) Disease 

Dr. Joseph Bancroft investigated j* a disease of the banana 
in Queensland in the year 1879. In the course of the 
rootlets, anfl also of the main roots from which these 
spring, are formed gall-like swellings that ultimately are the 
sites of decay. The symptoms are the yellowing and death 
of the older leaves while the suckers are stunted, with a 
tendt ncy for their leaves to be small and crowded together 
instead of being large and widely expanding. This disease 
is due to the development in the root -galls of certain 
minute worms, and the subsequent decay of the galls and 
of the roots themselves. Dr. Bancroft named the disease 
tiie “ Flask-worm Disease ” from the form of the worm 
when iiiature. The worm is a species of nematode J which 
was also found attacking the China banana at Cairo, as 
well as other species of plants. The disease may be 
combated by ploughing up the fields and leaving them 
fallow for some time, But the disease is very insidious, as 
it may be brought from surrounding districts by various 
agencies, and it is very difficult to eradicate when once 
started. 

A black smut fungus (Glceosporium musarum) was also 
reported. It covered the leaves and spread rapidly. 
Burning the plants and liming the soil are effective 
remedies. 

* “ Report on Parasitic and InjurioxiB Insecte,” Dept, of Agric., N.S.W., 
1909, p. 93. 

t H. Tryon in Queensland Agric. Joum., xiviii. 178 (1912). 

X Tylenchus radideola. 
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Bees 

In Surinam small black bees visit the banana flowers as 
they open, and in their attempt to obtain the honey 
exuded by the flower they scar the young fruits. As the 
fruits grow the scars enlarge, and the bunches are rejected 
by the inspectors as unsaleable. One estate lost over 
15,000 bunches from the elTects of the bees in one year, and 
had to spend a considerable amount of money to destroy 
all the bees’ nests in and around the cultivation. These 
bees also attack plantains and cacao pods. 


Geasshoppers 

A somewhat similar scarring of bananas in Jamaica, 
affecting a large acreage of fruit, was found to be due to 
attacks by young grasshoppers secreted' in the young 
bunches. The only remedy considered practicable was to 
hunt for the insects in the bunches and destroy them. 



CHAPTER XV 
BANANAS AS FOOD 

ValvaUr as Food — Dr. liobert Hutchison in his classic 
work, “Food and the Principles of Dietetics,”* says; 
“ Tliat only is to be adjiiclg(‘(i a ‘ good ' food which contains 
an ample pro])ortiou of nutritive constituents, which is 
easily digested and absorbed, and which can be obtained 
at a reasonable cost." Mr. Eustace Miles adds to this defini- 
tion that “a g(Jod food must be as free as possible from 
stimulants and irritants ; and, moreover, a good food 
sliould foi> puri)oses of modern life, wdien everything tends 
towards over-aeidity and eloggiug, nave certain cleansing 
pro}K*rlies, or at least sliould have cleansing foods adde(i 
to it— among the cleansing foods may be classed many of 
tlie fresh fruits, salads and green vcgc'tablcs.” 

It V, ould be (lillicnlt to lind words more appropriate to 
use in describing the claims of the banana to a large share 
in our diet, whether eaten as fresh fruit or cooked in various 
ways, or as banana flour, or dried like figs. 

In the course of a speech delivered on his return from 
a visit to Jamaica, Sir James Crichton- Browme, M.D., 
F.R.S., said : “1 wash all our school- children could have 
bananas from time to time. . . . The banana is not a 
flavoured fruit, that is to say, a little sugar and water with 
a dro]) of some essence thrown in, but a food fruit contain- 
ing, in an agreeable form, all the essential elements of 
nutrition. . . As an adjunct to our other foods it is of 
great value, being at once acceptable to all — for it is not 
an acquired taste — giving variety to the domestic diet 

* Third edition, 1911, p. 19. 
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table and mingling well with other comestibles. ... I am 
quite sure that the Jamaican banana, than which there is 
none finer or better flavoured when it is of the proper 
degree of ripeness, is, in the guise of a cheap luxury, a 
substantial addition to our food supply which is certain 
more and more to commend itself to the working classes in 
our large towns.’’ 

In a communication to the author, dated December 
1 912, he writes : Extended experience of the banana has 
deepened my conviction of its food value. It is a great 
boon to the masses of our people, and while retaining its 
place on the dessert table of the rich, has found its way 
into the hands of the poor. Its portability, palatability, 
digestibility are immense advantages, and 1 am glad to 
see that it is largely taking the place of the stale sand- 
wich on railway journeys. When in good condition, 
it is microbe-proof, and it assuredly supplies wholesome 
nutriment.'’ 

The universal experience of mankind, wherever the 
fruit can be obtained, confirms the opinion of physicians 
and food experts as to its merits. In sorm* regions the 
banana and plantain arc amongst the principal food- 
stuffs of the native population. For instance, in tropical 
Aincrica “they are so extensively consumed as almost to 
take the place of cereal grains as a common article of 
diet,” and in the unripe state, cooked, they supply the 
staple food of millions of people — “ about lbs. of 
the fruit or 2 lbs. of the dry meal, with a quarter of a 
pound of salt meat or fish, form the daily allowance for a 
labourer ” (Johnston and Church). 

The celebrated buccaneer and navigator, Dampier, who 
was an “ under manager ” on an estate in Jamaica in 
1674, in his “ New Voyage round the World ” (1679-91), 
speaks as follows of the value of the banana and plantain 
as food : “ When this fruit is only used f6r bread, it is 
roasted or boiled when it is just full grown, but not yet 
T’lpe or turned yellow. Sometimes, for a change, they eat 
roasted plantain and a ripe raw plantain, which is instead 
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of bread and butter. They eat very pleasant so, and I 
have made many a good meal in this manner. Sometimes 
our English take six or seven ripe plantains, and, mashing 
them together, make them into a lump, and boil them 
instead of a bag-pudding, which they call a bulT -jacket, 
and this is a very good way for a change. This fruit makes 
also very good tarts ; and the green plantains, sliced thin 
and dried in the sun and grated, will make a sort of flour 
which is very good to make puddings. A ripe ])lantain, 
sliced and dried in the sun, may be preserved a great while, 
and then eats like figs, very sweet and pleasant. The 
Darien Indians preserve them a long time by drying them 
over the fire, mashing them first and moulding them into 
lumps. The Moskito Indians will lake a ripe plantain and 
roast it ; then take a pint and a half of water in a calabash, 
and squeeze the plantain in pieces with their hand, mixing 
with the watef; then they drink it all otT together ; this 
they call ‘ mishlaw\’ and it is [ilcasant and sweet and 
nourishing, somewhat like ' lambs’ wool ’ (as it is called), 
made w^ith apples and ale ; and on this fruit alone many 
thousands of Indian families in the West Indies have their 
whole subsistciice.” 

Dr. William Wright, in his “ Account of the Medicinal 
Plant ' growing in Jamaica,” * wrote as follows, more than 
120 years ago, of the plantain and banana : “ Plantains 
are cut when full giown, but before they are ripe. The 
green skin is pulled off, and the heart is roasted in a clea: 
fire for a few minutes, and frequently turned ; it is thei 
scraped, and served up as bread. Boiled plantains are no. 
so palatable. Ripe plantains, shced and fried, resemble 
pancakes The banana is never eaten green ; but when 
ripe it is very agreeable, cither eaten raw or fried in slices 
as fritters. Plantains and bananas are eaten by all ranks 
of people in Jamaica ; and but for the plantains the island 
would scarcely bjt habitable, as no species of provision 
could supply their place. Even flour, or bread itself, 
wwld be less agreeable, and less able to support the 
♦ London Med, Journ., vol. viii. 1787, p. 272. 
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laborious negro, so as to enable him to do his business, or 
to keep in health. Plantains also fatten horses, cattle, 
swine, dogs, fowls, and other domestic animals.” 

Mr. H. H. Cousins, now Director of Agriculture, Jamaica, 
gives * the following percentage analysis of banana flour, 
prepared by a local firm : Moisture, 10-88 ; albuminoids, 
0*71 (containing nitrogen, 0 * 114 ) ; fats and oils, 0*22 ; 
sugar, 3*48 ; starch, 60*42 ; pectin, 20*93 ; fibre, 0*72 ; 
mineral matter, 2 * 64 . He continues : “ From the chemical 
composition of this banana flour it is clear that practically 
the whole of it is readily digestible. The mineral matter 
(!ontains soluble phosphates such as occur in wheaten 
flour. This flour consists almost entirely of carbohydrates 
of a readily digestible nature. The high proportion of 
pectin imparts to it the mucilaginous properties of a fruit 
extraet. I consider it a well-prepared article of high 
dietetic value.” 

But it is not alone in the tropical countries, where the 
banana plant grows, that it is appreciated. * The fact 
that the fruit ripens after harvesting, that its thick and 
(dose-fitting skin is a perfect prot(‘ction against contamina- 
tion, and that it is portable over immense distances are 
all factors which have led to its introduction and use on a 
large scale in temperate and sub-tropical climates. Its 
value as food to the teeming populations of large towns is 
of the greatest importance. 

Dr. William Tibbies, in his recently issued work on 
foods,*)* says : ‘‘ The supply of pure food is a means of 
establishing the health of the people and the betterment 
of the human race.” 

Microbe-proof . — When a fruit such as the banana becomes 
ripe, and still more when it reaches the pulpy stages of 
over-ripeness, it might well be supposed that micro- 
organisms are at work, and that very likely the over-ripe 
fruit might be harmful on that account. . This is, however, 

* Journ. Jam. Agrtc. Soc., v. 322 (1901). 

•f “Foods, their Origin, Composition, and Manufacture.” 1912. Pre- 
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not the case. Dr. Giuseppe Tallarico * has done some very 
elaborate and exhaustive work on the subject, publishing 
his full papers upon “ Gli Enzimi ideolitici e catalizzanti 
nel processo di maturazione delle frutta.’’ His main 
conclusions I are twofold: First, that the pulp of the 
banana remains absolutely free from microbes so long as the 
skin is intact ; cultivations upon bread, agar, gelatine, 
&c., remained completely sterile. Secondly, that the 
maturation of the fruit is due to ferments, of which there 
are three main kinds — amylotic, invertive, and proteolytic, 
each of which is present in quantity in the ripe banana. 
It is perhaps on this account that the fruit is so beneficial 
in many cases of simple dyspepsia. 

Digestibility.- At is ncct‘ssary, however, to utter a note 
of warning that bananas when eaten as fruit should be 
perfectly ripe, otherwise they may be difficult of digestion 
with some people. It is easy enough to ascertain whether 
bananas are ripe, for when really ripe there is no longer a 
trace of green, even at the ends, and the skin has begun 
to shrivel and darken. The British Medical Journal says : 
“ In their native countries they are seldom eaten before* 
the skin is dis. viloured, and the pulp so soft that it can be 
scoop(’d out with a spoon.” Dr. Wm. Til bles J says : 
“ The banana is fit to eat as soon as it has lost all 
the green colour, and remains fit, no matter how' black it 
may be, so long as ' he skin is unbroken ; for until the 
latter occurs, there can be no admission of air and no 
decompose ion.” 

The Journal of the American Medical Association puts 
the necessity of perfect ripeness very plainly as follows : 
” It has been stated that the banana is difficult of diges- 
tion, and may be the cause of alimentary disturbance. The 
reason why the banana has achieved this reputation would 
appear to be that it is often partaken of before it is ripe 
and the fruit i§ imported green, and is ripened by artificial 

* Archive di Farmacologia spcrimentale e scieTizeaffinio. 

t Tropical AgricvMuriMy 1908, ii. 79, 

t “ Food and Hygiene,” second edition, 1910. 
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heat, a process which may be hastened or delayed to some 
extent according to the demands of retail trade. The 
green banana contains, after removal of the skin, about 
1*5 per cent, of protein, and 20 to 25 per cent, of carbo- 
hydrate, which is almost entirely starch. In the ripe 
banana, the ripeness of which is evidenced by the yellow- 
brown peel, there is from 16 to 19 per cent, of carbohydrate, 
almost entirely in the form of sugars, and the remainder 
of the edible pulp is mostly water. Bananas are usually 
eaten uncooked, and the ingestion of the amount of raw 
starch contained in the unripe fruit or the fruit which is 
not completely ripened is often the cause of irritation in 
the alimentary tract. Yet many people eat the partially 
ripened fruit and decline the ripe fruit with the brown skin 
on the supposition that it is rotten. Another point which 
has contributed to the reputation of the banana is that, 
owing to its shape, there is not the necessity for that 
efficient comminution which is desirable, and this has led 
to the food being often gulped down in a manner prejudicial 
to digestion.” Dr. Tibbies, in “ Food and Hygiene,” says : 
“ Raw fruit is very wholesome, and is espt cially beneficial 
to those who dw(‘ll in towns, but is not so easy to digest as 
cooked fruit.” 

Cooking Bananas , — There are many methods, as Dampier 
has told us, of preparing the banana as food besides the 
usual way of eating it as a ripe fruit. It may be interesting 
to note also those mentioned by P^re Labat as in use in 
the French West Indies two hundred years ago : 

“ Bananas may be roasted on the grill, then the skin is 
removed and they are eaten with sugar and the juice of an 
orange. Or they may be cooked in a stew-pan like pears 
with wine, sugar, cinnamon and cloves, when they assume 
a beautiful red colour and have a delightful and delicate 
taste. and smell, very good pour la poitrine and very 
nourishing ; they are cut in two according to their length. 
Sometimes they are cut into thin slices, dipped into a ready 
prepared batter, and fried as fritters.” Messrs. Elders and 
^yffes (Bow Street, Covent Garden, London) have pub- 
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lished an elegant little booklet of recipes for cooking 
bananas. “ Paper-bag Cookery Manual,” by C. Hermann 
Senn, also contains many useful recipes. A selection of 
these is given in the Appendix. 

Preserved Bananas. — P^re Labat continues : “ To pre- 
serve them like tigs, raisins, and other dried fruits, they 
are allowed to ri})en thoroughly in the house, in which 
condition the skin is very easily removed ; they are then 
cut lengthwise into four, and dried on a trellis -like stand 
in the sun or in an oven after the bread has been baked ; 
the fruit becomes covered with white sugary powder 
deposited from its own juices. In this condition they will 
IvPe]. for years.” 

Uanaiui figs ” are now prepared in Jamaica and 
exported in increasing quantitie s {see ('iiapter XXXI) ; they 
are also dried in India to supply a local demand (see 
Chapter XXJ 1 1 ). Their special value, as Labat points out, is 
1 hat tlie V keep well. It has been stated that experiments arc 
being made in Austria with banana tigs as part of the army 
rations ; and for all purposes W'hen it is of consequence 
to linvt food in small compass, which keeps well and is 
available for utting as bought, or w^hen cooked, banana 
figs form an ideal provision. A housekeeper \.ith a store 
of the i lias always ^hc material at hand for toothsome 
dishes. They are packed in pound cardboard boxes which 
contain fifteen to tw(‘!ity of the fruit. The price, sixpence 
a box, IS within the reach of all. 

Banana Flour. — Again, P^rc Labat says : “ The Indiaiis 
make a paste from the fruit, which they carry with them 
on their voyages, serving them as nourishing food and 
drink. Those who wish to make this paste with more 
care, dry the bananas at first in the oven or in the sun, then 
they grate them, mix them with })Owdered sugar and a 
small portion of powdered cinnamon, clove and ginger, 
ever so little fldur i\nd the white of an egg to bind all these 
things together ; this mixture is made into small cakes 
which are dried in the oven or sun, and are very good and 
nourishing.’ 

n 
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Fia. 9. A Banana Piant 

From “Nouveau Voyage aux Isles de rAmerique.” Par 
le P&re Jean -Baptiste Labat. Paris, MDCXIXXI. 


Banana flour is made from the fully grown unripe banana, 
that is, before the stareh is changed into sugar in the 
vripening. It is difficult to peel green bananas, but if they 
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are first put into scalding water (176° F.) for four or five 
niinutes, the peel is easily removed. The peeled fruit is 
dried in the sun or put into a dryer of some kind to reduce 
the percentage of the water which it contains from 
70 to 15. The drying is more readily ejected if the fruit 
is cut up small. Steel knives should not be used as they 
t urn the banana black ; nickel blades are better, and very 
elTective knives can be made from bamboo. The peasantry 
in Jamaica, after taking off the skin, cut the bananas into 
thin slices and lay them on stones in the sun. One day's 
hot sun is sufficient to dry them, after which they are put 
into a mortar, ]K)unded, and then sifted. Two bunches 
make ten quarts of flour. 

In the factory at one time in operation at Montpelier, 
.lamaica, belonging to the Hon. Evel\n Ellis, the bananas 
V ere dried in a vacuum, the interior of the vacuum ap})aratus 
l)emg heated. The bananas enclosed in this dryer were 
stirred continuously by means of ]>addles which alternate 
ami move between tixeci knives. The paddles were moved 
by a system of belts end pulleys. The drying was com- 
})lete in two hours ; by this time the bananas had been 
jeduetd to the appearance of somewhat coarse flour with 
only 15 per emit, of water. The mass was removed from 
the (1. yer, and passed through sieves containing 120 meshes 
lo the square inch. Whatever remained on the sieve was 
passed through a simple mill and sifted afresh. The flour 
was packed in boxes or barrels lined with paper. The 
odour was that characteristic of the fresh banana, the 
flavour agTceable, and the taste somewhat sweet. It has 
been found, however, that the result is more satisfactory 
if the bananas are simjily dried and exported as “ banana 
chips,” as the making into flour, sifting, &c., can be better 
done in England. 

Dr. Robert Hutchison * says : “ The unripe banana is 
dried and used’ to produce banana meal or flour. A sample 
of such a flour had the following percentage composition : 

* Food and the Principles of Dietetics.” By R. Hutchison, M.D. 
Edin. Third edition, 1911. 
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Moif.turt' 

Proteid 

Fat 

Carbo- 

hydrates 

Mineral 

Matter 

Banana Flour 


4*0 

U-f) 

80-0 

2-5 

Wheat Flour 

. 13H 

7*9 

1-4 

76*4 

0*5 


I have placed alongside of it the composition of good 
wheat flour, compared with which the banana meal is rich 
in carbohydrates and mineral matter, but very poor in 
proteid. If rice, on the other hand, had been taken for 
comparison, it would have been found that banana flour 
was about equal to it in nutritious value.” 

The Lance! says : “ For some reason not yet exjflaiiied, 
the starch of the banana is much more digestible than art' 
the cereal starches, besides which the fruit contains a 
notable proportion of nitrogenous material.” 

At the meeting of the British Medical Association in 
July 1010, Dr. Eric Prllehtirdf recommended the use of 
banana floui’ in infant feeding. He si ated it was cheap and 
wholesome, rendered the milk more digestible, and 
sessed a high nutritives value. He has for many years 
recommended the addition of mashed banana to the milk 
mixtures with which babies are fed when the natural 
sourc(; is unavailable. As the r(‘sult of further experiments, 
he proposes the substitution of banana flour, made into a 
gruel or decoction, for th(‘ more expensive pro]>rietary 
infant foods. It is of great importance that infants should 
be trained early to digest cows’ milk. This cannot be 
done by giving them artificial substitutes which arc pre- 
digested. The use of cereal decoctions and solution of 
gum or gelatine undoubtedly makes the digestion of cows’ 
milk easier, and Dr. Pritchard finds that a decoction of 
banana gruel has many points of recommendation. It can 
be made in a few minutes by rubbing up a heaped table- 
spoonful (1 oz.)of banana flour with a pint of water, and 
then boiling for five minutes. A gruel made in this way 
has excellent colloidal properties when added to milk in 
equal quantity ; it thickens the milk and prevents forma- 

The Lancet, February 1900. 
t Brit. Med. Jovrn., Oct. 15, 1910. 
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tion of a leathery coagulum of casein, and satisfies the 
ap])etitc of hungry infants more elXectually than simple 
milk dilutions. 

Banana flour can be obtained under the name of 
‘‘Bananine,” of which the Lancet* speaks highly in the 
following terms : “ There can be no doubt of the nutritious 
character of banana flour, and the starch in it is peculiarly 
easy of soluti(ni and digestion in the alkaline digestive 
juices of the body. Banana flour is readily dissolved, for 
example, liy the saliva. Our analysis of ‘ Bananine ’ gave 
the following results : moisture, 14*fi() ])er cent. ; mineral 
matter, 2-20 per cent. ; proteid, 19-22 per cent. ; fat, 2 
per (‘cnt. ; and carbohydrate, 6T98 per cent. The flour 
the peculiar flavour and odour of fresh banana fruit. 
A e have received also a sample loaf, made with ' Bananine ’ 
Hour, 'flhc flour proves to make a very acceptable loaf, 
uniform in texture and permanently moist, and of a golden 
colour.” 

It has been found diffi(‘ult to make banana bread unless 
the banana flour is mixed with a large proportion of wheat 
flour, but bread of an agreeable taste has been obtained by 
making a paste of tiie banana flour, and then submitting 
lo the Mctioii ol steam under pressure. 

“ r.ananine ” is prepared by a Liverpool firm, the 
Banana Bread Flour Food, Ltd., 16 Brunswick Street. 
Banana flour and other Ixmaiia preparations are also 
manufactured by Pattinsorfls Banana Fruit Foods, Ltd., 
Anerley, London, S.E. Tlie banana flour is vouched for 
in their circulars as follows : “ Dr. Conrad Stich, the food 
expert, of Leipzig, writes : ‘ I hav^e carefully analysed and 
tested your Imnana flour, and have noticed how peculiarly 
soluble it is. By the addition of hot water the whole of 
the flour is made perfectly soluble and in a form very 
suitable for digestion. Four-fifths of the flour consists of 
sol able carbohy drates . It is particularly suited for patients 
recovering from typhoid fever, and is excellent in cases of 
choluria, dysentery, and similar stomachic complaints. In 
♦ The Lancet, Oct. 17, 1908. 
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<.;ases of chronic dyspepsia and gastritis, the banana flour 
properly prepared is easily digested. 1 consider that as 
an infants’ and invalids’ food the flour properly prej)are(l 
\vith milk has a great future. The nitrogenous portion of 
the ’ flour is of great value, being of a fruit nature and 
remaining quite soluble in the flour.’ ” 

Pattinson’s banana and flaked oats, another prepara - 
tion for a breakfast food, is recommended as follows : 
‘'The chemical analysis and general examination of this 
product proved eminently satisfactory. It bore every 
evidence of having been carefully blended from choice 
bananas and Seotcli oats of high quality. The addition of 
the banana not only confers valuable anti -scorbutic pro])er- 
ties. but it increases the digestibility of the combination, 
so that those wiio cannot ordinarily take oaten preparations 
can take ‘ Banana Oats ’ with the best results. Being pre- 
cooked it is more easily assimilated than dishes mad(' from 
raw oatmeal, and when prepared according to directions, 
it contains all the essentials of a pt'rfect diet. — Grant- 
Stephens, i).Sc., Pli.D.” 

The Journal of the Society of Arts * reports : “ An alimen- 
tary product of the banana is now announced, consisting 
of the pulp of the banana ground to flour and mixed with 
triturated cocoa, milk powder, and extract of malt. The- 
process of manufacture consists in volatilizing the essential 
oil from the peel, adding it to banana flour, and mixing 
with it a proportion of dried milk })owder and pure extract 
of malt, and also the paste prepared from cocoa, and Anally 
adding a sufficient quantity of sugar for flavouring. This 
composition is said to possess all the es.sential elements of 
a complete food in a concentrated form, namely, albuminous 
matters or proteids, fatty substances, and hydrocarbons.” 

Composition of Bananas. — Dr. Wm. Tibbies, in his latest 
work on foods, f gives the results of his study of the banana 
as follows : “ The fact that the fruit will ripen after 

separation from the plant, and loses little of its real value 

♦ Journ. Soc. Arts, March 1907. 

■ “ Foods : their Origin. Composition, and Manufacture,” 1012. 
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by being separated, has led to its being transported long 
distances from the place of cultivation. . . . They are 
largely used for food wherever they grow, and in some 
regions they constitute one of the principal foodstuffs of 
the native population. They are very prolific, and an 
acre of land set with bananas will produce more food than 
the same area set with potatoes or wheat. . . . Bananas 
are among the most nutritious fruits, but consist chiefly of 
carbohydrates, and especially sugars. The starch consists 
of long, narrow granules wdth indistinct striae and hiliim. 
The pro])ortion varies according to their condition. 
Uieciardi * found that green bananas contain 12 per cent, 
of starch, which mostly disappears during ripening, along 
with the tannic and organic acids. Doherty f found 6 per 
cent, of starch in ripe fruit ; but other observers find less 
than this, most of it being (‘onverted into sugars and otlicr 
soluble earb^'hydrates. The woody fibre does not exceed 

2 per cent. Tlie sugars in ripe fruit average about 20 p(T 
cent, of the edible portion, but Doherty found as low as 

3 per cent, sugar and 11 per cent. >f other carbohydrates. 
The proteins are small ; in ripe fruit they average 1 per 
cent. Oi the edibl ■ portion, and consist of albumin and 
gluten The acidity equals 0-3 per cent., reckoned as 
snip’ uric acid. Tbe ash varies from 0*5 to 1 per cent. 
{see the second table on p. 120), J being 0*70 per cent, in 
Nino, 'i-()8 in OriiK e*o, and 0-83 in Colorado bananas. 

“ In some ceunlries the banana and plantain form afar 
more important article of food than in Europe. To an 
immense portion of the human race it occupies the place 
of wheat, rye, barley, and potatoes, used by inhabitants 
of tempi'rat e regions . A reference, however, to the analysis 
given below shows that the banana is deficient in proteins 
and fat. It contains less of these elements than the cereals 
do. The proport i()n of protein and fat places it on a par 
with the potdto, but with the advantage that it is unneces- 

* Bicdermann’a Ccntralb. f. Agrik. Chem.y xiv. 18, 

I Chemical yews, 1892, lixiv. 187. 

X Bureau of Chemistry, Bulletin 87, V.S, Dept, of Agric. 
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Composition of the Ash Pebcentages 



Nifit* 

Onuoco 

Coloratio 

K .0 . 


52*41 

51 -47 

CuO . 

•95 

1*02 

•37 

M-0 .... 

•42 

1-90 

•6,5 

p,o, .... 

10-36 

516 

.3*25 

SOo .... 

2-36 

3*32 


Cl .... 

6-59 

8-48 



Composition of Bananas — Percentages 


— 

Water 

Protein 

Fat 

t'arbo 

liydrate 

Fibre 

Ahli 

Authority 

Edible portion; 
All analyses . 

75*50 

1*26 

•50 

21*70 

•81 

*76 

Ti hides 







r At water 

Average 

75*30 

1*30 

•60 

22*00 

— 

•80 

K and 
Wryant 

Plantain 

73*90 

4*80 

*63 

19*66 

*20 


J ( 'oren- 
\ winder 
/Farmers’ 

Dried Fruit . 

29*20 

5*30 

2*30 

55-80 


5*30 

1 Bulletin 








i 293 

Banana Flour: 








All analyses . 

11*10 

3*55 

*83 

81*70 

1*50 

2*23 

Tibbies 


sary to cook it. The fresh fruit is too bulky, however, to 
form a satisfactory ration, for one must consume 1400 
grammes (nearly 50 oz.) in order to obtain 300 grammes 
of carbohydrate ; which, moreover, would contain but 
21 grammes of protein and very little fat, and would yield 
only 1400 calorics. It is true the protein and fat deficiency 
could be made up by drinking milk, whereby more carbo- 
hydrate would also be taken. Weight for weight, it is 
somewhat inferior in nutriment to potato. ... A com- 
parison of banana flour and wheaten flour or oatmeal is 
also to the disadvantage of the fruit, and shows it to be 
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deficient in protein and fat as compared with the 
cereal products, but it is a more valuable source of carbo- 
hydrate/’ 


Nutritive Value of Banana and Other Foods 
Compared 


— 

Banana 

Bnriana 

Fli)U> 

Wheat 

Fhnu 

Oatmeal 

Potat^iC'S 

Moisture 

75-50 

11-10 

14-0 

H-0 

78 3 

Protein 

12(i 

3-55 

11-4 

15-5 

2-2 

Fat 

•50 

•83 

1-0 

10-1 

•1 

Carbohydrato 

21-70 

81-70 

75-0 

.54-8 

18-4 

Mineral raatterfi 

■70 

2-23 

1-7 

4-0 

1-0 


Dr. R. nutchison * says: Thv food-fruiis are not to 
be despised as sources of real nutriment. Of this group 
th(i banana is a good example. In the fresh state this 
fruit contains a fair amount of carbohydrate and an appreci- 
able amount of proteid as well ; whih* bananas dried in the 
sun compare favourably with dried figs in nutritive value.” 
He continues lat(‘r * '' Weight for weight, dried figs are 
more nourishing than bread, and a pint of milk and six 
ounces of dried figs make a good meal.” Of dates he says : 
'' The date is as much a staple article of diet to the 
Egyptian as rice is to the Hindu, but the carbohydrate of 
rice is mainly in the form of starch, whereas in the date 
it is almost solely present as sugar. ‘ A half-pound of 
dates and half a pint of milk make an ample and satisfying 
meal for a person engaged in sedentary labour ’ (Dens- 
more).” The table on p. 122, taken from Dr. Tibbies’ 
work,! J^hows how much alike these three fruits are 
in their composition. 

The quick growth of an appreciation of the importance 
of the banana as food among those who have not known 
it hitherto as a common article of food like the cereals and 

* “ Food and Dietetics.” 
t “ Foods r tbeir Origin, Compopition, &c.” 
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Average Composition— Percentages 






Carbohydrates 


Fuel 
Values 
Calorics 
per pound 

Dqpd Pruite 

Water 

Pro torn 

Pat 

Nitrogen - 
free 

Extract 

Crude 

Fibre 

Ash 

Jti riauae . 

29-2 

53 

2-3 

55-8 

21 

5-3 

1240 

I’jgH 

18-8 

4-3 

•3 

68-0 

6-2 

2-4 

1475 

Datoa 

frefufle 10-0) 

|j.S-4 

21 

2-8 

74-6 

3-8 

1-3 

1615 


potatoes is very well illustrated in the following statement 
by the United Stat(;s Consul at Port Antonio, Jamaica : 

“ While Jamaica exported nearly twdee as many 
bananas last year as any other country, the United States 
imported more than five times as many as any other 
country. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1912, the 
bananas imported into the United States reached the 
enormous total of 44,520,539 bunches, valued at 
$14,308,330, an average of 32.3 cents a bunch, as th(‘ 
market value shown in American consular invoices ec^rtified 
at tl'.c shipping })orts. Great Britain imfiortcd during the 
calendar year 1911 a total of 6,714,479 bunches, value 
$8,943,099, an average of $1.33 cents a bunch, the value 
fixed at the importing ports. During the same year the 
value of bananas (including banana food j»roducts) im- 
ported into Germany amounted to $1,974,046. It should 
be stated that some of the bananas imported into Great 
Britain are sent to Germany and other countries of 
Northern Europe, and that Hamburg, which is a great 
distributing centre, ships bananas arriving at that port 
to Scandinavia and elsewhere. . . . Estimating the average 
number of bananas at 140 to the bunch, it aj^pears that 
the people of the United States consume over. 6,000,000,000 
bananas a year, or more than five dozen for every man, 
woman, and child in the United States, including Alaska 
United States Daily Consular and Trade IhportSy December 26, 1912. 
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and Hawaii. As indicating the rapid increase in the 
consumption of bananas in the United States it is interest- 
ing to observe that the value of this fruit imported during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1900, was $5,877,835 ; in 
1905, $9,897,821; in 1910, $11,642,693; and in 1912, 
as already stated, $14,368,380, which shows an increase 
of 23-4 per cent, in the last two years and of 144 per cent, 
in twelve years. The gain in Great Britain last year was 
8-4 per cent., in Germany last year 24 per cent., and in 
the last two years 111 per cent. Owing to direct ship- 
ments of bananas from Caribbean countries now being 
made to German as well as to British ports, the Hamburg- 
American Steamship ('ompany having, it is said, acquired 
a substantial interest in the Atlantic Fruit Company, and 
a eemcession of banana lands having been made by 
('oioinl)ia to a German company, it may be regarded as 
c< r1am that ^^he imports of this fruit into Germany will 
sliuw a large advance from year to year. The increased 
facilities nseently provided for direct shitmients of bananas 
to British ports justifv the belief that the consumption of 
banana^ in the United Kingdom will show substantial 
gains m futir'^ yea^s. 

Th-' increasing consumption of bananas in a number 
of c^ lu.tries naturady raises the question of an adequate 
supply to meet the coming demand. In Jamaica, where 
the immense banana crop is produced on about 8 per cent, 
of the total acreage of the island, there is yet plenty of 
suitable land available. In Mexico, Central America, 
Panama, and Colombia, not to mention the large possibili- 
ties of Haiti and the Dominican Republic, there are vast 
tracts of land where fertile soil, a warm climate, and 
abundant rainfall favour the production of bananas on a 
large scale. Not only is there land enough, but the profits 
of the crop are sufficiently remunerative to attract 
the investmCi t of ample capital to “meet the world’s 
demand. 

As all the conditions seem to be favourable for a 
greatly enlarged production of bananas, and as the highjy 
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nutritive qualities of this fruit are becoming more generally 
recognized, it is encouraging in this day of high cost of 
living to have good reasons for believing that the banana 
is destined to play no small part in meeting the wojld’s 
insistent demand for a larger and cheaper supply of whole- 
some food.” 



CHAPTER XVT 

BANANAS FN MEDICINE 

In considering the claims of banana flour, it has been 
slii'wn how valuable it is for patients sulTering from 
ga .trie troubles. 

Sir H. M. Stanley in Darkest Africa ” (ii. 2;i9), gives his 
lesliuemy as follows : “ ddic Awamba understood tlie art 
of drying bananas over w’ooden gratings for the purpose 
of nieKing fh>ur, ... If only ih(‘ virtues of the flour 
w'cTe publicly known, it is not to be doubted but it would 
be b:^gt;l5^ consumed in Europe. For infants, persons of 
deSicate digestion, d}speptics, and those suffering from 
teiiiponry derangements of the stomach, the flour, 
propeily prepared, wxuild be of universal demand. Dui’ing 
my 'wo attacks of gastritis, a light gruel of this, mixed 
>vitii nilk, was the rnly matter that eould be digested.*’ 
in India, the native home of the banana, medical men 
prescribe not only he fruit, but also many other parts 
of ilv‘ ydant, as remedies. 

The “ Idctionary of the Economic Products of India ” 
contains numerous extracts from the opinions of medical 
men in India on the value of the banana plant in medicine. 
Civil Surgeem H. A. Parker, M.D., states ; “ A com- 
bination of ripe banana, tamarind, and coramoii salt is 
most eiti(tacious in dysentery. I hav< used it in many 
cases, both of the acute and chronic forms of the disease, 
and seldom fa leb to effect a cure. It may, in fact, be 
said to be a specific, and I c.an confidently recommend it 
to the profession as well as to the public. It is simple, 
easily procurable, and may safely be administered to “ 
125 
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child. It is not disagreeable to take, has no bad efTects, 
and is on the whole preferable to ipecacuanha. In simple 
cases a single dose is sufficient ; as a rule, three or four 
doses are required to effect a cure. The patient should be 
kept quiet and placed on low diet. The dose for an adult 
is : Ripe bananas one ounce, the pulp of ripe tamarind 
half an ounce, common salt quarter of an ounce ; well 
mixed and administered immediately. It may be given 
two or three tinxes a day.” Civil Surgeon J. H. Thornton, 

B. A., M.B., says : “ The juice of the tender roots contains 
a large quantity of tannin and is used with mucilagr for 
eh('ek]ng haimorrhages from the genital and air passages. 
The ashes produced by burning the plant contain a large 
amount of potash salts, and are used as an antacid in 
acidity, heartburn, and colic. The tender fruit is used 
for patients sulTering from haemoptysis and diabetes.” 

C. T. Peters, M.B.. says: '‘The ripe fruit is useful in 
cliromc dysentery and diarrhcjea. The dried fruit of the 
larger varieties is a valuable anti-s(‘orbutic. The dried 
leaves, and in fact the entire plant, are burnt, and the ashes. 
diss(>lved in water and strained, yield an alkaline solution, 
containing chiefly potash salts, wdiich is used in curries, 
esjKcially as a cure for acidity and an anti-scorbutic.” 
Aiuslie writes that the banana is "one of the safest of 
fruits for such as have delicate stomachs, being entire [y 
free from acidity ; it is, moreover, very nourishing, and is 
always prescribed as food by the Hindoo practitioners for 
such as suffer from bile and iicat of habit.” 



CHAPTER XVII 

WINE, W HISKY, AND ALCOHOL FROM BANANAS 

Loss 071 Sviall Bunches. —In countries that produce 
bananas for export there is a very considerable number of 
bm\ches that are too small or are otherwise commercially 
unlit for export. In all the exporting countri(^s put 
lugether there are probably as many as eight million 
liunches that annually fail to come up to th(‘ high standard 
rightly insisted upon by the shippers. In Jamaica alone, 
it has been calculated that over three million bunches are 
produced .annually which cannot be profitably exported.* 

* Note, for instance, wh i the iSccretar}’ of the Jamaica Agricultural 
iSocioiy lays hcl^'w (Journ., x. 164. 1906) : “ Tt is instruct ivo to visit one 

the 'uyiiig depots for tananae where the sellers are mostly small culti- 
vators. All through the day and night long liuoa of carts and drays, donkeys, 
and iiiuLs arrive loaded with bananas, and carts htJdiug up to tlurty 
bunch ’ he drays up to iorty, llie donkeys carrying four and the niulea 
SIX, gone: ally. tVhat is jtecuiiarly depressing is the tnunendous amount 
of waste that occurs. '*’ho number of rejections shows clearl} enough 
how muih instruetion is needed by the small cultivators not onh, in the 
growing of banan is, and m the timing of them for the season, but of the 
cutting of ..he right grades. Just at this time (end of March), when full 
three-quarter fruit is wanted fo^ the i'mted States, we noticed a whole 
cart-load rejected, all for being too thin. The fruit wanted three weeks 
to fill. Another rart-ioad had ten stems out of twenty-five n'lected, 
another se\en out of thirty, and so on. None of these rejections were for 
hruisos, all for being too thin fruit, and yet those cultivators have been 
cutting fruit every season for years. In many eases the cause of thin 
fruit, no doubt, is greed - the same spirit that actuates men to oiler unfit 
oranges, half-cured coffee and cocoa, and m on — but at least in an equal 
number of cases it is the want of knowledge, and here wo find men coming 
fifteen to thirty miles hauling fruit for which they get nothing, and over 
and 'ibovo have had the wear-and-tear of their beasts and carl, and their 
time is lost, when by waitmg two weeks their fruit would have been cheer- 
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Some of these may be consumed or given to cattle, but it 
is impossible to utilize the great majority in this way and 
great loss results. The value of the eight million bunches, 
reckoned at sixpence each, is a matter of £200,000 per 
annum, and about £80,000 to Jamaica alone, which 
represents a considerable lass to planters in the aggregate. 

Various attempts have been made from time to time 
to make use of this fruit and avoid the loss. It had 
already been demonstrated very many years ago that 
bananas can be made into flour or dried like figs, or utilized 
in making alcohol, and the knowledge has been, to some 
extent, turned to account in the present day. 

Banana Wine. — ^Consideration has already been given 
in these pages to the pre})arati()n of flour and banana figs, 
but only a sniall proportion can b( utilized in this way, 
and it remains to consider the us(' of banaruis in nmnu- 
faeturmg an alcoholic spirit. It is well known that an 
excellent fermented drink can be madt^ from bananas 
and plantains, Ligon, in his '' History of Barbados” 
(UioT). gives the following account of th(; prc'pa ration : 

But the drink of th(‘ plantine is farre beyond all theses 
gathering them full ripe and in the height of their sweet- 
nesse we ]nll oiY the skin and mash them in water well 
boyrd, and after wc‘ hav(' let them stay th(Te a night, we 
straine it and bottle it up, and in a week drink it ; and it 
is very strong and pleasant drinke, but it is to be drunk 

fulJy bought. And at this piirtifuiar time of tlu; year, waiting can l^y no 
raaiincr of means a loss, he.cause if the price alters at all it will Ix' a rise.” 
A wnter in the Philipp. Agnc. Rev. (March 1912) bears witness to the 
loss on the largest estates : “ It is waid the demand is rajndly increasing 
for all kinds of banana products. The source of the material for these 
products is the small or over ripe bunches discarded at the dock in loading 
the fruit steanmrs for the United States and p]urope. Hunches having 
less than six hands are considered too small for the regular trade ; any 
bunch showing even a few fruits that are begiiming to turn yellow are 
also discarded in the warehouse at the time of loading, the cargo. The 
writer has seen this deplorable waste of material at Port Morant, in 
eastern Jamaica, where the United Fruit Company has one of its largest 
plantations ; bunches are Hung overboard, or fed to the cart oxen, with 
apparently no thought for the real food value of the fruit.” 
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sparingly for it is much stronger than Sack, and is apt to 
mount up into the head.’’ 

Dampier, in his “ Voyages,” tells how banana wine was 
made in Jamaica : “ When they make drink with them, 
they take 10 or 12 ripe plantains and wash them well in a 
trough ; then they put two gallons of water among them ; 
and this in two hours’ time will ferment and froth like 
wort. In four hours it is fit to drink ; and then they 
bottle it, and drink it as they have occasion ; but this will 
not keep above 24 or 30 hours. Those, therefore, that 
use this drink, brew it in this manner every morning. 
When I first went to Jamaica, I could relish no other drink 
they had there. It drinks brisk and cool, and is very 
pleasant.” 

Speke mentions that plantains in Central Africa yield 
“ a wine resembling hock in flavour.” 

Stanley in ‘‘ Darkest Africa ” relates that “ two large 
troughs — equal in size to small canoes — were stationed 
in the village, in which the natives pressed the ripe fruit 
and manufactured th( ir wine.” 

D.r. Parke, in his “Personal Experiences,” says: 
“ Net on treated us to some pomb^ (banana wine) to-day ; 
it was really very good, although made fiom bananas 
which were not at ah ripe. This beverage is prepared by 
cutting two or three bunches of ripe bananas into pieces 
of half rn inch in ler.gth, adding two gallons of water, and 
leaving it to staled. On the third day it is really a delicious 
drink. At first it has a sweet tart taste, which after four 
or five days becomes very acid. In a day or two more it 
changes to a fluid, having qualities very like those of 
vinegar.” 

Banana Spirit . — The possibility of utilizing the banana 
fruit in the production of alcohol has been more than once 
under the consideration of the Academy of Sciences of 
France, and the following information is taken from a paper 
read before the Academy of M, B. Coren winder.* 

It had already been shown by Buignet that during 
* “ Comptes Rendus,” voL 88, 293, 1879. 
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the whole growth of this fruit the saccharine matter is 
constituted entirely of cane-sugar, but the proportion 
varies considerably. From results of analyses by Coren- 
winder himself, it appears that a sound ripe banana fruk 
contains as much as 22 per cent, of its weight of sugar, 
16 per cent, being crystallizablc and the remainder un- 
cry stallizable. In the mature sugar-cane the proj)ortion 
of cane-sugar present is, according to Payen, 18 ])cr cent. 
After the banana has become quite ripe, there is a rapid 
diminution in the proportion of crystallizablc sugar and 
an increase in the proportion of inverted sugar, but not to 
the same extent. An over-ripe fruit, the flesh of which 
hail become very mellow, contained only 2*48 per cent, of 
crystallizablc and 11*84 per cent, of uncr\ stallizable sugar, 
being a total of 14-08 per cent, or two-thirds of the original 
quantity. 

Analyses were made by Coren winder on bananas (Miisa 
Cavendishii) received from Brazil, on the edible j^oition 
of the fruit deprived of its rind. Analysis ( f a ripe brn ana 
gave : 


Wnter . ... 

72-450 

Cryatailizable sugar 

15-900 

Inverted sugar 

5-900 

Oilulo^e ... . . 

0-380 

Nitrogenous substances (0-34:J N.) 

2-137 

Pectin 

1-250 

Fatty matter, organic acid.s, &c. 

0 958 

Inorganic master .... 

1-025 


100-000 


Estimates of the sugars made day by day until rottenness 
began to stt in gave the results shown on p. 131. 

Corenwinder concludes his paper as follows : Ainsi 

que MM. Marcano ct Muntz, je pense que la banane 
pourrait etre Tobjet d’unc importante exploitation in- 
dustrielle, notamment pour produire un alcool excellent. 
En France, on met souvent en fermentation, dans Ics 
usines, les melasscs avec du jus dc bcttcrave. Dans les 
•pays chauds, pour regularise! les fermentations de molasses 
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Bay 

Condition of the Fruit 

Crystal - 
liiablo 
Suf;ar 

Uncrjstal- 

lixablo 

Sugar 

Total 

1 

Ripe, sound, flesh still firm 

15-90 

5-90 

21-80 

2 

15-72 

6-34 

22-06 

3 

,, . 

15-10 

6-43 

21-53 

i 


14-28 

6-69 

20-97 

5 

Riper, flesh soft 

12-25 

8-95 

21-20 

(, 

Very ripe, flesh soft . 

10-16 

8-92 

19-08 

7 

5 ! • 

9-26 

9-75 

19-01 

8 

„ flesh sleepy (bletle) 

4-51 

11-70 

16-21 

9 

„ ,, 

313 

12-90 

16-03 

10 

„ flesh very sleepy 

2-84 

11-84 

14-68 


dc cunnc, il y aurail })cul-elrc avantage a faire U7i pied 
avec du jus dc bananc qui forincntc spoiitanement et a 
faire collier dans ce }aed pendant qii’ij est cn fermentation, 
la inelasse CLcndue de la qiiantite d’eau eonvenable, en 
preiiant la precaution, l>ien conniie des distillateurs, de 
faire les Additions dn iapiide fcrmenteseible par intei- 
inittene^^ et avec lenUnr." 

Banana Whishy. Experiments * conducted at the 
Central Lab(uatoT\ of Guatemala in association with the 
directu:' of a distillery at Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, led 
to ti production of a very good spirit, which is said to be 
something like whisky, from bananas which were about 
to be thrown away. Samples of this spirit were s-mt to 
the St. Louis Expos ition tJiat Jiad only been in barrel for 
six months, and were recognized to be of superior quality. 
After analysis by the laboratory of the Department of 
Agriculture in Washii glon, the producers were awardeci 
a gold medal Alcohol ages so rapidly in tropical countries 
that one year in th(‘ oarrid is sufficient to make the product 
very fine. Corn whisky must be kept in casks for several 
years before being offered for consumption, and at- least 
five years to bntain the best qualities. Banana wdiisky 
is ripe at the end of une year. Th(‘ cost of manufacture 
is said to be much less than that of ordinary whisky. The 
* Journ, d'Agric. Trop. and Cuba Review, 
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yield may be estimated at 4| litres (about one gallon) per 
bunch of bananas. A memorandum of expenses made for 
a plant capable of producing 150 casks of whisky daily 
aggregated 827,500 francs ; this included buildings, 
iiiaehinery and apparatus, fuel, labour, administration, 
general expenses for two years, cases and bottles for the 
preparations of one year, and raw material for manufacture 
for two years (270,000 bunches at 75 centimes (‘aeh). 

Tliu manufacture of banana wine has lately been under- 
taken by MM. Guerin and d’lleerillc in Saigon, Coehin 
C'hina. The bananas arc crushed, mixed with a small 
amount of water, and then, upon the addition of yeast, 
allowed to ferment until the starch and sugar are changed 
to alcohol. The wine, '' besides being much cheaper than 
ordinary spirits, is said to have a delieiou.. })erfume.” 

Bananas in Brewing In 1 891, exj)erinu‘nts * on a larger 
scale were carried out by Herr Kahlke, at his Manufactory 
of Yeast and Alcohol at Kdnigsburg, on the use of banana 
meal in brewing, and an account of them was published in 
the weekly paper Alcofwl. TIerr Kahlke wrote as follows : 
“ Banana flour without doubt, from its richness in starch 
and its good flavour, is particularly suitable for the 
manufacture of yeast. This flour is easily r(‘nder(‘d 
saccharine. The yeast obtained by adding banana flour 
to the other ingredients has a good colour, all the requisite 
properties of an excellmt class of yeast, and moreover 
keeps well. ITie alcoh'>l obtained from it leaves nothing 
to be desired, so that this flour may be introduced as an 
article of commerce, and employed without any special 
preparation.” Satisfactory expiTiments have also been 
made in some breweries, where 20 per cent, of malt has 
been replaced by the flakes and flour of bananas. The 
flavour of beer was not altered, and the quantity of liquid 
was increased, and the malt was replaced by a less ex- 
pensive substance. One of the great Bidgian brewers 
wrote : These flakes were macerated in the vat with the 

malt, and the result was much superior to that of maize. . . . 
' ; * Bull Boi. Dept., Jamaica, New Series, i. 115 (1894). 
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Briefly, the use of the flakes may be considered both 
advantageous and easy in brewing,” 

Banana meal * from peeled unripe bananas is mashed 
with malt extract and then fermented with yeast, 100 
kilogrammes of meal yielding 47*8 litres of alcohol. When 
mashing is carried out without malt extract, the diastase 
naturally present in the meal being used, the yield of 
alcohol is considerably lower. 

Denatured Alcohol from Bananas. — Any one interested in 
the manufacture of alcohol from bananas should read some 
such small and cheap treatise as “ Distillation of Alcohol 
and Denaturing,” by F. B. Wi*ight, published by Spon, 
London and New York. It goes to show tliat an immense 
industry has arisen in Germany in connexion with the 
production of alcohol from potatoes, and it follows that 
much might be done on somewhat similar lines with the 
banana. A . cording to Mr. Wright, the common form of 
alcohol known as denatured spirit or methylated spirit 
consists of alcohol to which one-tenth of its volume of 
wood alcohol or otht‘i denaturizing agents has been added, 
for the purpose of rendering the mixture undrinkable 
through its (dTensix e odour and taste. As it is sold duty 
free jt is applied to a variety of uses to which, from its 
grea! r cost, duty-pud spirit is commercially inapplicable. 
Mr. right states that “it is Germany which has led the 
way in the manufacture and use of denatured alcohol or 
spiritus, as it is tln^re known. Germany has no natural 
gas or oil -wells, and gasolene and kerosene are not produced 
there, hence the necessity of using some other form of 
liquid fuel. This fuel —in manv ways better than any 
petroleum product — was found in alcohol.” The agricul- 
tural districts of Germany jiroduce abundant crops of 
potatoes and beets. “ From the first, alcohol can be so 
easily manufactured that the processes are within the 
understanding' and ability of any farmer ” ; it is also 
made from the crude molasses from beet-sugar factories. 
“ Under these circumstances and the great demand for 
* Journ. Soc. Chm. Ind., xixi. 453 (1912). 
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liquid fuel for motor carriages and gas engines, alcohol 
for denaturing came rapidly to the front as one of the 
most important of agricultural products, as one of the 
most valuable crops which a farmer could raise.” The 
potatoes are manufactured into alcohol in individual 
farm distilleries and in co-operation distilleries. ''A 
recent exhibition in Germany gave a good illustration ot 
the broad field in which denatured alcohol may be used. 
Here were shown alcohol engines, alcohol boat motors, 
and motors for threshing, grinding, wood-cutting, and other 
agricultural purposes. The department of lighting ap- 
paratus included a large and varied disphiy of lamps, 
chandeliers, and street and corridor lights, in which 
alcohol vapour is burnt like gas in a hooded llaine covered 
by a Wclsbach mantle. Under such coi ditions alcohol 
vapour burns with an incandescent llamc which rivals the 
arc light in brilliancy and requires to be shaded to adapt 
it to the endurance of the human cy(‘. . . . Similarly 
attractive and interesting was the large' disjday of alcohol 
heating stoves, which for warming corridors, s]ec[)ing 
rooms, and certain other locations are highly esteemed. . . . 
Cooking stoves of all sizes, forms, and ca})acitics, from the 
complete range, with baking and roasting ovens, broilers, 
&c., to the simple tea and colfee lamp, were also displayed.” 

Much imj)ortance is being attached in English engineer- 
ing circles to the proposals for superseding petrol by alcohol 
produced within the country. It is contended that by the 
systematic cultivation of potatoes and other root crojis, 
and the remission of the Government duty, alcohol could 
be retailed to the consumer at Is. jier gallon. 1'he retail 
price of petrol to-day is about Is. 7d. per gallon. 

The Pall Mall Gazette gives the views of an expert on the 
advisability of substituting alcohol for petrol as a fuel, 

In the first place he points out that the two great oil 
fields of the world, the Russian and the Pennsylvanian, 
have practically become exhausted, though there may be 
reserves of heavy oil ‘ held up ’ on the fields themselves 
ip view of a coming shortage. In that case, the fractional 
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distillation process might, and probably would, be em- 
ployed to keep up the supply of petrol for the market. 
But this, of course, could be only a temporary expedient. 
There would come a time when the stock of petrol thus 
obtained would be at an end. Then the turn of alcoholic 
fuel would arrive. This the authority in question regards 
as so far-reaching in its effects that the result of its intro- 
duction is described by anticipation as a social revolution. 

“ To make this clear to the general reader it is necessary 
to observe that petroleum, the source of petrol, kerosene, 
paraffin, and the heavier rock oils, is a natural product. 
The supply, therefore, like that of coal, is limited. On 
the other hand, alcohol can be manufactured by a process 
of fermentation from vegetable products, such as beet 
and potatoes. 

“ Quite clearly, one important result of a utilization 
of alcohol i , a fuel would be an enormously increased 
demand for it. To meet this demand, it would be necessary 
to increase })roportionatcly the sources of supply. This 
would have to be don^* by enlarging the area of potato and 
bert ;.^]‘owing, to meet the necessities of which rural labour 
would undergo a material change for the betterment of 
the agfaeultural industry. Potatoes and b^et would be 
grov ^ for the industrial purpose of supplying alcohol as a 
fuel, a Lid the question of ‘ back to the land ’ would thus, 
to a considerable degree at any rate, automatically solve 
itself.” 

The comparative fuel values of gasolene and alcohol, 
especially from the point of view of the motor industry, 
have, according to the Pharmaceutical Journal, been the 
subject of an inquiry by the American Bureau of Mines. 
Some two thousand tests were made to ascertain the 
comparative value of heavy fuel oils and alcohol for in- 
ternal-combustion engines. The heating value Qf one 
cubic foot of an explosive mixture of alcohol and air, 
having theoretically just sufficient air for complete com- 
bustion, is approximately equal to that of a similar 
explosive mixture of gasolene vapour and air, but t]^e 
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alcohol mixtures can be compressed to much higher 
pressures without pre-igniting than the gasolene mixtures. 
For 10 h.p. to 15 h.p. engines of the usual type, a pressure 
of about 180 lbs. above atmospheric pressure was found 
to be the maximum for alcohol, whereas only 70 lbs. could 
be obtained with gasolene. Although a different type, 
the alcohol engine can be constructed equal to the gasolene 
engine in adaptability to service. A gasolene engine 
having a compression pressure of 70 lbs., but otherwise as 
well suited to the economical use of alcohol as gasolene, 
will, when using alcohol, have an available horse -power 
about 10 per cent, greater than when using gasolene. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

DRYING BANANAS FOR FLOUR AND FIGS 

The manufacture of flour and figs from bananas is an 
industry which is already becoming important in Jamaica, 
and is carried on to some extent in several other banana - 
pi’oducing countries. It is necessary therefore for each 
individual manufacturer to consider the principles and the 
various methods of dr) ing which have been in use for 
other fruits and for diucrent materials, in order to decide 
on that system which is most appropriate for his own use. 

Drying^ in Svn . — 'Ihe object of drying any material is 
to prevent detcriorj^tion by fungous growth, which can 
only do its destrucLive work in the presence of moisture. 
The simplest and most natural form of drying fruit, cocoa, 
coffee, &c., IS that made use of in all parts of the world, 
namely, to expose them to the action of the sun and air. 
In cloudy weather and at night the material is put under 
cover to prevent a deposit of moisture by dew or rain. 
Small lots can be carried to cover, but where large amounts 
are dealt with, this is not convenient. Cocoa in bulk is 
often dried on wooden platforms, arranged one above the 
other on rails, so that tucy can be run out from under a 
roof, free from one another, a. id easily put back when 
necessary. Coffee and pimento are also dried occasionally 
in this way, but more often on large cement platforms, 
on which the berries are spread in thin layers, and from 
which they can be pushed by a rake-like wooden tool into 
air-tight huts at the sides of the platform. Fruit is often 
dried on a small scale in boxes or frames covered with 
glass, raised on pests above the ground, and provided witli 
1S7 
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hinged ventilators on the sides near the bottom and top, 
which can be opened at the bottom on the side from which 
the wind is blowing, and at the top on the opposite side ; 
so that the moist air above the fruit may be carried ofT, and 
the whole structure shut up tight in case of rain and at 
night. 'Jliis method has also been successfully applied 
to the drying of coffee, as an aid to the ordinary method, 
by B. S. Gosset in Jamaica, but the glass structure is of 
large dimensions — a modification of the horticultural hot- 
house. 

Artificial Driers. — Exposure' to sun and air is most 
effectual, but frequently the sun is obscured by clouds for 
days or weeks at a time, and the wind may be already 
laden with moisture. The uncertainty of the weather has 
led to various methods of artificial drying by which the 
conditions can be kej)t under control. The easiest plan 
on a small scale is to apply heat from a stove or from waste 
steam. A high temperature may, however, be injurious 
to llavour, and a fermentation change may cause some 
deterioration. This has led to the adoption of the vacuum 
driers, where a moderate heat is sufficient, or to a system 
of drying by air deprived of moisture,* but not heated. 

Drying Closets or Rooms . — If a high temperature is not 
injurious, a closet or room of any convenient dimensions 
may be used, and the stove placed either inside or outside. 
Ventilators are provided as in the glass receptacles. The 
higher the temperature, the greater is the amount of water 
which the air can take up, but the saturated air must be 
carried oil by some means, or the material will simply be 
steamed, and the moisture rc-deposited when the air cools* 
Full and free ventilation is of the utmost consequence. 
If a stove is used, the situation of the; furnace some feet 
below the room may create a sufficiently strong current of 
warm air through the inlet pipe to enable it to pass out by 
a simple outlet, but this is only in case there are no sur- 
roundings and no do wm -blow of external air. If there is a 
chimney in the room, it may induce a natural draught, or 
* See {Spoil’s “ Workshop Receipts,” iii. 466 (1909). 
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the air may be extracted by a fan. In order to secure that 
the hot air penetrates in all directions, both inlet and outlet 
should start at the bottom of the room. The inlet pipe 
should come in as near the centre of the floor as possible. 
The outlet pij)es, of which there may be two or more, 
should start near the floor at the greatest distance from 
the inlet, and conduct the wet air to one junction outlet 
pipe at tlie ceiling. This junction pipe should be provided 
with a valve at its base, wliich may be opened to start the 
draught, and then kept closed. If steam is employed for 
heating, it is conducted by ])ij)es near the floor on each 
side of the room. The inlet o})enings are arranged along 
the pipes, and the pipes are encased in })artly grated casings 
so that the incoming air may be brought into close contact 
with the hot pipes. In this case the outlet pipes may have 
their oi)enings above the shelves on which the material to 
be dried is placed. Spon * states that ''the minimum size 
of fresh -air duct and outlet shaft should be one square foot 
area for 'every 500 c. ft. of space in the room (when 
empty), this being a room, say, 8 ft. each way ; and the 
outle:- sliait should be at least twice as high as the room, 
say iG ft. o:" highsT. With a higher shaft a smaller area 
would suflice. These sizes are for drying rooms for a 
lau! Irv ; for subs^an^'cs of a drier nature, smaller ducts 
ana shafts, with a corresponding decrease in the air su})ply, 
may bv; used 

Blackr)ian\^ -The illustrations on p. 140 show a 

building suitable for use with Blackman’s fans and hot air. 
The building is made of galvanized sheet steel ; one 
measuring 40 ft. by 20 ft. by 12| ft. will give a drying 
surface of 5000 square feet. I’he shelves can be drawn out 
on runners from one or both sides of the building, so that 
the bananas can be sun-dried when the weather conditions 
are favourable. 

In this type of drier the air is blown through the heaters 
into the drying chamber by two fans, and then over and 
under the trays on which the produce is spread. To 
* “ Workshop Receipts,” i. 492 (1909). 
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of fourteen trucks can be easily moved by hand when 
neeessary to advance them in order to take out a truck of 
fully dried material at one end and introduce at the other 
end one of fresh produce. 

Each truck has 144 square feet of carrying surface, and 
will contain from 5 to 10 cwt. of produce. The drier, 
fully charg(;d, would tlierefore accommodate from 18 to 
ti(\ tons. Taking a safe average of 20 tons, the plant would 
treat 10 tons of wet produce per day, allowing two full 
days for tlie passage of each ear through the building. 
This would require a comparatively very low temperature 
— a great advantage when it is necessary to avoid as far 
as possible all risk of loss of flavour or essential oils. An>- 
increase in tcni])erature would, of course, increase the 
output by shortening the time occupied in drying. 

The huilding illustrated on p, 148 is 19 ft. wide and 
G ft. G in. higli, to take five rows of trucks ; and if inad(‘ 
100 ft. long, to take fourteen trucks in (‘ach row, it would 
be large enough to turn out. easily, five tons of K)pra per 
day, and l)ananas, eaeao, rubber, &e., in proportion. 

The whole })lant is supplied comph'tc* b}^ the \\drcw()ve 
Roofing Company, 108 Queen Victoria Street, London, 
E.L., iiieluding a fonunaii to sn])ervisc and assist the 
installation. 

Seventy trucks, eontairnng 2500 trays, tog('ther with the 
steam pipes, weigli 3J tons, and the cost is £800. If a 
boiler is required, a sectional boiler is recomnKUuled — 
Handley’s water tube boiler, which can be conveniently 
carried in sc(“tions ; it weiglis in all (> lo ’-s. and costs £2,50. 
An ordinary lx)iler would cost only £l00, but it would 
probably weigh 20 tons, and is therefore inconveinent for 
handling. A Jiiaii is sent out to ])ut the plant in working 
order ; liis expenses for the voyage and IG^. i)e?‘ day would 
l)e charged to the purchaser. The present position of the 
banana-drying industry would not justify a' large capital 
f'xpenditurc, but if it wxtc possible to eombiiie it with the 
d’ ying of copra on a large scale, this system may well be 
ad^opted as being practical. 
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American Evaporators, — “ Evaporators ” are very largely 
used in America for drying apples, peaches, grapes, sweet 
corn, potatoes and other vegetables. There is a firebox 
below, and above are movable shelves. A stream of hot 
air passes through the shelves and out into a flue ; the 
smoke from the fire is conducted through the flue, and 
helps the draught, Spon ♦ speaks of one kind of evaporator 
as “ a chamber running from the top of a large furnace in 
the basement upward, out through the roof of a three- 
story building. The current of heated air is kept as near 
as possible to 240° F. (116° C.). The sliced apples are 
spread on galvanized screens and placed in the evaporator. 
The screens rest on endless chains that move upwards at 
intervals of three to five minutes, when a fresh screen is 
put in below, and one is taken off at the third story com- 
pleted. . . . The process of evaporation is so rapid that 
the fruit loses none of its freshness and flavour. ... In 
properly evaporated fruit there is no loss of pleasant or 
valuable properties, but an actual increase of fruit sugar, 
from the fact that evaporation is essentially a ripening 
process.” 

Cocoa and Coffee Driers . — ^There are machines on the 
market for drying cocoa, colTee, &c., which might be 
adapted for drying bananas for the purpose of making 
banana chips for conversion into flour. In the ordinary 
machine the bananas become conglomerated into large 
masses, and the machinery would require some internal 
arrangement of paddles to prevent this accumulation. 

Vacuum Driers . — The Philippine Agricultural Review 
says : “ The trouble in the past has been that bananas and 
plantains do not keep well unless dried by special processes 
and do not endure long storage without losing some of 
their flavour at least, if not some of their nutritious value. 
The advent of the new vacuum driers changes the entire 
commercial aspect of the banana-products industry, and 
we shall soon see a great variety of food products made 
from the 200 or more banana varieties. There is enough 
* Tom. cit. 503. 
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waste ground adapted to banana culture in the Philippines 
to-day to supply a large portion of the food of 25,000,000 
people, if the new methods of handling that wonderful 
crop were put into operation.” 

The system of drying in a vacuum deserves consideration. 

Exhaust steam of low pressure is usually employed as 
the medium for conveying heat to the vacuum apparatus. 
The total heat contained in 1 Ib. of steam at 212° F. is 
about times more than that contained in 1 lb. of water 
at th( same temperature, and it is owing to this large 
amount of latent heat in steam that makes it so suitable 
for conveying the heat to drying ap])aratus. After the 
mcderial has been ])laced in the vacuum-drying apparatus, 
the air is removed by a pump, until a vacuum of about 
28 in., or more, is maintained. When the moisture in 
the material has been warmed up to only about 100° F., 
the boiling-noint is reached, and the moisture is quickly 
evaporated. The greater the heat, the quicker is the 
evaporation ; but (he temiierature of the moisture, and 
that of the material being dried, k not increased, so long 
as th^ vacuum is maintained and >oinc moistuie remains. 
By oliservatioii glasses and other means it is known when 
all the moisture has been evaporated, and the material 
is tlv'ii removed from the drying apparatus. 

Ci)nij)aring vacuum and air drying apparatus, the saving 
of heat is c^msiderable in the vacuum apparatus. In the 
case of the vncuum-drying apparatus, the wet material 
and its moisture absorb the whole of the heat supplied. 
The only additioiud heat required is that lost by radiation 
and the warming up of the material and moisture to the 
boiling evaporating lemperatuie. Owing to the short 
time required for drying under vacuum, these driers are 
much smaller than air driers working under atmospheric 
pressure, and therefore the surfaces ( xposed to cooling arc 
much less, ainl the loss by radiation is comparatively 
small. 

Emil Passburg, of Berlin, was the manufacturer of the 
first vacuum drier for bananas used in Jamaica, as long 

K ^ 
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ago as 1898. It was introduced by Mr. 0. Zurcher, tbe 
manager at Montpelier for the proprietor, Hon. ‘Evelyn 
Ellis. It was of the revolving drum type, and was said 
to turn out five tons of dried banana flour every week for 
some time. An improved model is now recommended, 
and may be taken as a type of what is required under this 
system. It consists of a rectangular cast-iron vacuum 
chamber with surface condenser and steam-driven vacuum 
pump. 

The vacuum- drying chamber is designed to remove the 
water rapidly and at a low temperature. The chamber is 
iron, closed hermetically by a door. It contains a number 
of closed heating shelves, arranged one above the other, in 
which small pipes are fitted for the admission and exit of 
the heating steam. The shelves are as a rule made strong 
enough for a test pressure of 90 lbs. On these are placed 
trays containing the material to be dried. After the door 
of the drier, which is fitted with an india-rubber joint, has 
been closed, a high vacuum of at least 28 in. of mercury 
or more is created by means of the air-pump, while exhaust 
steam passes through the heating shelves. At a very 
moderate temperature of the material that is to be dried — 
about 95° F. (35° C.) — ^the water, owing to the vacuum, 
begins to evaporate briskly out of the substances, which 
therefore dry rapidly. The charging of the chamber is 
simple and easy, and the working clean and reliable. The 
temperature can be regulated by valves in the steam pipes. 
The drying, of course, is independent of climatic conditions. 
By using hot water for heating with an air-pumj) giving 
a high vacuum, the evaporation of the water contained in 
the materials that are to be dried takes place at as low a 
temperature as 63° F. (17° €.). 

The driers work with a very small consumption of 
steam. As a rule, only 13 to 15 lbs. of heating steam are 
required to evaporate 10 lbs. of water out of- the previously 
heated substance that is to be dried. ‘ This includes the 
motive power for the air-pump, where the exhaust steam 
from the air-pump engine is used for heating purposes. 
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Such an economical consumption of steam is only possible 
, by drying under vacuum. 

A vacuum-drying plant faces p. 146 (Fig. 12). The size 
recommended for drying bananas is known as No. 12 ; 
there are twenty shelves in its chamber, 43A m. wide, 
89| in. long, and 1 in. high, with a space between the 
shelves of 2 t*V in. The approximate total heating surface 
is 496 sq. ft. The chamber is made of cast iron ; it is 
8 ft. 8 in. high, including the stand, 5 ft. wide, and 5 ft. 8 in. 
deep. The approximate weight of the plant is 5 tons 6 cwt. 
With one chamber, as shown, the price is £500 ; but two 
chambers, forming a unit, are recommended instead of 
one, price £900. Seven or eight hundredweight of bananas 

can be dried in the day. „ - , . 

Although this drier appears to be excellent for making 
banana chips, it is not so certain that it is.well suited for 
the prepaiallon of banana figs. 



CHAPTER XIX 

MANILA HEMP AND OTHER FIBRES FROM 
SPECIES OF MUSA 

Manila Hemp . — ^The cultivation of the species of Musa 
(M. textilis) which yields Manila hemp is discussed under 
Philippine Islands (Chapter XXV). Wherever the conditions 
are somewhat similar to those in the Philipi)ines, this is 
probably the best species to grow for the production of 
fibre ; but it is possible that a species may be found in 
Africa which will suit local conditions there better. 

In Java in 1911 the total area * devoted to Manila hemp 
and other Musa fibres was 4694 acres. Experimental 
trials in Java with Manila hemp have given good results, 
although the fibre is not of so fine a quality as that of the 
higher grades produced in the Philipjanes. The cultiva- 
tion is not remunerative cn land where the raw material 
cannot be transported cheaply, or in plantations where the 
production falls below 850 lbs. per acre. The plant requires 
in Java a loose soil, rich in humus, and situated not more 
than 1650 feet above the sea. Under favourable conditions 
the production may amount to as much as 1 J tons of dry 
fibre j)er acre. The cultivation of other crops on the same 
estate is advisable, but Manila hemp should not be grown 
in admixture with other plants. If possible, it should be 
grown on land which is adapted for a central factory. 
A system of local factories distributed over a large estate 
can only be recommended in cases in which the configura- 
tion of the land does not admit of cheap transport of the 
raw material. If Manila hemp is to be the principal crop 

* Bull. Imp. Inst., x. 301 (1912). 
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grown on the estate, the area planted should not be less 
than 450 acres, although if grown as a secondary crop, 
90 acres may be profitable. 

A sample of Manila hemp grown at the Gk)vernment 
Experimental Garden, Kullar, Madras, at an elevation of 
1300 feet, was reporter! on by the Imperial Institute * as 
being inferior to ordinary Manila hemp ; it was regarded 
as well adapted for the manufacture of binder twine, and 
was valued at about £23 to £24 per ton (October 1908). 

Wild Banana Fibre. — Wherever there is a very large 
local supply of “ wild bananas ” which yield a good fibre, 
it may be profitable to work up this supply, just as it pays 
in Mauritius to extract hemp from the wild Fureroea, 
although it would not be profitable in any other colony to 
plant Fureroea for the purpose. 

Samples of fibre of Musa Ensete and M. ulugurensis from 
German Ea^'^ Africa have been chemically examined and 
reported on by the Im])erial Institute. | The commercial 
experts to whom the fibres were submitted reported that 
they were of very promising qualit> . The first quality ** 
of M EnstLe was stated to be of good bright colour, well 
cleaned, readily saleable in the London market, and probably 
worth about £50 per ton. The second quality” w^as 
consdered to be inferior in colour but of good quality, and 
worth £45 per ton. The fibre of Musa ulugurensis was 
regardv d as a very useful material, but inferior to that of 
Musa Ensete ; its value was estimated at £40 per torn The 
results of this investigation have shown that these East 
African Musa plants would no doubt prove well worth 
cultivating for the sake of their fibre, which, if carefully 
prepared, would obtain a ready sale at good prices. 

Samples of wild banana {Musa Livingstoniana and other 
Musas) from Nairobi, British East Africa, were reported 
on by the Imperial Institute, J and the opinion jof the 
commercial experts was that these products are comparable 

* Bvll. Im'p. Inst., vii. 10 (1909). 
t Jhid., m. 226 (1905), 

: Ibid., V. 228 (1907). 
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with the best fibres used for ropemaking, are similar to 
the most expensive grades of Manila hemp, and would 
meet with a ready sale in the London market. The seven 
samples varied in the valuation from £20 to £50 per ton, 
based on the current prices of the best grades of Manila 
hemp, which varied at that time from £43 to £57 per ton. 

A sample of fibre from a species of wild ]\Iusa from 
Tenasserim, Burma, was lately examined at the Imperial 
Institute,* and the fibre was reported to be elean, lustrous, 
well prepared ; the strength was good, and the length 
varied from 4 ft. to 5 ft. 6 in. A commercial firm to whom 
the sample was submitted regarded the fibre as particularly 
valuable on account of its softness, and valued it nominally 
at about £20 per ton, with “ fair current ” Manila hemp 
at £22 to £22 10^. per ton in the London market. There 
is no doubt that fibre of this quality would be readily 
saleable in the United Kingdom. 

Manila hemp plants are being experimentally cultivated 
at Mazeras in British East Africa,! have made satis- 
factory growth. Several acres at Cainville, Limoru. have 
been planted with the indigenous “ wild banana ” [Musa 
sp.), which is widely distributed in the Protectorate. It 
is propagated from seed, and usually requires from two 
to two and a half years to reach maturity. A useful fibre 
is obtained from the sheaths by a method of beating, 
scraping, washing, and drying ; but this mode of prepara- 
tion is both expensive and unreliable. If a satisfactory 
machine were introduced, there is no doubt that a ]>rofit- 
able industry could be established, as not only could the 
wild plants be utilized, but a permanent supply could be 
readily obtained by cultivation. 

Banana and Plantain Fibre , — Banana fibre from 
Southejrn Rhodesia was sent to the Imperial Institute,! 
and the brokers reported that this was a somewhat soft 
fibre, of fair strength, stronger and more even than is 

* Bull Imp. Inst.y i. 536 (1912). 
t Ann. Rtp. Dept. Agri., Brit. E. Africa, 1909-10, 99, 
t BuU. Imp. Inst,, ii. 168 (1904). 
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usually the case with banana fibre, and worth £25 to £2G 
per ton. 

Plantain and banana fibres from the Gold Coast have 
been reported on at the Imperial Institute.* The plantain 
fibre was regarded by commercial experts as worth £40 
per ton (with good Manila hemp at £38 to £42 per ton) ; 
and the banana fibre £36 per ton (with fair Manila hemp 
at £35 to £36 per ton). 

The following is the report of a Committee appointed 
to consider the extension of the cultivation of fibre plants 
in India, f so far as it refers to plantain fibre : 

“ There are possibilities in India of a useful industry in 
plantain fibre. In many parts the plantain is common in 
every garden ; and in Bengal, Assam, the Bombay and 
Malabar coasts, the Delta tracts of Madras, and in parts 
of Burma, wholes groves of plantains are quite common. 
The fibre of the plant which produces good fruit is usually, 
however, far inferior to that of Musa textilis, the source 
of Manila hemp. Moreover, the amount of fibre obtainable 
from a plantain in India is small. Experiments have 
sho^vJ that the fibre can be extracted by a simj)le hand- 
machine ; b jt, in vuew of the low market price obtainable — 
as a rele, not much more than half that of Manila hemp — 
it r. nains to be iirovrd that a plantain fibre industry in 
India I** a commercial possibility. The fibre is of little 
use foi the manufacture of cordage as its strength is below 
the standard usually demanded for ropemaking. There 
are about 124,000 acres under plantains in Burma, but 
nothing is done with the fibre. The crop might give paying 
results for fibre after producing fruit.” 

The question of the value of fibre from the stem of the 
banana comes up again and again for discussion in the 
West Indies, although it was practically settled many 
years ago when Sir D, Morris was Director of Public 
Gardens and Plantations, Jamaica. The stem yields less 
than ]| per cent, of its weight — ^that is, about Ijlbs. per 

* Bull. Imp. vi. 240 (1908). 

I AgricuUural Research /nai., Pusa, Bulletin No, 16, July 1909. 
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ordinary stem as cut. This fibre is described by experts 
as being “ very weak, poor colour, and woody,” and as 
being “ only fit for paper worth about £7 or £8 per ton.” 
To obtain one ton of fibre it would therefore be necessary 
to handle nearly 100 tons of fresh stems, which must be 
dealt with as soon as cut, and on the sj)ot. This no doubt 
could be managed if it were worth while, but as the 
local prices would probably not exceed \d. per lb. it is 
scarcely likely that any serious attempt will be made to 
extract it. 

If it is considered also that the value, as manure, of the 
chopped stem is perhaps two or three times the value of 
the fibre, no reasonable person would wish to export fibre 
to the detriment of his land. 

No doubt better fibre, as good as that submitted to 
the Imperial Institute from Africa and Bur Tint, could be 
obtained if the trunk were cut at the emergence of the 
flowering stalk from the top of the plant ; but the banana 
and plantain are grown primarily for the fruit, and not 
for fibre. 

In 1905, when the subject was under discussion, Sir 
D. Morris sent the following communication to the Jamaica 
Agricultural Society : * 

“ I enclose a summary of the facts obtained as the 
result of experiments during the last twenty years. They 
are as follows : A banana stem just after fruiting, if cut, as 
usual with the country people, about two feet above 
ground, and denuded of its foliage, weighed 108 lbs. ; this, 
being divided into three lengths of 2\ ft. each, and s])lit 
longitudinally into several pieces, was prepared by beating 
and washing by hand, and yielded 25 oz. of clean market- 
able fibre, which is at the rate of 1-44 per cent, of the 
gross weight. The fibre of the lower portion of the stem, 
as also the fibre in the petioles of the leaves, was not 
extracted. 

“ A smaller banana, cut under similar circumstances, 
that is, two feet from the ground, and denuded of its 
♦ Jown, Jam. Agric. Soc., x. 2 (1906). 
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foliage, weighed 41 lbs. This was divided into two lengths 
of 2J ft. each, and after being split longitudinally into 
several pieces, was prepared by hand, and yielded 6f oz. 
of clean fibre, or at the rate of 1*02 per cent, on the gross 
weight. 

At the Hope plantation similar experiments were 
conducted with banana stems which yielded very much 
the same results. Two banana stems, cut after fruiting at 
two feet from the ground, and denuded of their leaves, 
weighed 147 lbs. These yielded 33 oz. of clean fibre, or 
at the rate of 1'44 per cent, on the gross weight. 

“ From ordinary stems of banana, cut after fruiting at 
about to 2 ft. above ground, a settler might prepare 
about 1 J lbs. of clean fibre ; but if the stems are large, and 
if the whole length is used as well as the petioles of the 
leaves, the amount of the fibre might be increased to 
2 4 lbs., if not 3 lbs., per stem. 

‘‘ Tlic reports submitted by leading firms of fibre brokers 
on the above samples of Jamaica banana fibre were as 
follows : Messrs. Ide and Christe. Baimna Fibre : ‘ This is 
only lit for pa{x;r worth about £7 or £8 per ton.’ Messrs. 
Collyer and Co., Banana Fibre: ‘No market for this ; very 
weak, poor colour, woody ; nominal value €14.’ 

“ It must be borne in mind that to obtain one ton of 
banana fibie it will be necessary to handle nearly 100 tons 
of fresh stems. These cannot be carried to a central place 
for treatment, otherwise the cost of the fibre would 
be increased beyond its market value. The stems will 
be required to be dealt with on the spot. It is probable 
that for banana fibre bought in Jamaica not more than 
£6 per ton (or less than Id. per lb.) could be offered 
for it. 

“ At the time I was investigating banana fibre I suggested 
that ‘ the merchants who purchase the fruit from the 
growers might offer a small sum for clean and well -dried 
fibre, and take it in small lots as it comes to hand. The 
merchants could afterwards sort and pack the fibre and 
put it up in tightly compressed bales for shipment. Some 
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such plan as this, suited to local circumstances, would 
probably offer the best means of starting a banana- fibre 
industry in the West Indies.’ Whether it would pay or 
not would depend on the purpose for which the fibre is 
used and the market value at the time,” 



CHAPTER XX 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE BANANA TRADE 

Unifed Fruit Company. — In 1867 the Governor of 
Jamaica, Sir John Peter Grant, pointed out in his annual 
re})ort that the value of all the fruit exported from the 
island during that year was only £728, although no country 
was better suited by nature for the production of fruits of 
great market value. He instituted in the driest district 
a system of irrigation which proved to be of the greatest 
valu(‘ to the island in later years, when at length planters 
woke up to the fact that bananas could be most profitably 
growm there. 'The enter]:rise of the Boston sailor. Captain 
L, T). Baker, was, however, the cldef factor in the astonish^ 
ing increase in the fruit trade. He began by shipping a few 
bm ( lies in the vessel in w^hich he traded between Boston 
and Jamrdca ; then the Boston Fruit Company w'as 
cstnblishcd by him to supply steamers and deal with 
bananas as cargoes. The demand for the fruit spread 
from Boston throughout the States. The cultivation of 
the fruit was extended to Costa Rica, Panama, Colombia, 
and (’uba. Bananas w'cre shipped to other ports, to New' 
York, Baltimore, and New^ Orleans for convenience of 
transport inland. The Boston Fruit Company became the 
United Fruit Company with larger interests and more 
extended operations. 

The development of the trade has been phenomenal, and 
is very largely in the hands of the United Fruit Company 
of Boston, with whom Messrs. Elders and Fyffes, of London, 
work in close association. The United Fruit Company are 
owners of twenty-five steamships of approximately 117,252 
tons gross register, and Messrs. Elders and Fyfies of sixteen 
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of approximately 70,139 tons gross register ; these, with 
fifty-nine chartered steamships of 82,477 tons gross, make 
together a total of 100 steamships of 269,868 tons gross. 
Many of the United Fruit Company’s steamers are fitted 
w[ith meehanieal cooling on a system adapted from the 
J. and E. Hall system used on Messrs. Elders and FyfTes’ 
steamers, but modified to suit the special conditions of the 
American trade ; some are fitted with the regular Hall 
installation, and others with Hall’s machines of exceptional 
power to deal with fruit of a riper grade, which will go 
into consumption as fast as it can be put on the market. 

The chief sources of supply to the United States are the 
following countries : Jamaica, Costa Rica, Colombia, 
Panama, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Honduras, ('uba, San 
Domingo. The total number of bunches of bananas 
imported into the United States from all sources for the 
year ended ScjJember Jo, 1912, w'as as follows : 

United Fruit Company . . . 20,974.258 
Other companies .... 10,287,411 

Total 43,201.609 

The estimated shipments of bunches of bananas to the 
United States for the year ended September 30, 1913, are 

United Fruit Company . . . 29,842,135 
Other companies 17,03r),0(K) 

Total 40,877,135 

The growth of tht* demand for bananas necessitates 
continued extensive development work. Large purchases 
by the United Fruit Company of banana properties and 
lands available for banana planting were made during the 
year 1912 in the Republics of Colombia, Panama, Costa 
Rica, and in other parts of Central America. Large 
developments are being carried on in Costa RiCa, Guatemala, 
and Panama, the company’s policy being to grow a large 
proportion of its fruit in order to ensure an adequate supply 
and maintain a standard quality. 
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In order to show how enlightened and advanced the 
general policy of a large company must be if they intend 
to command success, reference may be made to the Medical 
Department of the United Fruit Company. Since its organi- 
zation it has maintained hospitals at various places for the 
care of its employes, and it has created a department to have 
charge of these hospitals and of sanitary work at the tropical 
divisions, and of the medical staff upon the steamships, 
and the supervision of quarantine matters. The activities 
of this department involve an outlay of several hundred 
thousand dollars annually. As a result, in large measure, of 
its work, the localities in which the company operates have 
been relatively free from dangerous contagions, and mutually 
helpful relations are maintained with Government health 
and quarantine authorities. 

In order to give some idea of the extensive operations 
of th(' United Fruit Company, the following table is given 
for the year ended September 1912 : 
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Leased 

Under 

liannnafi 

Railways 

Tramways 

OporaU-d 

C'jl nibia 

72,:)U‘2 

10 

17.109 

1 1 -46 

18-04 


Copta Rica . 

191,064 

5,933 

20,708 

f 7 7 -051 

\1 , 35 - 39 ) 

158-64 

163-21 

Cuba 

91,804 

_ 

203 

103-90 

— 

— 

Guatemala . 

110.502 

— 

22,150 

27-90 

66-10 

— 

Hondur'’.8 

28,471 

245 

6,103 

16-55 

— 

— 

Jaraaiea 

, 34.081 

20,250 

8,052 

15-20 

8-58 

— 

Nicaragua 

193,«KH) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Panama 

98,178 


34,:»49 

225-81 

.54-53 

— 


Atlantic Fruit Company . — The prosperity of the Boston 
Fruit Company and the United Fruit Company which 
absorbed it brought many imitators into the banana field, 
one of the most succ'^ssful of which has been the Atlantic 
Fruit Company. This concern was originally formed by 
Mr. Joseph Di Georgio in Baltimore in 1901 as the Di 
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Georgio Importing and Steamship Company, and in its 
infancy its operations were confined to the purchase of 
bananas in the open market in Jamaica, where they loaded 
one steamer per week carrying about 12,000 bunches. 
From this small beginning the company has gradually 
grown and become one of the largest growers of bananas 
doing business in the tropics, at the present time chartering 
twenty-two steamers })lying from the ports of Port Antonio 
in Jamaica ; Bluefields and Pearl Lagoon, Nicaragua ; 
Puerto Cortez, Honduras ; Frontera, Mexico ; Sama and 
Sagua de Tanamo, Cuba ; and Santa Marta in Colombia, 
to the New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
New Orleans divisions of the company in the United States. 
The company imported during the year 1912 7,135,488 
bunches of bananas. 

In 1905 Mr. Hi Georgio, wishing to enter into a larger 
field, organized and incorporated the Atlantic Fruit Com- 
pany under the laws of the State of Delaware and it was 
reorganized in 1911 under the name of the Atlantic Fruit 
and Steamship Company, acquiring 196,000 acres of land 
in Nicaragua and about 35,000 acres in Cuba, besides 
securing long-term leases on about 35,000 acres of banana 
land in Jamaica. The tonnage grew to such an extent 
that the company entered into an agreement with the 
Hamburg-American Line to take care of part of their 
tonnage. In January 1913 additional foreign interests 
were taken into the company, and the Atlantic Fruit 
Company was formed to take over the business of the 
Atlantic Fruit and Steamship Company. 

Exports from Plantations — A Variable Amount. —The 
number of bunches exported from each country differs 
from year to year, the amount being dependent on various 
conditions of climate, such as drought and heavy winds. 
For instance, the quantities exported to all sources from 
Jamaica were in the year 1907, 16 millions; in 1908, 
14 millions; in 1909, 16| millions; in 1910, they fell to 
14 millions, and in 1911 rose again to 16j millions. The 
exports of bananas from Costa Rica were a little over 
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10 million bunches in 1908, but they fell in 1909 to 
9,865,690 bunches, in 1910 to 9,097,285, and in 1911 rose 
to 9,309,586. But on the whole, as the demand steadily in- 
creases, so do the number of acres planted and the number 
of bunches exported. In Costa Rica the area under 
bananas in 1910 was 62,500 acres, and new plantations 
amounting to 2500 acres were made in 1911 ; in Jamaica 
in 1911-12 the area was 82,435 acres, the average for the 
previous four years being 67,573 acres. The Canary 
Islands appear for the present to have come to about the 
limit of cultivable land for bananas, and the production 
therefore cannot increase very much until new irrigation 
canals are made. The output from Costa Rica for the 
year 1912 was estimated at lO-J millions, from Santa Marta 
in Colombia over G millions, and from Bocas del Toro in 
Panama 5^ millions. 

The United States Consul at Port Antonio, Jamaica, 
writes as follows :* “ Notwithstanding the increased acre- 
age in bananas, the Jamaican crop for 1912 show's a 
considerable decrease in consequence of an unusually 
protracted drought, and the crop has been further damaged 
by hurricanes which swept the island on November 17 
and 18. The injury to the banana crop in this consular 
district, embracing the parishes of Portland and St. Mary, 
wdli probably cause a decrease of about 1,000,000 bunches, 
and there will be a loss in the whole island estimated at 
3,500,000 to 4,000,000 bunches, chiefly in the yield of next 
year. Wlierc plantations have been entirely devastated, 
they will yield little fruit for export next year, for the 
reason that it will be more profitable to plan for a spring 
crop in 1914, when the prices will be high, than for a crop 
in the fall or winter, the seasons when prices are generally 
lowest. As the loss in Jamaica will probably be more than 
offset by gains in Colombia, Panama, Guatemala, and 
other countries w^iich have been steadily increasing the 
acreage in this crop, a small advance in the w orld’s produc- 
tion for the current year may still be expected. The 

♦ “United States Daily Consular and Trade Reports,” December 26, 1 9^2. 
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consumption of bananas in manufacturing food products, 
an industry which has assumed considerable importance 
in Jamaica, will be checked for some time owing to the 
destruction of fruit by the recent storms and hurricane.’’ 

^ A severe wind storm occurred on April 10, 1913, at Santa 
Marta, Colombia, and it is estimated that 750,000 banana 
plants were blown down, resulting in a loss to the United 
Fruit Company of about £200,000. 

Developineni in England. —The distance of sources of 
supply from England, except the Canary Islands, was un- 
favourable to the early development of the trade. Messrs. 
FyiTe. Hudson, and Co. and Messrs. Elder, Hempster, and 
Co. were importing the small Chinese banana from the 
Canary Islands into England, packed in crates, and for 
some years this was the sole source of su})]dy. In 1884 the 
total importation into England was about 10,000 bunches. 
But in 1901 the Imperial Direct Line between Bristol and 
Jamaica was started by the late Sir Alfred Jones, Chairman 
of the Elder-Dcmpster Lines, a subsidy of £20,000 a year for 
ten years being granted by the Imperial Government, and an 
equal amount being contributed by the Jamaican Govern- 
ment. The steamers took a cargo of at least 25,000 
bunches once a fortnight, and were specially fitted with the 
cooling apparatus invented and manufactured by Messrs. 
J. and E. Hall, of Hartford. 

On the initiation of the Inijierial Direct West India 
Mail service by Messrs. Elder, l)eni})der and Co., a 
separate company was formed, with Sir Alfred Jones as 
Chairman, to undertake those obligations of the Govern- 
ment contract which referred to the buying of fruit, but 
before long it became evident that the basis of supply 
must be widened, and the new company, being combined 
with an old-established firm of fruit im|)orters under the 
title of Elders and Fylfes, Ltd., purchased four vessels, 
installed Messrs. Hall’s plant on them, and instituted 
regular sailings between Costa Rica and Manchester and 
Bristol. In each of three subsequent successive years the 
company brought out three steamers of a very fine type. 
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Messrs. Elders and Fylfes’ fleet now numbers sixteen 
large vessels, all similarly fitted, and having an aggregate 
cooling capacity of about 1,000,000 bunches. 

The imports of bananas into the United Kingdom were 
about 10,000 bunches in 1884, 1,. 500, 000 bunches in 1901, 
while for 1912 (to September 80) the total amounted to 
6,838,625 bunches, imported from dilierent countries as 
follows : 

Eiders and Fj^ffea : 


From Costa Rioa 

. 2,481,855 

,, Colombia . 

2,709,137 

,j Jamaica 

160,678 

, Canary Islands . 

638,552 

Other companies ; 


F”''ni Canary Islands . 

. 853,403 


Messrs, Elders and Fyffes have established large depots 
and stores in the majority of the large towns in the United 
Kingaom, from which they supply small retailers not only 
in U rge towms bu^ m many remote villages. 

A few words must be said here about son.e other steom- 
shi]' lines carrying bananas. 

The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company have (a) a 
steamer arriving in London every fortnight bringing as 
part of her cargo bananas from the Canary Islands. This 
being only a short passage, no arrangements of an artificial 
character are made for preserving the fruit on the voyage. 

(b) A mail steamer arrives at Southampton every fortnight 
which brings, amongst other cargo, bananas from the West 
Indian Islands. Some of these steamers are fitted with 
chambers kept cool and fresh by a system of fans and air- 
shafts. Others have insulated and refrigerated holds 
wherein the fruit Js stow^ed at a suitable temperature. 

(c) The steamers mentioned in (h) in the course of their 
voyages also carry bananas in considerable quantities 
from Jamaica to New York. 


L 
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The Atlas Line of the Hamburg-Araerika Linie have at 
present eight ships occupied in carrying bananas from the 
West Indies to New York. These steamers carry between 

25.000 and 35,000 bunches each, and two steamers are 
about to be replaced by larger steamers carrying about 

50.000 bunches each. In all, therefore, they are able to 
transport between 250,000 and 280,000 bunches per 
month, the steamers making one round trip every four 
weeks. They have not begun yet to carry bananas from 
the West Indies to Europe. 

The Compagnie Generalc Transatlantique have no 
steamers specially built for carrying bananas, but, on 
tlie Havre-Bordeaux-Colon Line, the steamers, which arc 
provided with cool chambers, call on the return journey 
for bananas at Martinique and Guadeloupe. 

The Pacific Steam Navigation Company carry Vjananas 
by steamers calling homewards from Las Palmas, Canary 
Islands, There is a regular fortnightly mail service, 
and a fortnightly intermediate service. Tw’o hundred 
crates are taken once a month to Havre. Bananas are 
also carried to London, Sw^ansea, and Liverpool by 
steamers going direct from Las Palmas to one of these 
ports. 

The Shaw’, Savili, and Albion Company carry bananas 
from the Canary Islands as a small adjunct to their trade 
between New Zealand and England. All their steamers 
homeward bound call at Tcneriffe on their way to London, 
and almost all take some bananas on board. The quantity 
by each steamer is very variable, being fairly large at the 
height of the banana season. The fruit is carried for the 
most part on deck and arrives in good condition. 

The New Zealand Shipping Company have mail steamers 
calling at TenerilTe every four weeks, and cargo steamers 
about every three weeks, which bring to London crates of 
bananas varying in quantity from 1000 to 10,000 crates 
according to the season. They are carried chiefly on deck 
or in shelter deck spaces on deck. 

The steamers of the Union -Castle Line carry bananas 
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from the Canary Islands to London and occasionally to 
Southampton. The steamers call alternately at Las 
Palmas and Teneriffe, a fortnightly service being main- 
tained. 

The Nelson Line have a weekly service of steamers from 
the River Plate to London, calling at Las Palmas, where 
shipments of bananas are obtained according to the season. 
There are ten steamers, ranging in gross tonnage from 
7881 to 7684, or 4659 to 4824 registered tonnage. There 
is also a fortnightly service from the River Plate to 
Liverpool, calUng at Las Palmas for bananas under similar 
conditions. There are seven steamers on this route, 
ranging in gross tonnage from 4128 to 6027, in 
registered tonnage from 2658 to 8885. 

The Elder-Dempster Company’s steamers returning 
from Africa call on an average once a week at Teneriffe 
and twice a week at Las Palmas. From Teneriffe they 
Imve carried in a year 800,000 crates, or an average of 
5555 crates per steamer ; from Las Palmas 400,000 crates, 
or an average of 4800 crates per vst earner : total for twelve 
months, 700,000 crates, to Liverpool. The steamers are 
not insulated, but the fruit is invariably landed in excellent 
condition, especially from those steamers Laving shclteied 
dt k accommodation. 

Besides these companies, the following also carry 
bananas from the Canary Islands : 

For London or Liverpool or for both ports — Yeoward 
Bros., R. P. Houston and Co., Otto Thoresen, J. T. 
Rennie and Son, Bullard, King, and Co., Lanipert and 
Holt, Iloulder Bros., HarrisoTi Line, G. Thompson and 
Co., David Mclver and Co., Bucknall S.S. Co. 

For Hamburg- Hamburg- Bremen>Afrika Linic, Ham- 
burg and South American S.S. Co., Deutsche Ost Afrika 
Linie, Woermann Linie, Kosmos Linie. 

For Marseilles-rSoci^te G^n^rale de Transportes Mari- 
limes, Cyprien Fabre. 

For Cadiz and Barcelona — Compania Transatlantica ; 
Pinilles, Izquierde, and Co. 
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For Genoa — Lloyd Sabaude, Ligure Brasiliana, La 
Velocc. 

For Trieste — Unione Austriaca dc Nav. 

Development in Europe , — The total number of bunches 
exported for the year ended September 30, 1912, from the 
Canary Islands to all parts was nearly 2f millions, of 
which nearly Ij millions went to England, while the rest was 
divided up between Germany. France, Italy, and a fair 
pro})ortion went to Egypt during the winter months. 
Germany takes a large proportion. France is taking at 
present 2500 bunches of West Indian bananas weekly, via 
Liverpool and Dunkirk, and this trade only commenced 
at the end of the year 1911. The rest of the bananas sold 
in France all come from the Canary Islands. The con- 
sumption of bananas on the continent of Europe is in- 
creasing fast, although most of the countries protect their 
native fruits by means of an import duty. For instance, 
in 1877 only 5000 bunches of bananas were imported into 
France ; this rose in 1901 to 50,000 bunches, and in 1904 
to 250,000 bunches. The bananas sold in the South of 
France and in Algeria under the name of Dahomey bananas, 
as a rule all come from the Canaries. 

The export trade from England to the Continent is being 
ra[)idly developed ; the total shipments from England to 
the Continent for the year ended September 30, 1912, were 
1,023,641 bunches. One thousand bunches are sent every 
week to St. Petersburg, although the import duty into 
Russia is £ll 185. a ton ; 1200 bunches a week go to 
Sweden, duty £5 10.9. a ton ; 2000 to Norway, duty £l 25. 
a ton ; 1000 to Copenhagen, duty 11 5. a ton ; 8000 to 
9000 to Germany, some being from the Canary Islands, 
duty nil ; 3000 to 4000 to Holland, duty 5 per cent, on 
invoice value, plus 5s, duty on vans ; 2500 West Indian 
bananas to France, via Liverpool and Dunkirk, duty 
£2 185. 4d. a ton plus octroi duties, besides some from the 
Canary Islands. 

The increase in the importation of bananas into Hamburg 
is given in the table on p. 165 (from “ Les Bananiers,” by 
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Dr. E. de Wildeman, 1913) to the year 1909. The figures 
are numbers of dozens of the fresh fruit, and those for 
1912 are only approximate : 
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TRANSPORT BY SEA 

Carriage hij Steamers . — It is of the first importance that 
the least possible time should elapse between the cutting 
of the fruit and its sale to customers. Messrs. Elders 
and FylTes have now specially constructed steamers of 
5000 tons capacity, each capable of carrying 60,000 
bunches ; they are fitted with the latest cool -air system, 
which ensures an even temperature of about 56° F. (13° C.), 
and there is a weekly sailing. 

It is difficult to realize the amount of attention and care 
that is necessary to bring the fruit in perfect condition to 
the retailer. After the vessel is docked, the first step is to 
lift, by means of crane-power, enormous cages filled with 
bananas, which occupy the space of the hatchway area 
from the upper to the bottom deck. After these cag^s are 
removed the hatchway is clear, and it is then possible to 
start discharging the fruit by means of elevators from any 
one of the four or five deeks, as may be found expedient, 
h'he steamers are fitted with loading and unloading 
!iiachines working on the principle of endless belts. It 
takes from 250 to 4<00 men to unload a steamer — a task 
which is invariably accomplished in one day. A cargo is 
liie equivalent of about 500 railway truck-loads. Owing 
to the delicate nature of the fruit and the risk of chill, it 
is a matter of the greatest importance that it should reach 
its destination on the day following that of its despatch. 

At New Orleans ♦ and Mobile the United Fruit Company 
employ motor-driven machines of the marine leg type to 
unload bunches of bananas from the holds of their vessels, 

• Times Ettgineering Su'pplemcni^ August 10, 1911, p, 19, 

‘ 106 
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thus saving much time and labour as well as the damage 
to the fruit that was formerly caused by hand unloading. 
A 35 ft. vertical marine leg drops from an extension pro- 
jecting over the water’s edge into the hold of the vessel 
drawn up to the wharf. Sprocket wheels on the marine 
leg and the stationary portions of the unloader carry a 
pair of chains 4 ft. apart, between which on cross-bars 
is attached a canvas strip so arranged with slack as to 
form pockets at 3 ft. intervals. Each of the four machines 
at x\ew Orleans has ninety-two pockets, and they are 
driven by individual 15 h.p. induction motors. 1 hey are 
able to unload 2500 bunches of bananas an hour, the 
bunches weighing from 60 lbs. to 120 lbs. each. In the hold 
of the vessel the conveyers are filled from three levels, 
each level loading into every third pocket of the conveyer, 
the speed of which is loo high to permit succession pockets 
to be filled from a single position. 

After reaching the dock end of the conveyer the pocket 
chain passes over a flat roller, which gently discharges the 
fruit upon a moving bep running back to the ears, whtie 
it is loaded for shipment by rail. At this point the 
Mississipjii has a periodical variation of 14.ft., and 

the unioaders must accommodate then, elves to this 
Vioiation as well as reach the hatches of any ordinary 
vessel. The marine leg is supported from an auxiliary 
boom hinged to ’he main boom, so that by making a 
jack-knife bend, jnactically any hatch level or distance 
from the wharf can be negotiated. The manipulation of 
the booms and the hoists and the side travel of the hinge 
machine along the deck are cor trolled by friction clutches 
on the m; ill conveyer motor shaft. Within three to five 
minutes after the vessel’s hatches are made ready, the 
machines can be placed in position and the unloading 
begun. Ships can be unloaded in from ninety minutes to 
seven hours, according to the size of their cargo. 

Refrigeration in Sea Transport, — Mr. H. J. Ward, a 
director of Messrs. J. and E. Hall, Ltd., Hartford, has 
sup]died the following information on this subject, wlych 
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was originally prepared for, and read at, the ‘‘ Premier 
Congr^s International du Froid,” in Paris in 1908. 

. When Sir Alfred Jones, 

Chairman of the Elder-Demp- 
/ 1 rnTTlQ ster Lines, undertook the con- 

/ A 1 I I I J tract for a line of fruit steamers 
/ / I 111 I = Jamaica, he recognized that 

/ / cooled air alone 

/ "fc '1 "I : could the contract require- 

/ // ^SJ y; ' ■ ' I - ments be met, and entrusted 

: Messrs. J. and E. Hall with 
8 ^\f the designing and supplying of 

^ * : complete refrigerating instal- 

^ • • • : lations for the new vessels. 

: The system adopted was 

generally on the lines of the 
I : successful installations de- 

I I * ~ signed and carried out during 

^ I the previous few years by 
Messrs. Hall for the transport 
rX apples on a number of vessels 

: employed in the Australian 

: trade, but the much more 

cri critical condition of bananas 

yd on shipment and the great 

yV ili ■ Ir ' ^l^^^^tity of gas and heat given 

y / 1/1 ’.’’H ’ " very rapid ripening 

/ -J ',,1 of this fruit had to be esti- 
mated and allowed for. That 
_ t: the pioneer vessels continued 

lr~~ • : carrying and landing their 

I : fruit in first-class condition, 

-IrJ, ' ! and that, except in some 

I III ^L: trifling details, the fruit-carry- 

j ’ ing arrangements are exactly 

J as they were when first in- 

Wy stalled, is conclusive evidence 

% that the assumptions then 
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made were not far wrong. In fact, a description of the 
latest vessel put in the service applies to the earliest, the 
only modifications having been in details, e.g. the air 
fans are now coupled to electric motors instead of high- 
speed steam engines. 

Fig. 18 shows in elevation the general arrangement of 
Messrs. Elders and Fyfies’ S.S. Barranca — one of a class 
of fine steamers designed exclusively for banana carry- 
ing, and recently added to their fleet. The refrigerating 
machinery and cooling appliances are in deck-houses on 
the upper deck, thus leaving the spaces below as clear 
as possible for the cargo. There are three decks of fruit 
forward and aft respectively, and each deck has a clear run 
of about 130 ft. between bulkheads, making six fine 
chambers, each taking about 10,000 large bunches, the 
total of nearly 60,000 bunches being about three times the 
number c£i ried by the steamer Pori Morani^ wdiich initiated 
the service in 1001 

The fruit comes on board within a few hours of cutting, 
and is stowed without covering of any kind, the lowest 
bunches being arranged with the stems vertical, with a 
final layer placed horizontally, this giving the best results 
both in utilizing space and freedom from d image. Every 
ca go space is di /ided into bins by portable horizontal 
spaniiig fitting into vertical posts, thus checking the 
movement of the huit in rough weather. Sparred gratings 
are laid on the steel decks to carry the fruit clear of the 
plating, and to allow the air to circulate below and up 
through the fruit. The ship’s sides and bulkheads and 
the highest and lowest decks are insulated with granulated 
cork and wood boardings, forming a complete envelope 
about 7 in. (say, 18 centimetres) thick. Along each side 
trunks conveying the cooled air are formed by boardings, 
in which are a number of openings fitted with adjustable 
slides, and sr aced.at suitable intervals and levels. 

Powerful fans of the centrifugal type, arranged in pairs 
and coupled to electric motors, draw the air from the fruit 
chambers through the suction trunks on one side, pas| it 
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over closely nested brine piping, thereby cooling and 
drying it, and returning it through the delivery trunks on 
the opposite side. The cooler pipes are electrically welded 
into grid form, there being no screwed joints except those 
on the headers, the brine flow being regulated by valves 
controlling a number of separate groups of grids. The 
cooling surface is properly proportioned to the work to be 
done, and the cooler with its fans is completely insulated. 
Ventilators are provided, enabling the air in the fruit 
spaces to be changed in as few minutes as may be found 
desirable from time to time, the fresh air passing through 
the cooler before reaching the fruit, and the vitiated air 
being discharged to the atmosphere. The brine is cooled 
by a large horizontal duplex COj machine of J. and E. 
Hall’s standard design, with compound surface condensing 
steam engine, the COg condenser coils (of copper) being 
contained in the base, and the evaporator coils in a 
separate D-shaped casing, the two halves of the machine 
combining two complete units capable of independent 
working, the steam connexions enabling either cylinder 
to be worked as a simple engine with the halves of the 
crank-shaft disconnected. The brine pumps are of the 
vertical duplex type, two in number, cither one capable of 
performing the full duty in emergency. 

The machines and fans are run during the last day or so 
of the outward voyage to cool down the spaces in readiness 
to receive the fruit. Stowage is rapid, owing to the use of 
power-driven conveyers, and discharge even more rapid, 
some of the fruit in the square of the hatches being stowed 
in special cribs, which are lifted out by the ship’s derricks 
iininediately the hatches are oil, leaving space for the 
discharging elevators, which are promptly lowered into 
position. During the first two days of the homeward 
voyage the plant is run continuously to extract the sun 
heat from the fruit and to retard ripening. The condition 
of the fruit is kept under close observation, temperatures 
being taken at regular intervals day and night, the captain, 
assisted by the ship’s officers — all carefully trained men — 
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ersonally attending to these duties. After a few days at 
5 a the temperatures are generally well in hand, and care 
as then to be taken to avoid the risk of chilling, the 
lachine being slowed down, and probably one of the 
ompressors disconnected, just sufficient power being 
eveloped to maintain the temperature at about 55° ¥. 
’he condition of the fruit on discharge will depend to some 
xtent upon the market conditions, and if it is to go into 
onsumption immediately, the teniperature may be allowed 

0 rise during the last days of the voyage. 

Separate Stoiage for Bananas. — It has been found by 
iractical experience that bananas and oranges cannot 
dvantageously be sent in the same hold. The Director 
f AgricnlLure, Jamaica, in his Annual Report for 1909-10, 
efers to some experiments made in this connexion as 
ollows : 

Experiments on the gases given off by bananas and 
•ranges, respectively, were carried out at the laboratory, 
t was shown that oranges gave off a good deal of carbonic 
Lcid gas when stor-?d in a closed place, as in a ship’s hold, 
)Ut, ('ll the other hand, carbonic acid was proved to be 

1 wonderful preservative of bananas. It was shown, how- 
ever, by direct trial, that the emanations from oranges 
;tO' od in a chambtr were found to have the eflect of bring- 
ng about a premature ripening of bananas, if these gases 
?rerc passed through a chamber laden with thi^ fruit. 
The practical lesson indicated by these experiments is that 
separate storage is desirable for citrus fruits and bananas, 
when they are being transported for long distances by sea.” 

Methods of Carrying Banana without Cool Storage . — In 
the Journal d' Agriculture Tropicale, No. 74, reference was 
made to an account, in the British and South African Export 
Gazette, of a method of transporting bananas without the 
em})loyment of refrigerating chambers. The invest igations 
mentioned * v ere undertaken in order to find a cheap w ay 
of carrying bananas from South Africa, in view of the 
expensive nature ol cool storage during so long a voyage 
* Agricultural News, x, 1911. • 
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as that to England. Trials were made by the firm of 
Messrs. Cockburn, Hemelryck and Co„ of Ldndon, and 
' consisted in carrying the banana in pulverized peat. 
The account stated that, after several unsuccessful 
attempts, satisfactory results were obtained. Experiments 
had demonstrated the necessity for picking the fruits as 
soon as they had lost their green appearance, and of packing 
them in a special kind of peat which had been completely 
freed from all earthy matter. The preserving action of the 
peat was stated to consist in its possession of absorbent 
properties, by which it protects the fruit from external 
moisture, and from the decay that results from the presence 
of this. 

The issue of the same pa})er for October 1910 makes 
reference to the above account, and goes on to describe 
experiments of a similar nature that have been undertaken 
recently with bananas from the Cameroons and from 
Togo. A first consignment in peat, unfortunately, how- 
ever, containing only five banana fruits among several 
kilogrammes of fresh kola, was sent in December 1909 
from the Cameroons to Hamburg. On arrival, the fruits 
were found to be in good condition, and remained in this 
state for several days. Equally satisfactory results have 
been obtained by the administrator of the plantations of 
Bibundi, in the Cameroons, who has succeeded in exporting 
bananas which arrived in good condition for the Hamburg 
market. It is estimated by one authority that it will be 
possible to export bananas in peat, on a commercial scale, 
from the Cameroons and Togo to Hamburg, at a net profit 
of between \d, and Id. per fruit. 

The same article finally points out that, according to the 
'Natal Agricultural Journal for March 1910, in Natal, where 
methodical experiments in connexion with the export of 
bananas have been conducted for several years, it is con- 
sidered that well-dried maize husks are. superior to peat as 
a medium for transporting bananas to Europe. Consign- 
ments of the fruit, large enough to be of commercial 
iiriportance, made during last season, confirm the results 
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of the experiments. It seems that the insulating and 
absorbing (Qualities of maize husks, together with efficient 
ventilation of the fruits during the voyage, assure better 
conditions of transport than those which arise from the 
employment of cool stoi*agc. 
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TRANSPORT ON LAND 

Carriage by Railway . — The fruit steamers unload now at 
Garston on the Mersey, instead of on the Manchester Sliip 
Canal. To make full provision for the new service the 
London and North-Western Railway have expended con- 
siderable sums in the building and fitting up of a com- 
modious banana warehouse, including a lofty shed for the 
reception of Jamaican oranges in season, and a suite of 
offices to accommodate the whole of the firm’s staff. The 
bananas for the local markets are at once loaded into 
wagons and despatched by road to their destination; 
while those for distant markets are ))ackcd into railway 
vans, forming special trains. Liver})ool supplies all the 
districts north of Birmingham, and Bristol those south of 
Birmingham. Five hundred insulated vans for the carriage 
of bananas have been built and fitted with the latest 
appliances, including steam-heating and vacuum-brake 
pipes, and are used for the transport of the fruit from the 
steamer’s side by rail to certain principal centres. To 
meet the requirements of the truit steamers, the railway 
company have carried out many improvements, not only 
at the docks, wharves, and railway sidings, but even in the 
sea-channel. The consignment in the special trucks 
remains intact until it arrives at its destination. 

Method of Distribution . — In order to meet the difficulties 
of the smaller deliveries, and to put the towns of relatively 
small population on the most favourable, conditions as 
regards supplies, a system of local centres has been adopted, 
which is gradually being extended. The fruit is sent to 
these centres in large consignments, 
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morning following its discharge from the steamer. A 
number of light vans are ready to distribute it, diverging 
along the main roads to a distance of fifteen miles, enabling 
the smaller towns and the larger villages to obtain their 
supplies on the best possible terms. Several of the more 
enterprising railway companies, as well as the London and 
North-Western Company, realizing the importance of the 
trade, have built specially fitted trains for the conveyance 
of bananas, the principal features being steam-heating 
during the winter months and efficient ventilation for hot 
weather. 

Bananas need careful handling at all times. When 
I'.i lucked about whilst in a green condition, the skin, when 
livv, will show' black marks, but these in no way alTect the 
fruit. Ripe fruit, on the other hand, that has suffered 
rough treatment will go pulpy and turn black. 

The fruit will onl}’ travel properly in the unripe con- 
dition, and the retailer has to take care that only such 
portion of his supply shall ripen each day as he can get rid 
of. Messrs. Elders and Fyffes publish, for the benefit of 
the ’(tail mcrcliant, full and detailed directions for the 
con- 1 ruction of small rooms for the reception of the fruit 
and for the proper ripening of it, enabling him to handle 
it successfully, and to ripen it as required for sale from 
day t*' day. 

In Louisville, Kentucky,* electric radiators are em- 
ployed to ripen the fruit for local consumption. Fc>rmcrly 
gas was enii'loyed to heat the air in the ripening compart- 
ments, but after a disastrous explosion it was decided to 
use electric radiators. The ripening rooms comprise two 
compartments measuring 8 ft. by 10 ft., with 6 ft. 0 in. 
ceilings, which are separated from the rest of the cellar 
by double partitions with intermediate air spaces. The 
bananas arc placed on hooks suspended from the ceiling. 
A resistance type of air heater, consuming from 1200 to 
900 watts at its tThree temperature steps, is placed on a 
zinc mat on the floor, and keeps the room temperature at 
* Times Engineering Supplement, August 16, 1911, p. 10. 
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the desired range of from 60® to 80° F. The ripening 
process, which requires 48 hours, is assisted by main- 
taining a temperature of from 75° to 80° F. for that period, 
and for storing the fruit after it has ripened the temperature 
should be 60° to 70° F. The three-step switch on the 
radiator enables this regulation to be made conveniently. 
During ripening, the bananas give off a good deal of steam 
and moisture, and the chemical processes that occur in 
ripening also produce an appreciable quantity of heat. 
The heater is operated on the middle step continuously 
except during the very warm summer months, when the 
ripening process does not require artificial heat. During 
an average month the heater consumes 405 kw.-hours at 
a cost of nearly $24.75 (nearly £5). 





CHAPTER XXIII 


GENERAL REVIEW OF THE CULTIVATION OF 

SPECIES OF MUSA (BANANA AND PLANTAIN) 
THROUGHOUT THE TROPICS 

India and Ceylon 

Having considered the natural history, the cultivation, 
the uses, and the commercial aspects of the banana from 
experience in a British colony where the fruit is the 
principal export, and where cultivation and methods of 
transportation have reached a high state of perfection, 
it remains to consider briefly the importance in tropical 
countries generally of bananas end plantains, both for 
hom^ use and for export. 

The Kew BullcUn for August 1894 (a mine of information 
on species and varieties of Musa), Dr. de Wildeman’s 
“ Plantes Tropicales,” Watt’s “ Dictionary of Economic 
Products of India,” and other works have been con- 
sulted 

A. de Candolle, in the “ Origin of Cultivated Plants,” 
says : “ The antiquity and wild character of the banana 
in Asia are incontestable facts. There are several Sanskrit 
names. The Greeks, Latins, and Arabs have mentioned 
it as a remarkable Indian fruit tree. Pliny speaks of it 
distinctly. He says that the Greeks of the expedition of 
Alexander saw it in India, and he quotes the name pala 
which still persists in Malabar. Sages reposed beneath its 
shade and ate- of its fruit. Hence the botanical name 
Musa sapientum. Musa is from the Arabic tnouz or 
mawoz, which we find as early as the thirteenth century 
in Eba Baithar. The specific name paradisiaca comes 
m H • 
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from the ridiculous hypothesis which made the banana 
figure in the story of Eve and of Paradise. 

“ There is an immense number of varieties of the banana 
in the south of Asia, both on the islands and on the con- 
tinent ; the cultivation of these varieties dates in India, 
in China, and in the Archipelago from an epoch impossible 
to realize ; it even spread formerly into the islands of the 
Pacific and to the west coast of Africa ; lastly, the varieties 
bore distinct names in the most separate Asiatic languages, 
such as Chinese, Sanskrit, and Malay. All this indicates great 
antiquity of culture, consequently a primitive existence in 
Asia, and a dilTusion contemporary with or even anterior 
to that of human races.” 

There is little doubt that the banana and plantain are 
natives of India and Southern Asia. The cultivation is 
general all over India except the extreme north-west, from 
the sea-level up to 5000 or 6000 ft. 

In Bengal cultivation is carried on chiefly along the 
banks of rivers ; the plantain is a farm crop, the banana 
requiring to be cultivated in gardens with good care and 
attention. The plantains are planted in fields of rice, 
cocoes (Colocasia antiquorum), or egg plant {Solarium 
mclongena), from 12 to 15 ft. apart. No watering is 
necessary, as planting is done in the rainy season (June and 
July). Only two shoots are allowed to grow from each 
plant. When the rice is harvested, a crop of beans can be 
grown, but no third crop is allowed when plantains are 
grown in fields of cocoes or egg plant. When these are 
off the ground, the field is ploughed two or three times. 
With care and cultivation, a plantain field may be kept 
up for more than ten years, but no catch-crops are allowed 
after the first year. 

Of bananas, the best is known commonly as the “ table 
plantain,’’ and is grown entirely for the use of Europeans 
and the better class of well-to-do natives ;■ the fruit is of 
inferior quality only in the rainy season. The “ champa ” 
is the next in quality, but not fit to be eaten till it can be 
removed from the bunch without effort ; stem and mid- 
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rib of the leaf red, fruit pale straw-coloured, about 6 in, 
long. Then comes the “ Dhakkai,” a long pale yellow 
fruit with light pink, soft pulp (this is probably the variety 
Dacca, distinguished by the pale green leaves and stem 
white pruinose below, the leaf-stalk having a broad red 
border). 

In the neighbourhood of Calcutta, Finninger (“ Gardening 
for India”) mentions the principal varieties cultivated 
there as follows : “ Champa,” decidedly the finest of all, 
rivalling in lusciousness and delicacy the most delicious 
])ear, not fit to cat until it can be removed easily from the 
bunch. “ Chenee chainpa,” similar, but fruit not much 
larger than a man’s thumb ; bunches large and densely 
compact, “ Martaban,” a delicious fruit resembling the 
champa, and by some considered equal to it. The plant 
has no red midrib, but the rim near the base has a slight 
border of rc ddisli brown. “ Daccae ” or “ dacc&e marta- 
ban ” has a flavour surprisingly rich and luscious. The 
plant is recognized by the large quantity of lime-like 
powder coating the stem and underside of the leaves. 
The fruit is 4 in, long, with a very thick rind. ” Kutch 
Kela,” fruit of large size, used only in its unripe state for 
curries ; when boiled it has somewhat the flavour of 
the parsnip, and ’s a nice vegetable with roast meat. 
“ Raiii Kela,” in good condition a remarkably fine fruit, 
much I’esembling i:i flavour and buttery consistency the 
dacc&e. The stem, stalks, midribs, and flowers of a dark 
red colour. Fruit about 7 in. long and rather thin. In 
Calcutta th(' fruit of the Chinese banana (M. Cavendishii) 
is difficult to obtain in perfection, as it is uneatable till 
quite ripe, and on its becoming ripe commences almost 
immediately to decay. 

In Bombay the banana and plantain are cultivated 
chiefly as garden crops. Young shoots are planted at any 
time of the year, and are manured once in ten or twelve 
days. Tne plants are generally removed after they have 
borne fruit once and fresh shoots substituted. The system 
of allowing only one shoot from a bulb to bear fruit is 
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general. This shoot is styled the “ daughter,” and when 
it has borne fruit, the plantation is generally destroyed ; 
but occasionally a “ granddaughter ” is allowed to grow. 
After the plantation is abandoned, the ground is generally 
used for ground nuts, peppers (chillies), and other similar 
crops. The best of the cultivated varieties are : “ Baja- 
pdri,” a long-pointed, three-cornered fruit with thick skin, 
yellow, and fine-flavoured ; “ Sonekale,” considered the 
best, of very superior flavour ; Raikale,” a large fruit 
with thick red skin, and of delicious flavour ; and '' Kuli,” 
similar to the last, but yellow. 

In the North-West Provinces and the Punjab the 
climate is not so favourable, and the fruit not so good. 

In Assam and Burma both bananas and plantains are 
commonly cultivated, and are an important factor in the 
food-supply of the people. 

In Madras, Shortt describes the cultivation as being 
carried on chiefly in wet lands, but also in village gardens. 
The land is first ploughed, and the plants are put into holes 
dug I ft. every way at 10 or 12 ft. apart. For irrigation, 
the whole surface is covered with water for a day, but great 
care is then taken to drain oil all superfluous water. The 
land is hoed once a month until the bunch shoots, when it 
ceases until the fruit is cut. Three months after planting, 
a manure of wild indigo and dung is hoed in, and this is 
occasionally repeated. The stools last for three years, or 
even four years in good soil. As a rule seven or eight 
bundles are harvested from each stool, worth two rupees, 
together wdth small additions from sale of the leaves and 
stems. One rupee per stool will, as a rule, be sufficient to 
allow for all expenses, including assessment. As there are 
from 300 to 400 stools per acre, a net profit is realized in ' 
about four years of from 300 to 400 rupees. In garden 
lands the plants are put in at from 6 to 8 ft. apart, plenty 
of sheep manure applied, and then thoroilghly ploughed. 
Irrigation is given twice a week, and the soil is hoed once a 
month during the whole three years. Shortt describes 
thirteen diflerent cultivated forms. The kind popularly 
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known as the “ guindy ’’ is considered the best banana, 
and is described as round, small sized, with a very thin 
rind, luscious, sweet, and of a most delicate flavour. A 
good bunch may contain over a thousand fruits. It has 
been said that no one knows what a banana is until he 
eats a Madras “ guindy.** The best plantain is a large 
one called “ Monthen.*’ 

The central * and northern parts of Travancore have 
two wet seasons and are therefore suitable for the cultiva- 
tion of the banana and })lantain. It is the plantain which 
is commonly g^'own. A well-drained deep, rich, red soil 
is most suitable, but a good crop is also produced in black 
soil. About a year before planting, the soil is ploughed 
frequently and the ground is enclosed with mud walls or 
fences to protect the crop from cattle. Planting generally 
takes place between December and February. When the 
soil is wtII prepared, pits 3 ft. deep and 3 ft. round are dug 
8 ft. apart, 'i'o manure the pits, dried leaves are burnt 
within them, and the ashes are well mixed with loose soil 
to fill up three-fourths of their depth. "I'his also protects 
the plants from white ants. The shoots are then planted 
in liie pits ^md manured with fresh cow-dung. The pits 
are then fille d with earth up to the level of the ground, and 
cov< red over with dried leaves to protect them from the 
sun. The shoots are not watered, but occasional showers 
help them to strike root and groAV. \Mien they make a 
fair start, they are manured with cow-dung (fresh is pre- 
ferable) and green leaves. Most of the plantations when 
established continue to produce fruit for ten or more years, 
provided the soil is regularly ploughed, weeded, and 
manured. 

The skin is peeled irom the plantain, and the pulp is cut 
into slices and dried in the sun. For infant food the slices 
are pounded into flour ; for adult food the slices arc fried 
in oil or ghee with salt. The fried article is preserved for 
months in new earthen pots in a cool place. Fibre is 
extracted from the trunk. Secondary crops arc cultivated — 
* Agric, Journ. of India, v. 252 (1910). 
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for instance, yams — ^three sets being planted between two 
plantains. This kind of cultivation does not exhaust the 
soil as in the case of cassava, and the cultivator can also 
grow grain or peas without additional manuring. 

Tn Ceylon, Moon gives a list of forty-seven different 
kinds of bananas, of which a few are said to be truly wild. 
The cultivation is almost entirely in the hands of natives, 
who grow them around their dwellings for shade as well as 
for fruit. The area under cultivation is said to be not less 
than 24,000 acres. The best variety is one called 

Suaanciel ” or “ Suwandouli.” 

Dye and 7’an.— The ashes of the plant and of the skin 
of the fruit are used in India in dyeing. The sap contains 
tannin, and is a fairly permanent, almost black stain on 
cloth. 

Fibre , — The fibre is in common use by the natives for 
cordage, mats, and to some extent for paper. The dried 
leaf-stalk is used for tying fences, &c., as a rough kind of 
twine. 

Besides the fruit several other parts arc used as food. 
The flower-clusters of many kinds are cooked and eaten, 
generally in curries. The flower-stalk before expansion 
from the centre of the trunk is eaten, and is sold in Calcutta 
to the amount of half a ton daily ; it is prepared for food 
by boiling ; it is also given to cattle together with the 
bulbs to increase the quantity of milk. 

Drying Bananas in India , — A special method of drying 
bananas is reported from India * which is well worth the 
attention of those who arc interested in the question of the 
best provision to be made against periodical times of 
scarcity of food. The dried fruits could also be exported, 
and all small bunches could be utilized in this way . 

A special kind of banana, called “ Rajcli,” is employed 
for drying, the fruit of which is about 6 in. long. The 
suckers are planted in October 6 ft.. apart. Water is 
given twice a week. When the suckers have begun to 
grow they are manured with castor cake, and a second 
♦ Agric. Journ. of India, vi. 289 (19U). 
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dose is given a month later, at the rate of 8 lbs. per plant. 
During the following October the fruit is harvested, just 
when it is “ full ” but still green. The hands are “ put 
in a store ” formed of “ cylinders of a bamboo mat 10 ft. 
by 10 ft. placed vertically. This store is generally in the 
centre of the house, and thus the entrance of air is pre- 
vented as far as possible. On the floor of this improvised 
storehouse rice-straw is placed, and on it the hands are 
spread layer by layer.” The topmost layer is covered 
with banana leaves. One store takes about 12,000 to 
15,000 fruits. They are put in the store in the morning and 
are taken out after three days, when the fruit is yellow. 
"I'lie ripe hands are carried in baskets to the prepared 
ground on the plain outside the village. The ground has 
been made hard by beating it with a wooden plank and 
then plastering it with cow-dung and w'ater. A mat, 6 ft. 
by 8 ft., i^' spread on the ground. Then the skins are 
removed, and the fruit is spread on the mat. Some dry 
the fruit on a platform 10 ft. high. After lying all day 
in the sun, the fruits are gathered m a heap in the evening 
before the cold begins, and are left all night covered with 
dry banana leave ? and a mat. This is repeated for three 
days and three nights, and on the fourth lay the fruits 
arc ready for the market, and are wrapped in bundles of a 
dozen each in banana leaves. The yearly yield at Agashi 
is estimated at 160 tons, valued at Rs. 27,000. 

The United States Consul at Calcutta reported m 1908 
that many banana growers in India were giving attention 
to the question of an export to Great Britain. He writes : 

“ It is claimed that vessels properly fitted up can reach 
the Liverpool market from Calcutta in twenty-five days, 
and that several kinds of fruits, especially the plantain, 
can be laid down in Liverpool to compete with the West 
Indian banana, which now monopolizes the English 
market. 

‘‘ The native East Indian banana is smaller by half than 
the fruit grown m Jamaica, Costa Rica, and along the 
coast lines of Central America, but the former is as 4ch 
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in flavour. In fact, it possesses a ‘ bouquet ’ all its own, 
and would, it is believed, become popular at once with 
European consumers. The East Indian banana, both 
yellow and red, grows abundantly throughout the southern 
provinces and the supply could be made practically un- 
limited. All the Indian needs to learn is how to cut the 
bunches at the right time, to handle the fruit without 
bruising, and so that it can be landed in twenty-five days 
on the English market before it begins to get yellow. The 
only thing lacking, it is claimed, is the necessary trans- 
portation, and this will be forthcoming if encouraged. 
The fruit is in India and needs a market, and if enough 
money is raised to back the enterprise, it is believed that 
India can get her share of the banana trade of Europe and 
hold it/’ 



CHAPTER XXIV 


GENERAL REVIEW OF CULTIVATION— con/inwfd 
Malay Archipelago 

Rumpf, or Rumphius (1627-1702), Governor of Amboyna, 
and author of the “ Herbarium Amboynense ” (6 vols. 
folio, Amsterdam, 1741-1755), drew up very careful de- 
tailed descriptions of the kinds known to him ; some of 
these are as follows {pisang being the Malay word for 
banana or plantain) : 

Fisang tando (horn-like) : the whole bunch has generally 
only tw^o or three hands ; if the cluster is reduced to a 
single fruit, the latter becomes excLptionally large. 

Fisang dje^nang (needle banana): the fruit is short, 
thret angled, and terminating in a long snout, which is 
crowned with a thread-like appendage (the style), hence 
the name. The skin adheres to the reddish pulp, which 
glitters like silver when transversely broken. The bunch 
is 7 ft. long with 17 hands. 

Fisang medji. the dessert banana (M. mensaria Ruiuph.), 
is “ the best of all bananas ” ; the fruit is 4 to 6 in. long ; 
the pulp is soft, sweet, and scented as if with rose-water. 

Fisang raja {M. regia Rumph.) is similar to the preceding, 
but smaller, hardly the length of a finger and an inch thick, 
smooth, with a thinner skin, and sweeter and more delicious. 

Fisang tonkat langit {M. troglodytarum L.) has the bunch 
growing straight upwards. The fruits are small and 
plump, of a red colour with black stripes ; the pulp is 
golden yellow ; the seeds are few, embedded lengthwise, 
brown and flat. The cone of male flowers is green, some- 
times a foot long. 
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Pisang alphuru : the flower-stalk is peculiar in bearing 
leaves “ two of which are at the base and similar to those 
of the stem, but shorter and rounder. Then follow other 
leaves which are small and narrow, and from each of them 
rises a thick green stalk on which grow a few fruits, of 
which, however, only a few come to perfection.” 

Burbidge, in “Gardens of the Sun,” writes as follows : 

“ Last on my list, but by no means least, among the 
tropical fruits of Eastern gardens, comes the pisang or 
banana, which here is represented by many varieties, 
which dilTcr in size of fruit, flavour, and other particulars. 
One of the most common varieties met with in the bazaars 
is Pisang maas, or golden banana, the individual fruits of 
which are small, but of a bright golden colour and of 
excellent flavour. One of the most esteemed of all is 
Pisang raja, or King of Bananas, a larger fruit, also of a 
deep golden colour, the flavour being very luscious. 
Pisang hijan, the green banana, is slender and angular, 
but the straw-coloured pulp is of a most exquisite flavour, 
and it is quite a favourite in Singapore, where the raja 
variety is comparatively scarce. Pisang kling is a pale 
yellow kind, bearing large, smooth fruits, and for eating 
with cheese this is one of the best, being less sweet than 
those just named. A large horned variety of banana 
(generally used in a cooked state) is common in Borneo, 
called by the natives Pisang tandok, the individual fruits 
being 1 ft. long and 2 in. in diameter. The outer skin 
is green, changing to yellow when fully ripe, and this fruit 
is liked by those who do not relish the sweeter kinds.” 

A variety called “ King of Thousands ” has very 
numerous fruits on the bunch. A bunch grown in a 
garden at Singapore, figured in Gardeners' Chronicle 
(December 23, 1911), was about 7 ft. long. The number 
of fruits must have been well over 2000, and they were 
closely packed on the stalk. Even when the photograph 
was taken, the fruiting stalk was continuing to develop 
and was forming new fruits. 

pn the experiment station grounds at Kuala Lumpur, 
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there is a considerable tract of land planted with more 
than sixty different varieties of bananas. Experiments 
have been undertaken to determine the value as a food 
product of banana flour, and the yield per acre. 

Junghuhn describes the “ wax banana ” of Java, the 
leaves of which are covered on the underside with a minute 
white powder. The Javanese scrape this meal together, 
melt it over a fire, and produce a valuable wax. The wax 
thus obtained becomes very clear, hard, and whitish, and 
forms an important article of trade in middle Java. 
Bleaching renders it very white. One banana tree (with 
seven leaves) yields two ounces of wax. As there are 
thousands and thousands of plants wild over large areas 
the preparation of the wax is a remunerative enterprise. 

In Borneo the banana is cultivated everywhere up to 
an altitude of 3000 ft. 



CHAPTER XXV 


GENERAL REVIEW OF CULTIVATION--con/mw^^? 

Philippine Islands 

Blanco mentions that there are fifty-seven kinds of 
bananas and plantains known in the Philippine Islands. 
'Hie most esteemed is “saba-biseo,” with a fruit 3 in. long by 
1 in. thick ; another, the “ lacatan,” has the fruits crowned 
with the persistent perianth ; a third, the bungulan,” 
is large, with a sweet pulp. 

Fruit. — Cooked, fried, or raw, the fruit of the banana 
forms a more important part in the diet of the people than 
any other fruit ; none other figures more prominently in 
the market at all seasons. It is rather singular that the 
poorly flavoured and the least desirable varieties are 
cultivated in preference to the better kinds, though some 
contend that the reason is that the poorer sorts are hardier. 
More judicious selection of the varieties grown, together 
with better cultivation, would greatly increase both the 
quality and the quantity of the fruit produced. The local 
markets are well supplied with bananas, but there is 
ample room for expansion both for the production of fresh 
fruit for the home market and export, and for the growing 
of bananas for the manufacture of banana flour, wine, and 
evaporated fru.ts.” * 

Varieties . — Wester and Barrett •f' note the following 
varieties as more or less common and important in the 
order of their enumeration ; Lacatan^ Latundan, Sab&, 
Gloria, Bungulan, Butdan, Matabia, Lacatan Morado, 

♦ P. J. Wester, Horticulturist, in Philipp. Agric. Rtv.y v. 366 (1912). 

t Philipp. Agnc. Rev., v. 366, 371 (1912). 
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Daliring Senora, Ni-langon, Tundoc, Chinese Dwarf. They 
have also noted specimens of an interesting form called 
“Dominus vobiscum,” and consider it doubtful whether 
it is a constant variety or merely an anomalous form of 
Saba. The flower-buds of the banana are extensively used 
as a vegetable in all parts of the Philippines. 

At the Lainao Experiment Station experimental work 
has been carried on for some years with the following 
named varieties of bananas to test methods of culture and 
cost of production : Matabia, Lacatan, Gloria, Chinese 
Dwarf, and Sab^. Six plats of ninety plants each, three 
of them with thirty additional plants of Chinese Dwarf, 
were planted as a new plantation on May 31, 1910. The 
Matabia, from 6 to 8 in. long, 2 in. in diameter, brownish 
yellow when ripe, has an acid flavour ; only used cooked, 
and may be used as a substitute for apples in pies 
and puddings. The Lacatan is from 4 to 5 in. long, 
Ij in. in diameter, greenish yellow, sweet in flavour, 
and is said to be the best variety of banana in the Philip- 
pines, The Gloria ir 4 or 5 in. iong, about 1| in. in 
diameter, daik yellow, sweet in flavour. The Latundan 
is the most common variety grown in the island of Luzon ; 
it is from 3 to .5 in. iong, about 1^ in. in diameter, bright 
yelie v, aeid flavour. 'Fhe Saba is from 3 to 4 in. long, 
about 2 in. in diameter, brownish yellow, no distinct 
flavour, and is used for cooking only. 

Collection of Bananas . — The Bureau of Agriculture, after 
having made* a preliminary survey and census of the 
Philippine bananas and plantains, are about to establish 
as complete a collection as possible of these fruits, 
“ which shall be excelled by none in the world. . . . With 
the earnest co-operation of Philippine planters and with 
ordinary success in the line of exchanges with other 
countries, it is hoped to have 100 varieties growing in this 
collection within kw'o years. ’’ 

Manila Hemp , — The species of Musa that is most largely 
cultivated is Musa textilis, the source of Manila hemp. It 
* Philipp. Agric, Eev., v. 406 (1912). 
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is distributed throughout most of the islands, and is most 
successful in those with a heavy and evenly distributed 
rainfall, between 6® and 15 ° N., and 121'^ and 126° E. ; 
it may be cultivated up to about 4000 ft. above sea-level. 
It is cultivated in a rude sort of way, solely as a source of 
fibre. The plants are put out at a distance of from 10 
to 12 ft. from one another, and receive little attention 
except an occasional weeding. Most plantations are pro- 
vided with trees for the purpose of shading the young 
plants and protecting them from the violence of the wind. 
The plant may be propagated by means of seed, but it is 
usually grown from suckers or bulbs. The plant when 
mature consists of a stool of twelve to thirty stalks. These 
stalks are in all stages of development, but usually tw^o 
to four only can be harvested at the same time. The fibre 
has attained its highest tensile strength at the period when 
the flower-bud has just made its appearance at the summit 
of the j)lant, wdiich is at the age of two to three years. 
The trunks are usually then 12 to 14 ft. in height and 
10 to 12 in. in diameter at the base, and are two or three 
years from the time of planting the sucker, or half a year 
longer from seed. When the flowers mature and the seed 
begins to ripen, the fibre is dark in colour and inferior in 
quality. 

The trunk is cut up into small strips, which, wliile fresh, 
are drawn between a knife-edged instrument and a hard 
wooden block to which it is fixed. By repeated scraping 
in this w^ay the soft cellular matter is removed, and the 
fibre has only to be hung up to dry in the open air, when it 
is ready for use. Each trunk yields on an average a little 
under 1 lb. of fibre ; and two natives cutting down plants 
and separating the fibre will not prepare more than 25 lbs. 
per day. The yield varies according to the locality in 
which the plant is growm. In districts which have a 
heavy and continuous rainfall the yield amounts to 687 
to 0G7 lbs. per acre, but in provinces in which the climate 
is less humid it may not exceed half this quantity. 

4 number of machines have been introduced for the 
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purpose of extracting the fibre economically, but none has 
come into general use. The greater part of the hemp is 
prepared on the hill-sides on very rough ground where it 
is actually growing ; for it has been found most profitable 
to extract the fibre in the plantations, and so avoid the 
cost of carriage of the heavy trunks. One of the principal 
requirements of a decorticating machine, therefore, is 
lightness and portability, combined with greater efficiency* 
for the waste caused by the present crude method is 
estimated at from 20 to 30 per cent. 

The exports of Manila hemp have increased very rapidly : 
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In 1910 the value of the export was £3,482,358, and in 
1911 £3,025,030, 

This is the largest export, being nearly twice as great as 
the value of copra and more than twice that of sugar, 
which come next in value. 

The production has been gradually increasing up to the 
year 1910. The yield for that year was abnormal, and 
was bound to fall off. The area under cultivation 
amouiTed to 1,178,586 acres, and the average yield per 
acre was 816 lbs. A yield of 880 to 1000 lbs. per acre is 
considered good, but sometimes as much as 5500 lbs. or 
more has been obtained. A large number of fields, situated 
in different districts, were practically exhausted, and had 
to be replanted with other crops. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


GENERAL REVIEW OF CULTIVATION— confmufci 
Australia 

Queensland. — The cultivation of bananas in Australia 
for commercial purposes is limited to Queensland, and the 
area * devoted to it there is relatively small, viz. 51 98 acres 
in 1910, which yielded 1,121,075 bunches, averaging 217 
bunches per acre. There is, however, an immense area 
suitable for this culture, much of which is at present in a 
state of nature. Only the more accessible lands have been 
planted, and of these only the richest. From the earliest 
times in the colony the banana has been grown, first in 
the neighbourhood of Brisbane, then gradually in the 
settlements as they spread northwards, until it is now 
found where the wild bananas are indigenous, in all the 
scrubs of the northern coast, and especially in the rich 
scrub lands surrounding Cairns, limisfail, and the Tuliy 
River, where soil, climate, and rainfall are all conducive 
to the pioduction of fine fruit. It is stated that in th 
coast lands of Southern Queensland no deterioration in the 
quantity, quality, and size of the fruit has been noticed, 
but the reverse, although bananas have been grown on the 
same land for many years. No more convincing proof is 
needed of the adaptability of this district for the successful 
cultivation of bananas. 

Until quite lately the cultivation in Northern Queens- 
land has not been altogether on right lines, and owners of 
the land there are beginning to find, out that the old 

* See papers by Mr. A. J. Boyd and others in the Queensland Agric, 
Journ. 
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methods are not the best. It has been the custom to rent 
out the standing scrubs with their wonderfully rich fertile 
soil to Chinese gardeners, who cleared the land, planted it 
with bananas, took all they could out of the soil, and then 
gave it back and rented fresh land. The land was certainly 
cleared for the owners, but required manuring at conside: ~ 
able expense to fit it again for bananas. Ihe white 
growers of Southern Queensland have shown splendid 
results under conditions not altogether so favourable as 
those in tlie north, and there is no good reason why banana 
cultivation should not be now run on proper lines in the 
north as well as in the south. 

The native species of Musa (for descriptions of which 
see Chapter XXXIV) grow in the rich scrub land already 
mentioned and in all the scrubs of the northern coast. 
The fruit of these wild bananas contains scarcely any edible 
flesh ; the leathery skin encloses a large number of black 
seeds. The kinds cultivated are chiefly the Chinese banana 
(M. Cavendishii), and to a less extent the sugar banana and 
the Lady’s Finger. The Gros Michel or Jamaican banana 
was first introduced from Jamaica in August 1910. The 
Jamaican banana is also called the Fiji banana, as' the fruit 
is exported from Fiji to the southern States of the Common- 
wealth in considerable quantities, and is in greater favour 
there than the Chinese banana, as it travels so much better, 
and for this reason it has been introduced into Queensland 
According to the Financier, “the imped ant and profit- 
able industry of banana-growing has received a consider- 
able stimulus in Queensland by the importation of the 
Gros Michel variety from Jamaica. Its fine flavour, large 
size, and vigorous growth commend it to the judgment 
both of the consumer and grower, while the good prices 
obtained render it an eminently satisfactory crop to the 
producer. The fruit is of splendid appearance, ripening 
to a good yellow colour, and is very popular in the Austra- 
lian markets, selling at from Is. to Is. Gd. per dozen retail 
Growers of bananas aver that this industry gives much 
larger returns than any of the older industries when t^e 
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best volcanic land is treated. The first cost of getting the 
land cleared, cultivated, and ready for planting out is very 
heavy, ranging up to £20 per acre, but in some cases sugar- 
cane land is being dealt with at but little cost. The trees 
come into bearing in about eighteen months, and then bear 
continuously,*’ 

“ Bananas do best,” according to the Queensland Agri- 
cultural Journal^ “ on rich scrub soil, and it is no detriment 
to their growth if it is more or less covered with stones, so 
long as there is sufficient soil to set the young plants 
Bananas are frequently the first crop planted in newly 
burnt-off scrub land, as they do not require any special 
preparation of such land ; and the large amount of ash 
and partially burnt and decomposed vegetable mould 
provide an ample supply of food for their use. They can, 
moreover, be grown successfully on land that has been 
under cultivation for many years, provided that the soil 
is rich enough naturally, or its fertility is maintained by 
judicious green and other manuring. In newly burnt-off 
scrub land all that is necessary is to dig holes 15 to 18 in. 
in diameter and about 2 ft. deep, plant the suckers, and 
partly fill in the hole with good top soil. Small-growing 
kinds, such as the Chinese, are planted at from 12 to 15 ft. 
apart each way ; but large-growing bananas, such as the 
sugar and Lady’s Finger, as wtII as the plantains, require 
from 20 to 25 ft. apart each w^ay.” 

The best means of maintaining the fertility of banana 
lands has been the subject of careful scientific investiga- 
tion, for an account of which see Chapter XII. The Kali- 
syndicat of Berlin has published at the agricultural offices 
of the Potash Syndicate in Sydney, New South Wales, a 
pamphlet on the manuring of bananas by Mr. J. M * 
Hattrick, who quotes the results of experiments in Queens- 
land and Fiji, which, he maintains, establish that “ banana 
plantations need not be abandoned, biit by suitable 
cultivation and manuring may be maintained indefinitely 
in highly profitable production.” 
tThe bulk of the Chinese bananas produced in the north 
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is exported to the southern States of the Commonwealth. 
The industry supports a large number of persons other than 
the actual producers of the fruit, and forms one of the 
principal exports from the north. As many as 20,000 
or more large bunches frequently leave by a single steamer 
for the south, and the bringing of this quantity to the port 
of shipment gives employment to a number of men on 
tram lines and small coastal steamers. The inspectors 
under the Diseases in Plants Act are kept very busy, as 
they have to examine every bunch carefully before ship- 
ment to prevent as far as possible the condemnation and 
destruction of possibly a whole shipment on arrival at 
Sydney or Melbourne on the assumption that if a few 
hunches are found affected by fruit fly or any other disease, 
the whole shipment must be diseased. 

“ ^lany of the bananas are shipped in mates from North 
Que( nsland, esj)ecially from Innisfail (Geraldton), and from 
places where the fruit is first loaded on to small river 
steamers and junks to be transhipped at Cairns. If bunches 
are sent uncrated from these centres, they are liable to 
receive much damage from over-handling. The crates are 
made of roughly split silky oak timber, and the bunches 
are secured from knocking about by being packed in dry 
banana leaves. Cr. te-packed bananas always arrive in 
better order than loose bunches, as they escape the enormous 
pressure of the mass of fruit, and, furthermore, receive no 
more handling until i liey reach the consij^nee at the port to 
which they are forwarded.’’ {(^ueenslaTid Agricultural 
Journal.) 
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best volcanic land is treated. The first cost of getting the 
land cleared, cultivated, and ready for planting out is very 
heavy, ranging up to £20 per acre, but in some cases sugar- 
cane land is being dealt with at but little cost. The trees 
come into bearing in about eighteen months, and then bear 
continuously,*’ 

“ Bananas do best,” according to the Queensland Agri- 
cultural Journal^ “ on rich scrub soil, and it is no detriment 
to their growth if it is more or less covered with stones, so 
long as there is sufficient soil to set the young plants 
Bananas are frequently the first crop planted in newly 
burnt-off scrub land, as they do not require any special 
preparation of such land ; and the large amount of ash 
and partially burnt and decomposed vegetable mould 
provide an ample supply of food for their use. They can, 
moreover, be grown successfully on land that has been 
under cultivation for many years, provided that the soil 
is rich enough naturally, or its fertility is maintained by 
judicious green and other manuring. In newly burnt-off 
scrub land all that is necessary is to dig holes 15 to 18 in. 
in diameter and about 2 ft. deep, plant the suckers, and 
partly fill in the hole with good top soil. Small-growing 
kinds, such as the Chinese, are planted at from 12 to 15 ft. 
apart each way ; but large-growing bananas, such as the 
sugar and Lady’s Finger, as wtII as the plantains, require 
from 20 to 25 ft. apart each w^ay.” 

The best means of maintaining the fertility of banana 
lands has been the subject of careful scientific investiga- 
tion, for an account of which see Chapter XII. The Kali- 
syndicat of Berlin has published at the agricultural offices 
of the Potash Syndicate in Sydney, New South Wales, a 
pamphlet on the manuring of bananas by Mr. J. M * 
Hattrick, who quotes the results of experiments in Queens- 
land and Fiji, which, he maintains, establish that “ banana 
plantations need not be abandoned, biit by suitable 
cultivation and manuring may be maintained indefinitely 
in highly profitable production.” 
tThe bulk of the Chinese bananas produced in the north 
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Barclay, of Burryhill, in 1829. On Mr. Barclay’s death, 
one of these two plants was purchased by the Duke of 
Devonshire, and was grown and propagated at Chatsworth, 
where it flowered under Paxton’s care in November 1886. 
Mr. A. B. Lambert in the same month exhibited at a meet- 
ing of the Linnean Society a copy of an old Chinese drawing 
which, he believed, referred to the same species, and named 
it Musa Cavendishii. Paxton, in the Magazine of Boianij 
for 1837 (p. 51), gives a coloured plate and a description 
of the Chatsworth plant, and adopted Lambert’s nanu^ 
John Williams, “ th(‘ martyr of Eromanga,” brought 
suckers of this plant from Chatsworth to Samoa, when(‘e 
again, in 1848, the Rev. Geo. P.itehard carried it to the 
P>iendl\ Islands as well as to Fiji. “Its introduction," 
according to Seeinann, “ has put an elTedual stop to those 
famines wliieh i)roviously to this event w^ere occasionally 
experienced in some of these islands. Never attaining any 
greater height than six feet, and being of robust growth, 
this bamiiia is but little afl’eeted by the violent wdnds 
which d linage the tr.hcr kinds, and this advantage coupled 
with il‘- abundant yield and the fine flavour t)f its fruit have 
induced the luitives to propagate it to such an extent that, 
not'.vithstanding its comparatively recent intioduction, the 
* Vuui ni papalagi ‘ numbers amongst the most common 
bananas of the country. Tlu' fruit of the different Musas 
is variously prepar<.d by the native cooks. Split in half, 
and filled with graied coco-nut and sugar-cane, bananas 
make a favourite pudding, which, on account of its good- 
ness and rich sauce of coco-nut mdk, has found its way 
even into the kitchen of the v hite settlers. The fresh 
Musa leaves are used as substitutes for plates and dishes 
in serving food, or for making temporary clothing ; the 
dry leaves instead of paper for cigarettes. In place of the 
finger-glasses handed round at our tables after dinner, 
Fijians of rank are supplied with portions of the leaf-stalk 
of the plantain — not a superfluous luxury in a country 
where forks are dispensed with except at cannibal feasts.” 

In 1891 two Wardian cases of suckers of the Gros Mithel 
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or Martinique banana were sent from Jamaica to Kew for 
transmission to Fiji, and these were soon established there. 

“ The cultivation of bananas,” according to the “ Hand- 
booJvtoFiji ” (1908), “ is being carried on to a considerable 
extent in the colony, and promises to assume large pro- 
portions in the future. Bananas are exported to the 
C'ominonwealth of Australia and New Zealand. There are 
two kinds grown for export — ^the Gros Michel or Janiaicen 
l)anana and the dwarf Chinese banana. Most of the estates 
are situated near the sea-coast or on the banks of rivers. 
Transport from plantation to steamer is by water. Fiji 
[)ossesses enormous areas of land suitable for growing 
bananas ; and its splendid geographical position and the 
fact that it is a port of call for steamers bound to Canada 
make it unlikely that the supply will exceed the demand 
if all the markets within reach are tapped. The distance 
from Fiji to Vancouver, as also that to San Francisco, is 
not greater than that from the West Indies to England, 
where an immense trade is being successfully carried on 
in fruit ; and, provided the fruit were available, there is 
every reason to believe that the shipping facilities would 
keep pace with any reasonable increase in the amount of 
fruit grown. The cost of bringing a banana estate into 
bearing depends on a variety of circumstances. Land 
which is usually taken up for banana planting is not heavy 
forest land, but covered with scrub. It is not necessary 
to stump or plough for the first year or two, the stumps 
being left to rot in the ground and the banana planted in 
between. The first crop is obtained in tw^elve months 
from the time of planting with the Chinese banana, and in 
eighteen months with the Gros Michel, and the yield in 
bunches from good land should be about equal to two- 
thh'ds of the number of roots planted. The ratooning 
crops continue for some years, according to the quality of 
Ihe land. The average price obtained f.o.b. steamer in 
Fiji may be said to be Is. 6d. per bunch of eight hands. 
The smaller bunches are broken up and packed in cases, 
wliich are usually wmrth from 45. to 65. per case. It is 
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generally conceded that one labourer (coloured) to six 
acres is sufficient for clearing, planting, weeding, and 
harvesting ; and the cost per head of such labour is £26 per 
annum, which includes recruiting, fees, wages, and food. 
A rough estimate of the cost of opening and bringing into 
bearing fifty acres of bananas is as follows : 

£ d. 

50 acres of land, say 10«. per acre rent . 26 0 0 

Nine men for fifteen months — £26 per annum . 292 10 0 

Plants, say . . . 40 0 0 

Tools, spades, hoes, knives, punts, and labour house 100 0 0 

467 10 0 

“ The first crop should give 200 bunches per acre, equal 
to — 

10,(KX) bunches at, say, is. ^d. , . , • £750 0 0 

“ This is a very low estimate of returns, and it is safe to 
say that in many instances considerably greater profits are 
niJide. In the case of good land, cleared, ploughed, and 
kept in first-class condition, the cost of upkeep could be 
reduced and the output increased. 

“ The culth^atioii is one that should be carried on in 
conjunction with permanent crops, such as cocoa, coffee, 
spic( rubber, citrus fruits, &c., any of which can be 
plant cd in the same ikies alternately with bananas ; and 
in a fe\v years, wInn the banana crop is exhausted, the 
ground will be occupied with a permanent crop, the cost of 
establishing which would be trifling owing to the profit on 
the bananas, which not only do not injure other crops 
growing with them, but are of as^ istance in affording shade 
and keeping the soil in good condition.” 

In 1910 the estimated cultivated area under bananas and 
pineapples was 4742 acres. This does not include native 
plantations from which the bulk of the fruit is derived. 

All fruit exported from the colony is subject to inspection 
by the Inspector of Fruit, and any fruit unfit for exporta- 
tion is discarded by that officer, who also sees that all 
fruit is properly handled in shipment and carefully stowed 
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for the 
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Qi*en pTuit in £ 

Bunche* 

Caaea 

1906 , 


97,078 

604,017 

191,640 

1907 . 

• 

. 79,891 

462,139 

192,591 

1908 . 

• 

. 62,217 

356,180 

145,110 

1909 , 

• 

98,491 

.585,713 

188,577 

1910 . 


. 47,302 

271,024 

81,226 

1911 . 

. 

. 161,668 

897,345 

219,551 


The increase for 1909 was due to some extent to the 
opening of a new market in Melbourne (Australia) to the 
banana planters of the colony by means of a subsidized 
steam service to carry the fruit in insulated coolcd-air 
oorapartments. Unfortunately a hurricane occurred, 
aooounting for the decrease in 1910. 

The increase in 1911 shows that the hurricane had no 
ill effects, and that there was no serious blow during that 
year. Green fruit to the value of £38,145 was shipped to 
the Melbourne market by means of the greater facilities 
in transport during the year. The revenue derived from 
the imposition of the Banana Subsidy and Inspection Tax, 
levied under Ordinance XII of 1911, amounted to 
£1397 125. lid., against which the cost of inspection and 
subsidies on account of the banana trade amounted to 
£6188 105. lOd. 

Previous to 1911 the cultivation of bananas for export 
was confined principally to the Rewa Valley and to the 
Sigatoka District, from which the produce can be easily 
transported to meet ocean steamers sailing from Suva and 
from Momi, a port of call adjacent to the Sigatoka River, 
During 1911 a steamer of the Union Steamship Company 
made periodical visits to Savu Savu Bay district on the 
southern side of the island of Vanua Levu. This extension 
of the company’s itinerary contributed to the increased 
export of bananas. 

Society Islands. — Nearly twenty kinds of plantains 
grow wild in the mountains. The native name is “ fei,” 
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and they are probably forms of M, fehL Bennett wites : 
“ The Fei, or mountain plantain, beaten into a pulp, and 
diluted with coco-nut milk or witter till brought to the 
consistency of arrowroot as ordinarily prepared in England, 
was formerly much used in the Society Islands. Large 
quantities were usually prepared for every festival ; a kind 
of cistern was made, with a framework of wood and a lining 
of leaves, which, when filled, was a sufficient load for six 
men to carry. Seven or eight of these were sometimes 
filled and carried on men’s shoulders to one feast.’' 

Moseley in “ Notes of a Naturalist ” writes of his 
experience of this plant at an altitude of 1600 ft. in the 
mountains of Tahiti : “ The plant is closely similar in 
appearance to an ordinary banana, but the large bunches 
of fruit, instead of hanging down, stand up erect from the 
summit of the stem. They are bright yellow when ripe. 

. . . A fire is lighted and a bunch of these wild bananas 
is thrown into it. The outer skin of the fruit becomes 
blackened and charred, but when it is peeled oil*, a yellow’ 
floury interior is reached, which is most excellent eating 
and like a mealy potato. This is one of the very few plants 
which, growing spontaneously and in abundance, afTord a 
really good and sufficient source of food to man. Hardly 
any i/nprovement could be wished for in the fruit by 
cultivation. It could not but be most advantageous that 
the plant should be introduced into many other tropical 
countries.” 

New Caledonia, — A curious kind of Musa grows wild 
in New Caledonia. It produces no fruit, but it has a 
long, thick underground stem or bulb, wdiich is boiled 
or roasted like a yam. The native name is “ Poiete.” 
The botanical name first given to it was M, oleracea, 
but it has been considered later to be a variety of 
M. paradisiaca, 

Papua.— Bananas are cultivated by the natives together 
with vegetables and coco-nuts. The Jamaican banana 
has been sent from Jamaica through Kew to Papua, and 
is now well established there. F. M. Bailey states that the 
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bulb of a wild banana is boiled when young, or roasted when 
older, by the natives. 

, Hawaii.— The Jamaican banana ♦ was first introduced 
into Hawaii early in 1903 by Mr. Philip Peek of Hilo, and 
again by the Board of Agriculture and Forestry at the 
close of the same year. 

It hrs been known as the “ Bluefields ” banana from hav« 
ing been introduced first from that port in Central America. 

The Borabora banana (Musa fehi) was probably brought 
to Hawaii from Borabora, an island of the same group, and 
originally from Tahiti. Fruit of fair quality when cooked. 

The “ Hua Moa ” (lien’s Egg). The plant is of medium 
height, the leaf-stalks long and slender. There are onl) 
two or three fruits per bunch. The fruit is nearly as broad 
as it is long, and is of very superior flavour. 

“ Maia Hua Alua.’' Sometimes called “ Mahoe.’’ The 
peculiarity of this variety is that it produces two bunches 
of fruit from the same stem.” 

“ ^laia Hapai.” This is one of the most curious forms 
in the islands ; probably Subang or Eel plantain of Java. 
It ripens its fruit within the stem. 

A variety known to the natives as the “ Brazilian ” 
banana has been used for many years as shade for cacao ; 
its fruit is superior in aroma to the “Bluefields,” but it 
easily drops from the bunch on ripening ; as it requires 
much more care in transport, it is not exported to any extent. 

There is a large export of bananas to the United States. 

Solomon Islands. — Hie natives of these islands weave 
the fibre of a species of Musa by means of a native loom 
of a very primitive construction, and turn out cloth of a 
close texture and of a very durable character. 

Japan. — A species of Musa (M. basjoo), the “ Japanese 
Plantain,” is cultivated in Southern Japan for its fibre. 
It is said to be a native of the Liu Kiu Archipelago (25* to 
30° N. lat.). The fibre is exceedingly durable, and is used 
for making screens, and for binding books — it is not 
exported in the raw state. 

• ♦ Bulletin 7, Agri. Exp, Hawaii* 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

GENERAL REVIEW OF CULTIVATION— con/mw6(i 
Africa 

Trofical Africa. — According to Sir H. Johnston, the 
plantain is universally culti\alc(l, but bananas are not 
common, and are of recent introduction, Arab or Portu- 
guese. He maintains that the plantain was first introduced 
and cultivated on African soil by the ancient Egyptians, 
and reached tlic negro by slow descent from Egypt. 

Speke says that the plantain is the food of the countries 
one degree on either side of the Equator, acres of ground 
being covered with its groves. 

Burton, in “ Central Africa,” states that in the hilly 
countri(‘s around Uganda there are about a dozem varieties, 
'i'he best fruit is that grown by the Arabs at Unyanyembe ; 
it is still a poor specimen, coarse and insi])id, stringy and 
full of seeds, and strangers rarely indulge in it. On Lake 
Tanganyika there is a very large variety called “ elephants’ 
hands ” ; the skin is of a brick-red, the pulp is yellow, 
with black seeds, and flavour harsh, strong, and drug-like. 

Schweinfurth (“ Heart of Africa ”), speaking of the tribe 
of Monbutto, west of Uganda, says : “ The growth of their 
jdantain gives them very little trouble ; the young shoots 
are stuck in the ground after it has been slackened by the 
rain ; the old plants are suffered to die down just as they 
are ; and this .is all the cultivation that is vouchsafed. 
In the propagation* of these plantains, however, the Mon- 
butto have a certain knack of discrimination for which 
they might be envied by any European gardener ; they 
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can judge whether a young shoot is capable of bearing 
fruit or not, and this gives them an immense advantage 
in selecting only such shoots as are worth the trouble of 
})lanting.” 

Stanley, in “ Darkest Africa,” refers to specimens of 
plantains that were “ 22 in. long, 2j in. in diameter, and 
nearly 8 in. round, large enough to furnish even Saat 
Tato, Ihe hunter, with his long-desired full meal.” 

Stanley also says that he found a clearing beyond 
Yambuya in the great forest, ‘‘three miles in diameter, 
abounding in native produce. Almast every plantain 
stalk bore iui enormous bunch of fruit, with from 50 to 
140 plantains attached.” He mentions several other 
places where the plantain groves were eictensive. 

SouuAN. — The Abyssinian banana (Musa Enseie) is 
a native of damp valleys in Abyssinia, extending through 
the Soudan up the Nile Valley aliiiost to the Equator. 
The fruit contains scarcely any pulp, but is full of large 
black sc‘cds. The flower-stalk, before it has ” shot ” or 
emerged from the top of the trunk, is the portion of the 
plant that is eaten when cooked, and it is said that, 
prepared in this way, it resembles the cabbage of a })ahn. 
The same part of the plant in wild bananas is used in India. 

The Nandi tribe of the East Africa Protectorate crush 
the seeds of a native species of Musa, and use the flour as 
food. The flour has been examined at the Imperial 
Institute,* and reported to have much the same com- 
position as wheat flour, though it (*ontained rather less 
proteins and rather more carbohydrates (chiefly starch). 
It is pointed out, however, that the preparation of a 
satisfactory flour on a commercial scale from these seeds ^ 
would present considerable difficulty. 

Canary Islands. -Dr. G. V. Perez of Puerto Orotava, 
TenerifTe, to whom the author is indebted for specimens 
and information about sports of the Canary banana, has 
contributed the following notes to the Gardeners" Chronicle : 

“ Of the many species which have long been known in 

‘ • PuU, Imp. Inst., X. 569 (1912). 
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Boianical Magazine, t. 5223. (By kind permission of the Director, 
the Royal Botanic Gordons, Kow.) 
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the Canaries, the banana that has survived for the special 
purpose of the trade with Europe is the Chinese banana 
{Musa Cavendishii), the least tropical and therefore the 
most suitable for cool climates. Its cultivation is now at 
the height of its prosperity, and good irrigated land near the 
coast commands the almost fabulous rent of £40 per English 
acre. . . . The part of the Canary Islands where most of 
the bananas are cultivated is the well-known Valley of 
Orotava, owing to the comparatively abundant and never- 
failing supply of water, which, no doubt, filters down from 
the high and extensive plateau of the Canadas, nearly 
7000 ft. high, and surrounding the famous peak of Tcneriffc, 
which is over 12,000 ft. During the winter months there 
are abundant rains and snow, and the water gradually 
percolates to the region of the coast, where it is tapped by 
long, horizontal tunnels ; in one case the tunnel is over 
a mile in length, and, although it does not rain for six 
months (May to October), the several water galleries show 
very little ditterence in their supply summer or winter. 
In one of these tunnels the output is three million gallons 
daily, and this water is carried along an aqueduct for a 
great distance to irrigate the land lying below it. In 
another instance a large supply of water (about one million 
gallons daily) that formerly ran to w’^aste into the sea, 
falling from the clilT where it first made its appearance, 
has been pumped up nearly 1000 ft. high by steam, at a 
cost of over £40,000. It is then conducted by an aqueduct 
across the Valley of Orotava from west to east, a distance 
of six miles. 

‘‘ It is owing to these circumstances and to the favour- 
able geographical position of the Canaries for navigation 
and cheap freights that such developments have occurred* 
in the banana trade. A further increase of plantations 
will certainly take place, at any rate in the neighbourhood 
of the Valley of Orotava, when more waiter is procured, 
and this will undoubtedly be the case, as several new 
tunnels are being bored in search of water with very good 
pj'ospects of success. There still remain large supplies 
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the Canaries, the banana that has survived for the special 
purpose of the trade with Europe is the Chinese banana 
{Musa Cavendishii), the least tropical and therefore the 
most suitable for cool climates. Its cultivation is now at 
the height of its prosperity, and good irrigated land near the 
coast commands the almost fabulous rent of £40 per English 
acre. . . . The part of the Canary Islands where most of 
the bananas are cultivated is the well-known Valley of 
Orotava, owing to the comparatively abundant and never- 
failing supply of water, which, no doubt, filters down from 
the high and extensive plateau of the Canadas, nearly 
7000 ft. high, and surrounding the famous peak of Tcneriffc, 
which is over 12,000 ft. During the winter months there 
are abundant rains and snow, and the water gradually 
percolates to the region of the coast, where it is tapped by 
long, horizontal tunnels ; in one case the tunnel is over 
a mile in length, and, although it does not rain for six 
months (May to October), the several water galleries show 
very little ditterence in their supply summer or winter. 
In one of these tunnels the output is three million gallons 
daily, and this water is carried along an aqueduct for a 
great distance to irrigate the land lying below it. In 
another instance a large supply of water (about one million 
gallons daily) that formerly ran to w’^aste into the sea, 
falling from the clilT where it first made its appearance, 
has been pumped up nearly 1000 ft. high by steam, at a 
cost of over £40,000. It is then conducted by an aqueduct 
across the Valley of Orotava from west to east, a distance 
of six miles. 

‘‘ It is owing to these circumstances and to the favour- 
able geographical position of the Canaries for navigation 
and cheap freights that such developments have occurred* 
in the banana trade. A further increase of plantations 
will certainly take place, at any rate in the neighbourhood 
of the Valley of Orotava, when more waiter is procured, 
and this will undoubtedly be the case, as several new 
tunnels are being bored in search of water with very good 
pj'ospects of success. There still remain large supplies 
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and a regular trade has been established which is likely 
bo grow in importance. In consequence of the rapid in- 
crease in the demand on the Continent, and in anticipation 
[>f a continued development of the trade with Conti- 
aental ports, fruit was contracted for at relatively high 
prices. The exports of bananas from 1907 to 1911 were 
as follows ; 

Crates Craters 

1907 . . 2,391,297 1910 . • 2,700.352 

1908 . . 2,355,778 1911 . . 2,648,378 

1909 . . 2,782,299 


The shipments during 1911 were : 


To Umtod Kingdom : 

From Teneriffe 
„ Las Palmas . 

To Germany, from both islands 
„ Franoe „ 

„ Italy 

„ Spain „ 

„ Otiier countries „ 


Crates Crates 

781,831 

680,035 

1,461,866 

732,503 

365,714 

48,424 

22,677 

17,194 

1,186,612 


Total • 


. 2,648,378 


The export to Germany and France continues to increase. 

Madeira. — The Chinese banana is largely cultivated, 
and is exported to Lisbon and Oporto. The limit of 
production has apparently been already reached. 

Azores. — ^The area under cultivation of the Chinese 
banana increases every year. 

Egypt. — In Egypt it is calculated that there are upwards 
of 200,000 banana stools in the gardens round Cairo and 
Alexandria. 

Bananas and plantains ♦ have been cultivated for 
many centuries, especially in the north of the Delta about 
Alexandria, Damietta, and Rosetta, near the coast rather 
than inland. The tall-growing varieties cannot be grown 

* “Text-book of Egyptian Agriculture.” By Foaden and Fletcher, 
(“Fruits,” by G. Bonaparte), ii. 617 (1910). 
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with success near the sea without the protection of a high 
hedge or wall on account of the continuous strong north 
wind. During the last few years the dwarf banana, Mttsa 
Cavendiskii, has been introduced and cultivated with 
considerable success, particularly near Alexandria, at 
Gabbari, Ilamleh, &c., and along the Mahmudia Canal. 
It is well adapted to the north of the Delta, and is much 
less subject to damage by the wind. Unfortunately, it 
has recently fallen a victim to a nematode worm infesting 
the roots, which has destroyed large areas of this banana. 

Among the bananas grown in Egypt the following arc 
the most important ; 

“ (1) The Baladi (Musa sapicnlum), or banana proper, is 
a tall variety, chiefly grown inland, and is the most common 
variety in the native gardens of Cairo. The fruit is some- 
what short and thick, 4 to 6 in. long, and greenish yellow 
outside. The pulp is rich rn saccharine substances and 
highly fragrant. It has a delicate flavour and is in great 
demand. It supplies its fruit from about the beginning 
of autumn till spring. 

(2) The Sobaa-el-Sii (M, sapienium), or banana proper, 
is a small-fruited variety, the fruit being thin and some- 
what curved, about 3 in. long, and of a rich golden-yellow 
colour outside. It is at its best in autumn, but is inferior 
to the preceding. 

“ (3) The Hindi (M. Cavendishii) or Chinese banana, is 
an excellent banana and deserves greater attention. It is 
a yellow banana, 5 to 6 in. long, thick-skinned and slightly 
curved. The pulp is rich both in flavour and fragrancy 
It has the greatest share in the traflic, and is in great 
market demand. The fruit is found all the year round, 
but is at its best late in summer and in spring. For general * 
purposes it is the best sort grown. 

'' (4) The Americani (M, paracUsiaca) Plantain, or Adam’s 
Fig, is a lofty plant, a heavy cropper, with very large 
fruits which often attain a length of 14 in., though they 
are usually about half that si25e. The fruit is angled and 
of* a yellow colour ; the pulp is firm but almost destitute 
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of sugar, poor in flavour and aroma, and with rudimentar^'^ 
seeds in it. It is only good when cooked ; it is cheap and 
in small demand. The plant, however, is very decorative 
and is often planted as such in gardens. 

“ Banana cultivation is one of the most productive 
exploitations in Egypt, though at present it is almost 
entirely confined to gardens. Sufficient bananas are not 
cultivated to supply the Egyptian market, and large 
amounts are imported from Madeira and the Canary 
Islands. The best size of suckers for propagation are from 
3 to 5 ft. long, according to the variety ; they should be 
thick and vigorous, taken from healthy stocks, producing 
superior fruit and coming early in season. The holes for 
planting out are dug along an irrigation trench to a depth 
of about Ij ft., the bottoms well pulverized and dressed 
with well -rotted farmyard manure. The most favourable 
time for planting is from about the middle of February 
till the end of March. Whilst the plant is young, all the 
suckers except one should be cut away : thus all the vigour 
of the plant is thrown into the fruiting of the first stem, 
and in this way fine large bunches can be reckoned on. 
Afterwards when the stool has matured, three or four stems 
only may be allowed togrow% according to the vigour of the 
stool. An application of water is given inimediatcly after 
planting, and then at short intervals till the plants are 
well rooted. Water is then wanted less often, and when 
the plants are fruiting, especially towards the end of the 
ripening process, it will be advisable to give water at longer 
intervals, as too much water at this time is disadvantageous. 
The fruit is cut about eight or ten days before it is ripe, 
when it begins to turn somewhat yellow. If left to ripen 
on the tree, it loses much of its flavour, often rotting. If 
cut when nearly ripe, the fruit is carefully hung in a dry 
place, but if cut earlier it is placed between layers of straw, 
and sometimes weighted, where it will become ripe, mellow, 
and acquire its saccharine flavour and fragrancy.** 

A writer in the Gardeners* Chronicle (July 1907) gives 
the following particulars : “ Growers of bananas rarhly 
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realize less than £60 clear per year per feddan (a little 
over an acre), and from one plantation of 25 feddans the 
owner has this year made a profit of over £2000. . . . 
Egypt is more favourably situated than any other country 
for a banana trade with the Mediterranean, Adriatic, and 
Black Sea ports. As compared with the Canary Islands, 
the cost of transport from Egypt is in most cases less than 
half. The export trade of Alexandria and Port Said is 
served by numerous lines of fast up-to-date boats, which 
daily leave these ports for all parts of the world.” 

West Coast. — It is possible that both the French and 
British colonics on the West Coast of Africa can success- 
fully compete with tropical America for the European 
trade, and experiments in the cultivation of various kinds 
are being carried on by all the agricultural departments 
as to their value. 

French Guinea. — In point of accessibility,’*' and in the 
possession of suitable soil and climate, as well as cheap and 
abundant labour, the littoral of French Guinea immediately 
nortli of Sierra Leone is considered by the French colonial 
authorities to be one of the most promising regions in 
West Africa for the development of a fruit trade, and it 
is believed that French Guinea will be able to compete 
with British importations from the West Indies, and even 
to replace them on the London market. 

French Guinea possesses a hundred miles of railway, 
carrying fruit at a special rate, and terminating at a 
convenient port capable of accommodating ships of 4000 
tons. The cost of land is insignificant, and there is an 
abundance of good and cheap agricultural labour. The 
coast regions are well watered with innumerable creeks. 
There is a wet and dry season, each of six months’ duration, 
the wet season lasting from May to October. Farther 
inland fertile valleys, the soil being lateritc, penetrate the 
high plateaux which separate the head waters of the 
Gambia from those of the Niger. 

* “ Bananefl ct Ananas.” By Yvos Henry. Paris. See Bull Imjk 
Ink., iii. 62 <1905' 
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A number of plantations of the Canary Islands banana 
have been established in the neighbourhood of Konakry. 
Communications with France have been established ; 
consignments first despatched in 1902 have been con- 
tinued every month. The experience, however, of planters 
is that in Guinea the culture of the banana ought to be 
intensive, and that it would be imprudent to attempt it 
on a large scale ; M. Henry recommends that a plantation 
should not exceed 20 hectares (say about 50 acres). 

Whereas in the Canary Islands the young plants 
generally begin to bear fruit a year or f ighteen months 
after being planted out, in French Guinea they bear at the 
end of eight or ten months. But the suckers left with the 
mother-plant will often bear fruit when only four months 
old, if the land is irrigated and well supplied with chemical 
manures. The bunches must be supported with posts, 
otherwise the weight of the fruit is apt to bring down the 
plant. About sixty to eiglity days intervene between 
the lime of flowering and the ripening of the fruits. When 
ripe, the bunches are cut in the evening, put in an airy place 
for the niglit to sweat, and packed on the following morning. 
Plenty of bananas reach Europe during June, July, and 
August. Ripening may be retarded for a month or so by 
cutting ofl the extremity of the bunch with the sterile 
bracts, so that the bananas may come to Europe a month 
later, when there is more demand. A banana plant seldom 
yields good bunches in its first year, but in its second year 
will } ield bunches worth exporting. 

In French Guinea, as well as in the Canary Islands, 
the soil is generally poor and requires manure, and in both 
an intensive system of culture pays best. 

Three principles must be observed : (1) fruit formation 
should be discouraged during the wet season, when crop- 
ping and transit are difficult ; (2) application of manure 
during the w^et season is almost entirely wasted ; (8) 
chemical manures must be applied gradually to ensure 
their producing the maximum effect. 

In packing, the bananas are carefully brushed, en- 
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veloped in cotton-wool, then in dry paper, and placed in 
open octagonal wooden crates which freely admit air. 
The bottom of the crate is lined with hay, straw, maize 
leaves or banana leaves cut up and dried. Empty spaces 
are firmly stuffed to prevent oscillation in transit. 

. An efficient and cheap way of manufacturing meal is 
simply to peel the bananas and dry them in the sun. 
But as there are six months of rain, from May to October, 
it is necessary during those months to have recourse to 
artificial driers. It is found that from a given weight 
of fruit 20 per cent, of flour is obtained. It has been 
ascertained in the course of experiments in Guinea that 
although unripe and partially ripe bananas may be con- 
verted more quickly into meal, ripe bananas which contain 
more sugar give the best results. 

Congo. — ‘‘ Cette richesse vegetale du bassin enlier 
s’augmente d’une plante qui, avec Telais dc Guin^e 
(palmier k huile)» suffit a caract^riser la v6g6tation coiigo- 
lienne'; il s’agit du bananicr qui croit sur presque toute 
Tetendue du bassin. La beaut6 de son port embcllit les 
sites des villages qu’il entoure ; son fruit exquis eonstitue 
line des plus riches ressources alimentaires du pays ; sa 
fibre souple and son feuillage geant servent de mati^xe 
})renii^rc a I’industrie indigene.'’ * 

San Thome. — In the island of San Thome about a dozen 
varieties of banana or plantain are cultivated, some from 
Brazil and Madeira, but chioffy from the neighbouring 
roast of Gabun. One of the varieties has the leav(‘s and 
the long fruits copiously striped with white, and the 
bracts are bright red inside ; the botanical name is Musa 
sapientum yav. vittata; (.w P'ig. 17, p. 215). 

Cameroon. — In the German colony of Cameroon much 
attention is devoted to the subject of the cultivation of the 
banana and the export to Europe. It is pointed out that 
the distance to Europe is not greater' tlian from Costa 
llica to Liverpool, and that there are many places on the 
coast very favourable to loading ships. Steps are being 

* “ Lo Confiro Belsre.” bv J. Bertrand, o. 67 
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Fio. 17. Musa sapiintum vau. vittata Hook. f. 

{BoUnicai Magazine^ t. 5402.) 1. Plant, in fruit reduced. 2. Bract 
and iiermaphrodito flowers. 3. Unripe fruit. 4. Tranaverse section of 
fiam(\ (By kind permission of the Director, the Royal Botanic Oardtai, 
Kew.) 
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taken to build special steamers for the carriage of bananas 
from Cameroon to Hamburg. 

Algeria. — In Algeria the cultivation was for long un- 
successful, but M. Riviere, the Director of the Botanic 
Garden at Hamma, persevered through numerous diffi- 
culties, and has at length produced a variety, the “ Hamma 
banana,” which yields excellent fruit, ripening perfectly 
along the littoral zone. The original of the Hamma 
banana came from Brazil ; many of the first plants died 
down to the ground from cold ; some were sufficiently hardy 
to resist cold, but their fruit was abortive. However, by 
careful selection of bulbs M. Riviere's elTorts were crowned 
with success. The cultivation of the Chinese banana was 
at first a failure, until it was found that it required shade, 
and now it is possible to grow this species yielding bunches 
with 150 to 180 bananas. 

German East Africa.— According to the reports 
recently sent to the Committee of German Colonial 
Agriculture, a number of excellent varieties are cultivated, 
.some specially for flour, some for cooking, and some for 
fruit. 

Zanzibar. — Numerous varieties are cultivated, but 
the chief use of the banana is for shade in plantations of 
other plants. To ripen the fruit, the natives dig a large 
hole, make a fire in it to kill all organisms, and then bury 
the bunch. At the end of fi\ e days the fruit is ripe, the 
process of ripening the bunches hung up in the open air 
requiring ten or twelve days. 

Seychelles.— Special apparatus for drying bananas 
has been erected in which the fruits are dried in about 
18 hours at a temperature not exceeding 65° to 70° C. 

Madagascar. — Bojer gives a list with descriptions of 
bananas cultivated in Madagascar. There is no export 
trade. 

Mauritius. — Bojer enumerates seventeen species and 
varieties of banana and plantain cultivated in Mauritius. 
Horne mentions a wild banana, called the “ bananier a 
graines, ” which produces edible fruit with seeds. He says ; 
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“ Every clump of this (wild in the mountains) is known to 
the coolies and Creoles, who readily eat the fruit, which 
must therefore be watched to obtain it in a perfectly ripe 
condition. The stems of this banana abound in fibre of 
excellent quality. ... I have raised plants from seeds.” 

Natal. — Bananas form the staple food product, and 
for these there is an increasing export trade throughout 
the South African Union. Mr. Claude Fuller states that 
this crop — worth £80,000 per annum — is largely in the 
hands of Asiatics, only a few European planters being 
engaged in this culture. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

CxENERAL REVIEW OF CULTlVATlOl^-^contmued 
South America 

Brazil. - Many varieties of bananas or plantains are culti- 
vated in Brazil, and there is an export trade to Buenos 
Ayres. The bananas which are most commonly cultivated 
are the “ Catura ” (the Chinese banana) and the “ Massao 
or “Ma9a,” a variety of Mum sapientum. It would be 
wortli while to get suckers of this banana from Brazil and 
investigate its merits by growing it at experiment stations. 

The following account of the cultivation of the Catura 
and Massao bananas in the State of Parana is written by 
M. Paszkiewiez for the Journal d' Agriculture tropicaie and 
translated by Dr. J. Neish : * 

“ The Parana is a district of Southern Brazil. Sugar- 
cane and bananas are the objects of cultivation. It is the 
small or Chinese banana which is generally cultivated. 
The natives call it the Catura. This sort is known to be 
the least exhaustive of soils, but yet a bananery in the 
Parana with reputedly rich and good soil shows signs of 
exhaustion in the course of eight years. A clearing is 
made, and the felled timber is chopped up and left on the 
ground. Two months of dry weather suffice to dry it, and 
it is then burnt. Many stumps remain in the ground and 
the heavy logs also remain, but as the cultivation is all by 
hand labour, these impediments do not much interfere. 
Ihe soil has no need of further preparation. Small holes 
are made with the mattock about twelve feet distant, in 


* Journ. Jam, Agric. Soc., ix. (1905). 
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which are placed the suckers taken from old bananas ; 
they are lightly covered with earth. Very soon the sucker 
begins to vegetate and rapidly covers the ground with its 
broad leaves. It grows so rapidly that in the course of a 
year each plant will produce a fine bunch of bananas. 
During this time the plant has only required two or three 
hoeings with moulding proportionate to the height of the 
plant. Every stem having flowered and ripent d a bunch 
is destined to perish ; it is therefore cut down at the time 
of removing the bunch. But this first stem is rc[>laccd by 
numerous suckers which have grown whilst the bunch was 
grov/ing and ripening ; these suckers are taken up except 
two or three, each of which will give a bunch a few months 
after the primary bunch was cut ; and this will follow^ in 
the same course every year until the exhaustion of the 
mother- plant, which is shown by a sensible diminution in 
the vigour of the plant, and by the production of small 
bunches which arc often very defective. This exhaustion 
can be kept back by good cultivaticm, and by taking care 
not to allow’ any more suckers to grow^ than the fertility 
of the soil permits the banana to nourish — that is to say, 
three in general, four at the most. There are bananeries 
which, notwithstanding whatever may be done, are ex- 
hausted at the end of seven or eight years ; whilst there are 
others which remain in full vigour for twelve years. When 
it becomes necessary to proceed to the pulling up of 
the bananas, the soil will be found to contain, so to 
speak, no more bananas or roots of trees ; they are for the 
most part decomposed. Cassava may then be planted, or 
sugar-cane. The soil is in fact far from being exhausted ; 
it contains a proportion of humus quite as great as, if not 
greater than, when it was cleared, on account of the 
decomposition of the stems and leaves which were cut up 
in small pieces and then spread upon the surface of the 
ground. The banana plant produces an enormous quantity 
of alimentary substance. According to observations made 
in the Lower Parana, a hectare (2^ acres) yields a harvest 
of 50,000 kilogrammes (110,000 lbs.) ; and it is neither 
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rare nor difficult to obtain in good land from 80 000 to 
120.000 kilogrammes. 

“ The Catura is the banana the cultivation of which on 
a large scale is the least difficuH. but it is far from being 
the sole variety cultivated in the Lower Parana. We 
find theres in fact, numerous forms or varieties of the 
Musa sapienium and Musa paradtsiaca, amongst which 
may be cited the Massao, Oura, Saint Thomas, belonging 
to the series of fig or true banana ; the plantains Maranhao, 
Da Terra, Falta Velhaga, Da India, &c. Of all these 
bananas, and without speaking of the Catura, it is the 
Massao which is the most commonly cultivated : it is, in 
fa(^t, the banana which presents the most advantages, and 
best lends itself to an extensive culture. 

The Ma9a banana, or Massao, is a magnificent plant, 
with a height of thirteen to nineteen feet, and with leaves 
from nine to thirteen feet in length. It goes without saying 
that for this ])lant to attain all its development and for it 
to jiroduce fine bunches, it is necessary tliat the Massao 
siioulcl be cultivated in soils of a high chgrec of ftTtility. 
Miicli more exacting in fact than the Chinese banana, the 
Massao does not prosper really well except in very rich 
soils, very deep, and always cool and moist — alluvial 
vallcNs ; it does not fear even, but quite the contrary, the 
soils of those valleys which are liable to be flooded from 
time to time after great rains. Dn high grounds and in 
dry and shallow soils this banana vegetates slowly and 
only produces bunches of no value, rapidly perishing ; 
but it produces fine and excellent fruits, and its duration, 
so to speak, is indefinite when it is planted in a soil which 
is favourable to it. The vegetation of the Massao is so, 
vigorous that it quickly grows above the surrounding 
plants ; thus the hoeings are not long in becoming useless. 
But it is always indispensable to carefully destroy the 
greater part of the suckers produced by the parent stock, 
and sometimes more than sixty may be counted. These 
suckers are to be removed in proportion as they appear, 
anvl in sparing always a certain number, six or* eight in 
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the case of vigorous plants, in order to replace successively 
the stems which have borne fruits. 

“ It is calculated that on an average each stool of Massao 
in a plantation can give annually at least five or six fine 
bunches ; and notwithstanding that these plants have 
been set out at a distance apart at least double those of 
the Catura, their product is nevertheless more considerable 
than that of the Catura. On comparing the yield of a 
plantation of one thousand stools of Massao banana with 
that of the same number of the Catura, one can easily 
account for the superiority of the first over the second 
from the point of view of production. One thousand stools 
of the Catura produce annually from 2000 to 3000 bunches, 
say on an average 2500 bunches of an average weiglit of 
35 lbs. Bunches of the Catura weighing 44 to 55 lbs. are 
in fact exceptional, and many bunches only weigh 26 lbs. 
In ten years, which is the ordinary duration of a plantation 
of Caturas, there will have been harvested 25,000 bunches 
of a total weight of 9.600,000 Ib^’. During a similar 
period of ten years, 1000 stools of the Massao will have 
produced 55,000 bunches — that is, 5500 bunches per 
annum; whief., taking the average weight of 23 lbs. 
per bunch, makes a total of 18,150,000 lbs. in ten years. 
It will be seen therefore what an enormous difference 
exists between the production of the Caturas and that of 
the Massaos. 'J’he commercial usages of Southern Brazil 
make this difference still more sensible, and for this reason : 
the bunches are not sold by weight, but always by the 
dozen ; it is therefore much more advantageous for the 
producer to harvest a very large number of bunches, having 
dimensions and a weight sufficiently marketable, than to 
obtain only a small number of bunches, even though they 
may be much heavier. It will not do, however, to push 
this reasoning to the extreme, for fine bunches are more 
easily sold and 'haye the preference over others. Finally, 
when the period of ten years indicated above shall have 
terminated, it is quite probable that the Caturas will be 
almost entirely exhausted, and the plantation will require 
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renewal ; whilst, on the contrary, the Massaos, always in 
full vigour, will still continue during several years to give 
the same product. It appears therefore, at first view, 
that between the two species there can be no hesitation 
which to plant, and that it is necessary to plant the 
Massao in preference to the Catura. Unfortunately every 
medal has its reverse, and if on one part the culture on a 
large scale is incontestably more profitable than that of 
the Catura, there is room to state, on the other hand, that 
fine and productive plantations of Massaos are very far 
from being made everywhere, and that, on the contrary, 
this banana requires in order to succeed conditions of soil 
and of situation which it is not easy to find co \ibincd 
together. 

“ 1 have already stated the requirements of the Massao 
relative to the nature and the quality of the soil ; but 
besides, as there is the grave defect of badly resisting the 
action of the wind, it can only be cultivated in sufficiently 
slieltered places, without which the risk is run of high 
winds causing gicat damage in the plantations. The 
Catura, on the contrary, thanks to its short stature, 
resists all winds ; and if its duration is not so long as that 
of the Massao, as a compensation it contents itself in soils 
in which the Massao would give no crop. 

“ The fruit of the Massao is of medium size. A bunch 
weighing from 26 to 33 lbs. is made up of six to seven 
hands, and bears about one himdred fruits. The fruit is 
excellent, its flesh tender, buttered, sugared, and deliciously 
perfumed ; the bananas which we see in Europe, pro- 
duced by the Chinese banana, cannot be compared with a 
good Massao banana, taken when perfectly ripe. Un- 
fortunately, the Massao banana, more delicate, bears* 
carriage less easily than the Catura banana. Nevertheless, 
the Argentine steamers load great quantities in the bay of 
Paranagua, to carry them to Buenos .Ayres, where they 
are much appreciated.’^ 

“ Bananas and plantains * grow from Amazonas to Rio 
• • “Brazil in 1911.“ By J. C. Oakenfull. 1912..# 
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Grande do Sul, but arc hardly found above 8000 ft. in 
the southern and central States. There are many kinds 
cultivated, and we may enumerate Pacova (in Pard), a 
very large plantain, usually eaten fried or boiled ; the 
outside is red. Musa C avendiskii (Anh) has a short trunk, 
dark leaves, and produces huge bunches of fruit of a long, 
curved, and cylindrical form, light yellow coloured. Musa 
sapientum — trees high and rounded fruit. Exportation of 
bananas in 1907, 1,878,904 bunches. Each bunch weighs 
on an average 45 lbs., and the heaviest attain 125 lbs., 
or up to 300 bananas. Freights from the plantations 
in Sao Paulo (near Santos) to Buenos Ayres (Argentina) 
total about 125. 6d. per dozen bunches. In Santos 
there are some 200 planters who only cultivate one class 
(the AnA), most of them occupying the lands without 
any right of ownership, as they arc the property of the 
State, and have never been considered worth selling, 
hkch kilo of bananas exported pays 1 real of duty, equalling 
\\d. per 100 kilos. 

“ In Cubatao (near Santos) one planter has 500 alqueires 
under bananas, and the whole of the district is devoted to 
this culture. J'he whole of the banana traffic is limited 
to the coast-linc from Rio de Janeiro southwards. Para 
and l ernambuco are so well situated, however, with 
regard to exportation to Europe, that doubtless when 
their port works are completed they will prove the shipping 
centres of an immense trade. The best variety in Brazil 
is known as the Banana de Sao Thom6, as it is of African 
origin. 

‘‘ Some plantations more than thirty years old are still 
producing, the only attention given being the clearance of 
extraneous matter from the vicinity of the plants ; and 
the bunches average seventy bananas even after such an 
extension of time. There are reckoned to be 2,000,000 
trees within the .district above mentioned. Labourers 
employed in cutting the bunches are paid at the rate of 
45. 6d. to 55. daily.” 

In the^ State of Parana banana plants are plentiful on 
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the coast, and the fruit is exported to Argentina. But 
there is scarcely any fruit cultivated in the interior, 
although both soil and climate are well adapted for fruit- 
growing. 

• There is an export of bananas from Santa Catharina. 
In 1910, 744,152 bunches were exported, the value of which 
to foreign countries was £1190 and to Brazilian States 
£336.* Also in 1910 there was an export from the port of 
Sao Francisco do Sul, Santa Catharina, of 6000 bunches 
to foreign and of 18,000 bunches to Brazilian States. 

In the State of Sao Paulo fruit cultivation is extending 
rapidly, and bananas are largely exported. From the 
port of Santos, Sao Paulo, the exports of bananas for 
1908-10 were : 

Bunchoa Value in Miireis f 

1908 .... 346,033 .. 272,015 

1909 . . . . 467,272 .. 362,889 

1910 . , . . 757,983 .. 637,752 

Paraguay. — Planters in Paraguay have imported all 

the Brazilian varieties, and ten years ago there were about 
120,000 acres under cultivation. 

Argentina and Chile.— Bananas are grown in these 
countries, but only in quantities sufficient for their own 
consumption. 

Peru, — The Peruvians use plantains like bread or 
potatoes as the basis of their food-supply ; whereas the 
Brazilians employ cassava in the same way. Plantains 
are generally harvested when “ full ” only ; they are 
boiled, which renders them mealy like potatoes, though a 
little harder. They are also roasted, or made into flour 
and mixed with butter. Sometimes they are allowed to 
become quite ripe, and are then eaten as a fruit. Bananas* 
are not cultivated much at present, but there are several 
well-known kinds, the best of which is the “Guinea,” 
known to the Brazilians as “ Banana de S4o Thom6.” 

* These values seem too low ; they are quoted from Diplomatic and 
Consular ReportSt 

t Value of paper miireis, about U. 4ld. ; of gold miireis, 
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Venezuela. — The banana and plantain are cultivated 
throughout Venezuela, but fruit is not exported. A North 
American company has bought land near Lake Maracaibo 
for the purpose of growing bananas ; and they might 
become a very important exj)ort. 

The Kew Bulletin gives an account of the principal 
varieties as described by Diaz : “A plantain called ‘ platano ’ 
or ‘ platano art on ’ is widely distributed. ‘ Platano 
domcnico,’ the royal or small-fruited plantain, is similar 
to the common plantain, but the fruit is smaller, and the 
plant bears cold better. The ‘ platano topodes ’ is like 
the plantain in the character of the fruit, and like the red 
banana in its power of resistance to dry weather. The 
fruit, when ripe , is readily eaten by man and animals, 
'fhe r(‘d banana, ‘ canibur morado,’ diifers from the 
preceding in the colour of the stem and fruit. The fruit 
of the red banana is specially suitable for preserving by 
being dried in the sun. The topodes and the red banana 
are yjrcfcrred as shade plants on cohec lands on the hills. 
The creule banana, ' cambur criollo,’ is a smaller plant 
than either of the two preceding ; the stem is stained with 
blotches and black streaks ; tJie fruit is small, but a very 
palatable dessert fruit — in a green state, it is put into the 
Spanish olla or stew. The apple banana, ‘ cambur 
manzano. * has the st^^^m and leaves tinged with red ; the 
fruit is as small as the creole banana, it has a very delicate 
flavour, and is the most highly esteemed of any. The 
Chinese banana, ‘ cambur pigmeo,’ is also cultivated. 

“In propagating, it is considered important that the 
suckers should not be removed until the parent stem has 
perfected its fruit, otherwise the latter will not fully 
mature. Suckers are put out at distances of 9 or 12 ft. 
according to the fertility of the ground. During the first 
year, catch-crops, such as maize, peas, and beans, are sown 
between the rows. • Weeding is done twice a year.” 

Guiana. — In British and French Guiana all the best 
bananas are grown, but they arc for local use only, none 
being exported. It is estimated that the area in British 
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Guiana under cultivation with plantains and bananas 
amounts to 17,800 acres. 

The plantain chiefly grown is the “ white plantain ” 
with green stem and leaf-stalks ; it is prolific and very 
Valuable, as the fruit is of the best quality. The “ black 
plantain ” is similar, but the leaf-stalks and stem are 
purple or blackish. The “ giant ” or “ horse plantain ” 
has very large fruit. There are regular plantations of 
plantains, whereas bananas are grown in mixed cultivation. 
Plantains are considered an essential article of food, while 
bananas arc a luxury. 

The most common banana grown is the well-known 
Chinese'. Other varieties are : “ Small fig ” or “ Lady's 
Finger ” ; fruit densely packed, clear straw colour when 
ripe, 8 to 4 in. long, pulp melting, flavour good. “ Large 
fig or “ cokerite ” ; fruit curved as a rule, 4 to 5 in. 
long ; good bunches contain 300 to 400 fruits — strongly 
recommended for export purposes. The Jamaican is not 
so common as any of the above. The ^ Surinam ” or 
“ sour banana ” ; fruit 6 to 8 in. long, straw-coloured, 
pulp rather woolly with harder centre, of somewhat acid 
taste. “ Giant green ” or “Canaan banana ” ; fruit stout, 
densely arranged, 6 to 7 in. long colour yellow. “ (bant 
red ” ; fruit stout, dull red, 5 to 7 in. long, flavour good. 
“ Arrababa ” or “apple banana”; fruit of soft texture, 
slightly acid, 7 to 8 in. long, skin very thick, pale yellow ; 
“ not of much use for eating raw like other bananas, but 
cooked it is the best of all.” Chinese ; produces heaviest 
bunches, often with 200 fruits. 

Messrs. Harrison and Jenman ex})erimented with 
bananas. They state : “ The banana is a gross feeder and 
requires liberal cultivation. A copious rainfall, good soil 
and tillage, free drainage and liberal dressings of manure 
where the ground is permanently used, are all essential 
conditions to the production of first-class fruit. When 
stable dimg is procurable, its application pays well. In 
the experiments we have tried with artificial manures, 
siilphate of ammonia, applied about 2 cwt. to tjae acre at 
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a time, appears to have produced the best results. Plantains 
require much the same system of cultivation as that 
described for bananas, but give a heavier yield from the 
same land. They delight in the stiff, newly empoldered 
clay lands of British Guiana, not objecting to the slightly 
saline element found where the sea or river has invaded the 
place periodically at spring tides, while it was lying fallow 
under the natural bush growth. Such lands yield heavily. 

. . .New lands produce the most luxuriant plantain 
growth, and are used for this purpose by estates, as they 
will not at first grow canes well, but after a few years of 
[)lantain and ground provision cultivation, they become 
adapted to the requirements of sugar-cane cultivation.” 

The exp( rienee of ten years on a cultivation of from 400 
to 480 acres in plantains is given by the planter as follows : 
hour hundred suckers are planted per acre at 12 ft. apart 
in rows 9 ft. apart ; 75 per cent, only of the suckers succeed, 
and their places have to be supplied. On a well-kept 
cultivation every acre will give 300 good and 50 inferior 
buneh( per annum. The keeping up of the plantain 
estati' on a large scale costs about £6 per acre per annum, 
supposing the estete to be already in good working order. 

Dr. Snier, of Demerara, paid considerable attention to 
the p. qjaration an<l use of preserved plantains and bananas 
and of nlantain flour. His studies were reported in the 
“ t atalogue of the l^aris Exhibition of 1867,” as follows : 

Preserved Plantains and Bananas,- -It was supposed 
that the dried yellow plantain or banana might come into 
competition with figs, and the sample exhibited at the 
great Loi don Exhibition of 1851, which had b( tn prepared 
in Mexico many years before, proved the great superiority 
of the platano passado over figs in keepmg properties and 
ill immunity from insect ravages. In Mexico, the simple 
exposure of pcrtectly ripe plantains or bananas to the 
sun’s rays is sDllicient to prepare them for the market in 
an expoiiable form. . . . But whether from the greater 
moisture of this climate, or a greater proportion of 
nitrogenpus elements in our plantains and bananas, it is 
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found in practice that simple solar exposure is not adequate 
for the preparation of this dried fruit. There are three 
modes, however, by which the object can be attained : 
1st, by exposing the fully ripe fruit to an atmosphere of 
sulphurous acid gas, previous to the drying process being 
commenced ; 2nd, by a hasty boil of the fully ri[)e fruit 
in water containing sulphate of linie (hard water) ; and 
3rd, by a simple parboil in syrup. By any of these 
})roeesses the albujiicn and casein of the fruit become 
sufficiently coagulated, and the tendency to fermentation 
and d(‘cay is arn^sted till the proper dryness is obtained. 
There is some nicety required in knowing the best degree 
of ripeness of the fruit. It should be full and beginning to 
turn yellow before the plantain tree is cut down and the 
bunch gathered. The fruit then should be kept either on 
the stalk or separated in a close dry })lace, as recommended 
in the Mexican plan, till th(‘ yellow of the rind has become 
black at the ends, with large spots over the surface, till 
on some of these black spots blue mould has begun to 
appear, and swarms of small grey Hies hover over the heap, 
attracted no doubt by the saccharine odour, and till the 
fruit yields to a slight pressure of the finger and is somewhat 
supple in the hand. At this time, if some of the rind be 
removed, portions of the opaque yellow surface will appear 
as if melting. There should be no delay then in parboiling, 
or the fruit will be lost. If, on the other hand, the drying 
process is commenced too soon, a portion of the starch is 
still unconverted, and the dried fruit will be hard and want 
sweetness. This condition is easily discovered after the 
drying is coriq)letcd, by the absence of a due amount of 
shrinkage in the fruit. To dry the fruit in th( sunshine 
a bamboo frame as used in Mexico, or a net, or any other 
contrivance by which the sun and air can play upon them, 
is suitable. They must, however, be removed to shelter 
on the approach of rain or evening dews. In rainy weather 
the heat of an oven is requisite, but the oven should be 
left open at the mouth, else the fruit will be baked instead 
of dried, and the heat should be comfortably biarable by 
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the hand, else the sugar will be carmelized, and the core 
of the fruit blackened and rendered bitterish. Tight close 
packing in drums under considerable pressure, as with figs, 
would no doubt contribute materially to the preservation 
of dried ripe plantains and bananas.” 

Plantain Meal,— ' The plantain is sometimes so abundant 
and cheap that it might, if cut and dried in its green state, 
be exported with advantage. It is in this unripe state that 
it is so largely used by the peasantry of this colony as an 
article of food. It has always been believed to be highly 
iisitritive ; but I have not found in any sample of the dried 
})laiitain which I have anal3\sed a larger amount than *81 
per cent, of nitrogen, which corresponds with about 5| per 
cent, of prot( in compounds. When dried and reduced to the 
slate of meal, it cannot, like wheat flour, be manufactured 
into maecaroni or vermicelli, or at least tlm maccaroni 
made from it falls to powder when put into hot water. 
Plantain meal is pre})ared by stripping off the husk 
of the ])lantain, slicing the core, ind drying it in the 
sun. W!]en thoroughly dry, it is powdered and sifted. 
It is known among the creoles of the colony under the 
name of conqiiuiiay. It has a fragrant odour, acquired in 
drying, somewhat resembling fresh hay or tea. It is 
largeh^ employed as the food of infants and invalids. In 
respect to nutritiveness, it deserves a preference over all the 
pure starches on account of the protein compounds it 
contains. The plantain meal would probably be best and 
freshest were the sliced and dried plantain cores exported, 
leaving the grinding and sifting to be done in Europe. The 
flavour of the meal depends a good aeal on the rapidity with 
which the slices are dried, hence the operation is only fitted 
for dry weather, unless indeed, when there was occasion 
for it, recourse were had to a kiln or stove. Above all, the 
plantain must not be allowed to approach too closely to 
yellowness or ripeness, otherwise it becomes impossible to 
dry it. The colour of the meal is injxired when steel knives 
are used in the husking or slicing, but silver or nickel blades 
do not injprc the colour. Full-sized and well-filled bunches 
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give 60 per cent, of core to 40 of husk and top-stem ; but 
in general it would be found that the core did not much 
exceed 50 per cent., and the fresh core will yield 40 per 
cent, of dry meal, so that from 20 to 25 per cent, of meal 
is obtained from the plantain, or 5 lbs. from an average 
bunch of 25 lbs., and an acre of plantain walk of average 
quality, producing during the year 450 such bunches, would 
yield a ton and 10 lbs. of meal. Even supposing the meal 
not to command over half the price of arrowroot, it would 
still form an excellent outlet for plantains w'henever, from 
any cause, the pi ice in the colony sank unusually low.” 

F. A. Stockdale, writing in 1909 on the question of the 
establishment of a banana industry in British Guiana,* 
states that a large amount of the coast lands would nol 
be suitable for the successful cultivation of bananas 
poor land or worn-out cane land will not produce first- 
class fruit. It is probable, if means of transport to the 
seaboard were readily available, that much of the back 
lands would suit admirably. A good deal of the land on 
the lower parts of the rivers should also grow good crops 
of bananas. 

The Commission of 1910 reported that the greater pari 
of the readily availabh! front lands of British Guiana is 
not suited for the production of bananas on a commercial 
scale, and considered it hopeless to look for their produc- 
tion on such a scale on the wind-swept abandoned lands 
of the present sugar estates and of earlier cultivations. 

Surinam. — The history of the establishment and short 
life of the banana plantations and trade in Surinam is 
somewhat melancholy, but it illustrates not only the un- 
conquerable spirit of a brave community in taking up a 
new cultivation when their cocoa had been so disastrously 
attacked by the “ witch-broom ” disease, but also the 
help which an enlightened Government can give in foster- 
ing a new'^ industry. It is to be hoped that the last has 
not been heard of an export trade in bananas from this 
country, and that although the Congo banana has not 
Journ. oj Board of Agric., iii. 72 (1909). 
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proved successful in the fruit market, another variety may 
be found which will be both immune and have the good 
qualities of the Jamaican as well. If a good watch is kept 
on the Jamaican plants now in the colony, and suckers 
from the least susceptible stocks arc taken continually, 
it might be possible to develop a native immune variety. 

Dr. J. Kuyper, Government Botanist in the “ Depart- 
ment van dcr Landbouw,” in a communication to the 
author dated January 1913, has very kindly contributed 
the following account of the efforts made to establish a 
banana trade : 

‘"The banana business was started in the year 1006. 
There was a contract between the Government and the 
United Fruit Company, and between the Government and 
the estates. The Government bought the fruit from the 
estates, which w^cre not allowed to sell their fruits to any 
other })crson or company than the Government ; the 
United Fruit Com})any took upon itself to send steamers 
and to buy up all tiic available fruit. The Government 
made advances and got as security mortgages on the 
estiit(‘s.* 

“ d'iie species planted was the Jamaican or Gros Michel 
banana. The estates took upon themselves tne obligation 
to pUiiit 6900 acres iii bananas in three series of 2300 acres 
each. In 1907, 2300 acres were ready, and towards the 
end of the year the managers began with a new series of 
that acreage. In that year already some cases of Panama 
disease were noticed, but it was not yet serious. On 
December 31, 1908, 7600 acres were planted with bananas ; 
so the acreage was a greater or; than the estates were 
obliged to keep up. In 1908, 219,663 bunches were 
shipped, for which the United Fruit Company paid 
ft. 110,076.93 (Dutch currency). The Panama disease had 
already done great damage, but not yet so much that the 

• The Government tidvaneo was at the rate of about £30 per hectare 
(- 2| acres) for the first year of planting and £16 for each following year, 
the amount to be refunded from the proceeds of the crop.— Dr. van Hall 
in Tropical Life^ April 1908. 
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fields were entirely destroyed. In 1909, 648,636 bunches 
were shipped. The Panama disease so terribly damaged 
the estates in that year that it was quite impossible to 
keep the fields under cultivation ; new suckers were 
infected in a short time, so that it was impossible to replant 
the fields with the Gros Michel variety. In this year the 
Manager of the United Fruit Company introduced a new 
variety, the ‘ Congo ’ banana ; the place from where it 
came was kept a secret, but probably it came from Porto 
Rico. In 1910 whole fields were abandoned ; every hill 
was attacked ; one estate only had a few cases ; 152 acres 
gave 33,685 bunches, for which was paid fl.] 5,324.00 
(Dutch). 

‘‘ Only a few Congo bulbs were given to the estates ; 
the greater part w’as placed in nursery beds to get a large 
amount to be divided to the estates in 1911. On those 
nursery beds, fornu^rly heavily infi'cted with Panama 
disease, a few cases (about 10-20) of the Panama disease 
were noted in September 1910. Of course every one 
was very anxious that the disease should not spread 
over the new fields, but happily in the year 1911 not 
more than a hundred cases w^re stated on all the fields 
planted with Congo bananas, the acreage of which amounted 
to about 2100 acres on December SI, 1911. in the year 

1911, 384,097 bunches were shipped ; the greater part 
Gros Michel from the dying fields ; there were only 
71,080 Congos. In 191 2 the acreage was greatly extended ; 
the greater part of the old Gros Michel fields w'ere rej)lanted 
with Congos. Unfortunately there was a heavy drought 
from September 1911 till April 1912, so that it lasted a 
very long time before the crop could be harvested. In 

1912, 371,137 bunches were shipped, from which number • 
in November 30,000 were delivered ; the last shipment, 
December 28, 1912, amounted to 28,000. 

“ The greater part of the fields are planted^with bananas 
and cofi'ee, rubber or cacao ; the banana is considered 
a catch-crop, which lasts about three years. In December 

1910, when the greater part of the fields were attacked by 

‘ • 
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the disease, the Dutch Government resolved not to give 
any more advances for the banana business under the old 
conditions. So the contract with the United Fruit 
Company had to be broken, but the company declared 
itself inclined to buy up the fruit for a short time to see 
if the Congo was fit for export. During this period a 
steamer would be sent only thrice in four weeks. 

“ In October 1912 the United Fruit Company informed 
the Government that it would not take the Congo any 
longer because it w^as not marketable. The Government 
and the company entered into negotiations with the 
preliminary result that the company will buy bunches 
till May 16, 1913, by a tw'o-weekly service. 

‘‘ The Congo banana does not grow as high as the Gros 
Michel ; I think the largest stems are about 8-10 ft. ; as 
a rule the stem hangs a little to one side, so that evenj stem 
must be propped ; this is a disadvantage as compared with 
the Gros Michel. However, it is an advantage that the 
stem is not so high, as harvesting of the bunches is easier 
in this \aricty. The usual distance is about 14 ft. ; but 
the di' tance depends also upon the trees planted between 
the bananas, either coffee or cacao, and sometimes rubber. 
Ripe bunches may be harvested in nine months after 
piantuig ; the main crop comes after ten to eleven months. 
The bunches of the first crop are not very big, the average 
size is the eight-hand bunch ; the second crop give, the 
fine big bunches, often ten and more hands. The bunch, 
however, is not so regular as the Gros Michel ; particularly 
there is often a great distance between the first, second, and 
third hands. The hands contain a large number of fingers. 
As I have already stated, the Congo is immune against the 
disease ; after the first cases no more have been reported. 
The great trouble in the fruit is that it does not ripen 
regularly ; sometimes the skin is still green and the pulp 
already soft ; some fingers are also sometimes ripe long 
before the other part of the bunch. The fingers look like 
those of the Gros Michel ; the colour is not such a nice 
yellow ; they taste a little sweeter, and have not the same 
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flavour. The irregular ripening of the fingers seems to be 
one of the reasons why the United Fruit Company will not 
buy the fruit. The prices paid here are the same as for 
the other variety, the average per annum and per bunch 
being 51.5 cents (Dutch currency). The average weight 
of a nine-hand bunch is about 62 lbs., of an eight-hand 
buneh about 52 lbs., and of a seven-hand bunch aboilt 
40 lbs. The keeping qualities are not so good as those of 
the Gros Miehel ; it does not last so long, but still it 
keeps during the voyage to New York. (Paramaribo to 
New York takes ten days.) 

“ Bananas are not only exported as fresh fruit, but there 
is also a manufactory for drying bananas in this colony. 
This industry has just begun to develop ; dried bananas 
are exported to be eaten as banana figs (especially to 
Germany), but also, more strongly dried, to be used as 
banana flour. In 1911 the value of the export amounted 
to about £1300.” 

The Commission appointed by the Government of British 
Guiana to inquire into the industry in Surinam with the 
view of starting a similar one at home, made a Report 
from which the following information * is taken : The soil 
of the estates in Surinam varies from a very fertile, 
moderately still clay loam to a rich, friable sandy loam — 
two contiguous fields often showing marked differences in 
agricultural value. The more loamy and friable the 
nature of the soil, the easier it is of cultivation and the 
more vigorous is the growth of the bananas, and the 
heavier, more tenacious soils produce less healthy growth 
of the plants and fewer and smaller bunches of bananas. 
The average yield was very small in 1909, sixty-six to 
ninety bunches per acre. This was due chiefly to disease, 
as of a total area of 8000 acres under bananas, practically 
3000 were destroyed by disease, and the damage done to 
other estates was equivalent to the product of at least 
another 1000 acres. On one estate where an average of 
203 bunches ])er acre was obtained during its first year, 
Jo am. B. Aqric.y B. Ouianaf iv. 204 (1911). 
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the average was reduced to eighty-fivc bunches per acre. 
The Panama and Surinam diseases are the chief trouble, 
but great damage has been caused by bees, and also by 
wind in exposed situations. 

In 1910 the size of the bunches fell off * considerably ; 
the contributing causes have been disease, faulty cultiva- 
tion, too close planting, and insufficient drainage. The 
importance of good and careful cultivation, of at least 
1 ft. good drainage, and of not planting closer than 10 ft. 
by 16 ft. was particularly noticeable in the Surinam 
cultivations, and growers who attempted planting closely, 
not cultivating, or not attending to drainage, only obtained 
poor results. 

Colombia. — The United States Consul at Barranquilla 
stated in his Report for 1906 : “ The banana industry 
has developed wonderfully, and although yet in its infancy, 
it is by far the greatest industry in the district, the output 
having iruT(‘ased from 171,891 bunches in 1892 — ^the first 
year of any recorded export — to 1,397,388 bunches in 1906. 
The pT cscnl area devoted to bananas is about 7000 acres, 
of which an American corporation owms 25 per cent., the 
balance belonging to individuals. All the fruit is purchased 
and <"xported by the American company. For climatic 
and geological reasons, Santa Marta cannot be said to be a 
banana country, such, for example, as Costa Rica. Irriga- 
tion has to be carried out here during at least seven months 
in the year ; the lands also require drainage, and the 
winds often cause serious damage to the crop, but labour 
is cheap, averaging 50 c. per day, and very good results 
are obtained. These results, indeed, compare favourably 
with those of Costa Rica, where winds arc practically un- 
known, and rainfall is plentiful all th ' year round, but 
where labour is dear, averaging $1.00 a day. Jamaican 
labourers are ak>nc available on the Costa Rica plantations, 
whereas native laboiu* is used almost exclusively in Santa 
Marta, and is proving satisfactory. The total amount of 
banana land conveniently situated for irrigation in the 
* * Journ. B, Agri€.<, B. Ouiana, iv. 19 (1910). 
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wliole district or Santa Marta, including Rio Frio and 
Fundcion, might possibly reach 50,000 acres, but it is very 
deficient in transportation facilities, and these must be 
provided before development can be brought about.” 
Since 1906, very great progress has been made in every 
way, much of the available land has been planted and the 
means of communication improved — a railway having 
been opened. 

During tlie year 1911 a steady advance was maintained, 
22,000 acres being planted, and considerable irrigation 
works being brought into operation. The steamers en- 
gaged in this trade are of 5000 tons and specially built for 
the purpose. The Santa Marta Railway, a British enter- 
prise, is fifty-eight miles in length with some thirty miles 
of branch lines for banana service, this fruit representing 
about 80 per cent, of the traflic of the line. The number 
of bunches exported in 1910 reached a total of 4,370,888, 
and in 1911 of 4,901,894. The following table shows the 
weight and value of bananas exported to United Kingdom 
and United States during 1911 : 

Kilos. Value in £ 

United Kingdom . 54,083,722 . . 233,807 

United States . . .56,270,592 .. 200,144 

. 110,354,314 433,9.51 


Total 



CHAPTER XXX 

GENERAL REVIEW OF CULTIVATION— 

Central America and United States 

Costa Rica. — The total area under bananas at the end 
of 1911 was 65,000 acres, new plantations to about 2500 
acres being made during the year. The United Fruit 
Company are carrying out extensive improvements in the 
cultivation of many of their older plantations. I’he 
exports of bunches of bananas for certain years from 1 882 
to 1911 have been as follov^s : 


1882 . . 3,5(m;) 1009 . . 9.365,600 

1892 . . 1,178,812 1010 . . 9,097,285 

1902 . . d, 174, 199 1911 . . 9,309,586 

1908 . 10,060,009 

Th*^* bunches exported in 1910 and 1911 were shipped as 
follows : 

To 1010 1911 

United States 8,000,249 7,217,148 

United Kingdom 1 .097,036 2,002,438 


According to its favourable position, or otherwise, the 
cost of an acre of land in forest >n Costa Rica may vary 
from 2s, 6d, to about £5. It costs about £8 per acre to 
clear it, and put it into condition to raise bananas. The 
soil seems rich enough to stand continuous cultivation, 
wherever it receives a sedimentary deposit from the over- 
flowing of the ti vei's, but the usual duration of a plantation 
on land which is not overflowed is from seven to ten years. 
It is expected to yield twelve to fifteen bunches of bananas 
per acre every month. The vegetation is so rank, and its 
- 237 
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growth so rapid, that it takes one man to every three acres 
to clear the brush and grass every four months, pick the 
fruit, dig the ditches, build the bridges, and do all the 
necessary work. Farm labourers are paid from 85 c. to 
$1 .50 per day, American money ; they can live luxuriously 
on these wages, if they choose. Each bunch of bananas 
costs, it is calculated, about 4d. for cultivation, cutting, 
and carrying to the railway station, and is sold there for 
about 

The plantations of the United Fruit Company are 
situated along rivers, canals, and railways. The estates 
along the rivers are flooded two or three times a year, and 
a yearly deposit of 5 or 6 in. of alluvium is left. The sub- 
soil is gravelly. The banana plants are })ut in at a distance 
of 20 to 80 ft. in the rows, and the rows are 15 ft. apart. 

It is said that the fruit trade in this republic com- 
menced with the export of a few bananas by a German, 
named Frank, who was in the* service of a steamship plying 
between Panama and New York. The large return in- 
duced him to give up the ste amer in 1863, and he devoted 
himself henceforth to the culture and export of the banana. 
At the end of ten years’ work, however, the difficulties had 
been so great that he was no better ofT than when he 
began. But he then obtained certain facilities, which 
enabled him to establish a trade, and seven years later he* 
retired with a fortune. In 1880 the Government, fore- 
seeing that the cultivation would prove a great souice of 
revenue to the country, olTered large tracts of land to 
planters who would undertake to grow bananas. In 1882 
3500 bunches were exported, and the development of the 
trade dates from that year. In 1888 there were sixty-one 
large and a great number of small plantations. In 1902* 
a monthly service of steamers was established by Messrs. 
Elders and Fyffes from Limon to Bristol and Manchester. 
The service to England soon became a w'cekly one, \vhile 
there are at least three weekly sailings to the United States. 
The rate of wages to labourers in the banana district is 
nearly Ss, daily, as compared with an average^ of l6\ 8d. 
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on the coffee plantations. An export duty of one cent 
per bunch is now charged. 

The outlet for the banana is Port Limon on the Caribbean. 
To tap the banana districts, the main line of railroad, 
leased and operated by the United Fruit Company 
under the name of the Costa Ri(‘an Northern Railroad, 
extends from Port Limon to San Jose, the capital, 108 
miles distant, and 5000 ft. above the sea. From the main 
line extend a number of branches, and from the branches 
other spurs and tramways, the whole forming a system of 
veins and arteries for the transportation of bananas. 
Every effort is made to get the bananas from the trees to 
llic ship as soon as possible and with the minimum handling. 
The main line is a common carrier of both passengers and 
freight. At Port Limon the company has built a number 
of steel piers from wiiieh tin* ships arc loaded with bananas 
and colTee by special machinery. The company has large 
offices in Port Limon, and has in addition a wireless 
station, a hospital, quarters for its employes, light and 
power plants, and wholesale and retail stores. The 
Govcninent receives a direct as well as an indirect revenue 
from the fruit company through an export tax of one cent 
gold upon each buneh of bananas sent out of Costa Rica. 
The oig banana-gi'owing districts practically end in the 
foothills of the mountain range which divides Costa Rica, 
and where bananas sto}) eolTee be gins. 

The comp .uy has developed other activities, which 
include railroads, stores, telegraph and telephone systems, 
light and power plants, hospitals, schools, and various 
forms of agriculture and stock-raising. 

Another company has begun to operate in the country 
to the north of Port Limon. 

Panama. — Bananas are the chief export, other exports 
being insignificant in amount and value. The entire 
export of bai‘'anas comes from the plantations of the 
United Fruit Company at Bocas del Toro, and amounted 
to 8,043,900 bunches, valued at £184,257, in 1910, and to 
4,297,260 bunches, valued at £214,835, in 1911. 
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Nicaiiagua.— The first shipment, consisting of about 
500 bunches, was made in the latter part of 1883, the fruit 
being sold at the vessel’s side at the rate of 50 cents 
(Nicaraguan currency) per bunch. The success that 
attended this first attempt induced many persons, in- 
eluding several foreigners, to commence the cultivation of 
bananas, and in five years the whole of both banks of the 
Rama river, commencing from about twenty miles from 
the Blueficlds Lagoon up to the junction of the rivers 
Escondido and Sequia, and such parts of the last-named 
rivers as are navigable for canoes, had been cleared and 
cultivated. In 1883, the number of bunches exported 
was 8000 ; in 1887, 255,332 bunches ; in 1903, 2,000,000 
bunches ; in 1910, 490,000 of {h(‘ value of £22,090 ; and 
in 1911, 2,250,000 bunches — all going to tlie United States. 
Important as is the export trade, the home consumption is of 
much more importance, for next to corn (maize), plantains 
and bananas form the principal sustenance of the natives. 

Guatemala. — About a quarter of a century ago, the 
establishment of lines of steamers between New Orleans 
and Livingstone, and the bounty olTcrcd by the Govern- 
ment, stimulated the planting of many small fincas along 
the shores and on the river-banks. Under contract with 
the steamship companies, the planter sold his bananas at 
50 cents a bunch (of not less than eight hands) during five 
months of the year, and for 37| cents the rest of the year. 
The cost of production was calculated at 12 J cents per 
bunch (United States currency). Plantains were realizing 
at the same time 25 cents a bunch of twenty-five, some- 
times as much as $1 25 c. per 100 fruits. The export is 
still small: in 1909 it was 765,223 bunches, valued at 

o 

£45,911, which were shipped from Livingstone and Puerto 
Barrios to the United States, A large increase in the ex- 
port is expected in view of the large extent of new land being 
brought under cultivation by the United Fruit Company 
in the valley of the Lower Motagua near Puerto Barrios. 

The estimated production for the year 1910 was 1,225,684 
buhehes, valued at £70,000. 
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The number of bunches exported in 1911 was 1,755,704. 

British Honduras. — The suckers are put out at 18 ft. 
by 18 ft. This wide planting is claimed to be ultimately 
advantageous in producing fine large bunches as well as 
in afiording space for the cultivation of cacao, rubber 
and other plants of a more permanent character. When 
suckers are produced, all except two or three of the 
strongest are destroyed ; this is done by bending them 
down, and it is said that a cutlass should not be used, as 
cutting them down bleeds them, and consequently takes 
away the strength of those left. 

Plantains have been growm and exported to the Southern 
United States from British Honduras, Guatemala, and the 
Mosquito Coast, and they are much appreciated as an 
article of food. They can be packed loosely instead of in 
bunches as in the case of bananas, and the money value 
on the cultivation is said to be much larger than on 
bananas — the returns on plantains in Guatemala being 
at the rate of $144 per acre as against $100 on bananas. 

The exports from 1900 to 1911 are as follows : 

Bimanas-— Bunches Pbntains — Numbers 

1908 . . 471, 6(K) .. 93iM)00 

1909 . . 390,360 .. 2,238,500 

1910 . . 441,181 .. .3,514,101 

1911 . , 450.365 .. 2,853,445 

The value of the bananas exported in 1911 was $93,392, 
and of the plantains $23,206. In Honduras, planters 
])rcfer to grow plantains to bananas — ^as they arc much 
hardier and less likely to be rejected at the ship’s side. 

Honduras, — The chief culture is that of bananas, 
mostly on the Atlantic coast ; the exports were in 1907-08 
of the value of £160,106, in 1908-09 of £185,400. The 
Consular Report for 1910 states that bananas form over 
40 per cent, of the total export trade of Honduras. Only 
an infinitesimal proportion of its lands has as yet been 
])lanted. These are all situated on the north or Atlantic 
coast and form a strip of some 100 miles wide along the 
coast. Up till quite recently the whole of the crop Ras 

Q 
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been shipped exelusively to New Orleans and Mo}>ile, but 
an attempt is being made to establish a line between 
Honduras, Colon, and Southampton, in order to supply the 
British markets. The exports for 1911 were estimated 
(J, 500, 000 bunches. 

Mexico. — The climatic conditions* of Southern Mexico 
are admirably suited to banana cultivation, while the 
various streams and small rivers that occur })rovidc 
facilities for transportation of the fruit to the coast. 
Under thes(‘ einaimstanees the Mexican barnma industry 
is becoming more important each year. 

T]k‘ cost of land in the rejmblic suitable for tlie cultiva- 
tion is from £l0 to £15 per acre, and it is stated that the 
cost of clearing and making ready for planting amounts 
to an additional £40 to £50 per acre. 

In growing bananas on tlie commercial scal(^ about 
200 hills are allowtal per acre, and tluTC are four suckers 
to each hill. It .s arranged, however, that tin so suckers 
are in dilTerent stages of develojmient, tlx' oldest bearing 
fruit, and the youngest just coming forth from the ground 

In an article d(‘aling with tlie whole question of banana 
growing in Mexico that a})])eared in Tropical Anwrica^ 
there is given a tabular staiement showing the average 
yield and net profit olitaiiied fier acre by growers of the 
fruit in the chief banana-producing countries. According 
to this, a yield (»f 290 bunches per acre, giving a net profit 
of $08*75, may be expected in Mexico. Honduras comes 
second with a return of $00*84 per acre, wliile in Jamaica the 
net profit from banana growing is placed at $58*97 p(T acre. 

In the district round Tampico, according to the British 
Consul, t banana growing has proved a profitable industry, 
and with a view to export, planters have imjii^rted suckers* 
from Jamaica in preference to cultivating native Mexican 
kinds. 

The banana grows to great perfection in many parts. 
In the state of Tabasco banana cultivation has assumed 
considerable importance in recent years. There is a 
* * Agric. News, 1908. f Report for 1907. ^ 
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regular service of st.eamers engaged in this trade between 
Frontera and Galveston, Texas. All the bananas in^- 
porled into (Ja)veston are from Mexico ; in 1909 they were 
of the value of £5579, and in 1910 of the value of £10,584. 

The number of bunches ex})orted in 1911 was estimated 
at 750,000. 

IGNITED States.- In the United Stat(‘s, according to 
E. N, Jbasoncr,* there is little commercial cultivation of 
bananas, since the frostless zone is narrow and the fruit 
can be grown so much more c}Ka})ly in Central America 
and the West Indies. Small banana jdantations aie 
common in Soulhern Florida, however, and even as far 
north ns Jackson ville. They arc also grown in (xtreane 
Southern Louisiana, and south-westward to the Pa(‘ific 
coast. The plants will endure a slight frost without injury. 
A frost of 5"’ or 9' will kill th(‘ leaves, but if the plants aie 
nearly bill grown at the time, new foliage may ajitiear and 
hint may form. If the entire top is killed, new suckeis 
Avill sjiring uj) and bear fruit the following year, 

“ III the Gulf States, just outside the tropics, tlie 
banana,” aee(>rding to the Keiv Bulleiin, is often grown, 
although fruit is not expected more than once in four or 
five years. It is met with in the open air (in sheltered 
gardens), from Southern Texas to South Carolina, in 
Florida its euhbre foj- })rofit is not carried on farther l orth 
than Ihitnani county, and even in parts of South Florida 
tliere are few large patches, though nearly every one has 
a few ])lants. The fruit is generally inferierr in quality, 
as compared with tropical fruit. Often, as in the severe 
frost of 1880, all the banana jdants in Florida are killed to 
the ground. In the exceptionally mild climate of California 
in N. lat. 34° (corresponding to that of Cyprus) bananas 
have ripened in the open air, as, for instance, at Tustin in 
Los Angeles county. The principal Musa grown in 
California is the • ornamental Abyssinian banana [M, 
Enseic). This has firoduced seed from wLich plants arc 
now growing in many parts of the State.” 

* In “ Cyclopeilia of American Horticulture.’ 
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GENER AL REVIEW OF CULTIY ATIOISI - concluded 

West Indies and I^ermuda 

Barbados. —At the instance * of the Imperial Com- 
missioner of Agrieulture, a banana industry of moderate 
dimensions was started in Barbados in 1902, with a modest 
export of eighteen bimehes, the variety favoured being the 
small or Canary banana, known as Musa Cavendishii, 
which, in its perfect state, commands such a good price 
as to justify tlie plantcTS packing each bunch in a criite. 
In the following year OOOO bunches were shipped ; but 
the shipments were looked upon as mainly cx[)erimental, 
and no monetary account was kept of the results. From 
1904, however, a careful account was kept of the number 
of bananas shipped annually, and of the proceeds, and in 
that year 15,298 bunches were shipped, of which only 6-6 
per cent, arrived in an unsaleable condition, while the aver- 
age net amount paid to the shippers was 2s. 4 Jd. per bunch. 
In 1905, from the beginning of January to August 12, 
21,898 bunches were shipped, and of these only 2*3 per 
cent, arrived in unsaleable condition, while the planters 
netted on the average 2s. 5{d. per bunch. This, with 
trees planted 10 ft. apart, and 10 ft. apart in the rows, 
represented a very profitable return per acre, and great 
was the disappointment when the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company began to receive bananas in such quantities from 
Trinidad that all the cold storage space available was 
occupied by this fruit, and the bananas from Barbados 
liad to be put in the ordinary holds, with the result that 

* West India Committee Circular^ Jan. 28, 1913. 
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nearly all of it rotted on the voyage. The consequence 
of this was that from October 1905 to March 1906 the 
10,000 bunches shipped only realized an average of 2d. per 
bunch, while the cost of crates, packing, &c., amounted to 
Is. 2d. per bunch, so that the planters, besides losing their 
bananas, lost Is. on each bunch, the result being that they 
discontinued shipments and destroyed their plants. A 
meeting (jf tlie Barbados Agricultural Society was, however, 
held '^1 January 5, 1918, under the chairmanship of Sir 
F. J. Clarke, President, to consider certain proposals 
received from the British West Indian Fruit Company, a 
eoncern closely allied with the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Conij)any, with a view to the resuscitation of the banana 
industry in the island. Mr. Bovell, the Superintendent 
of the Local Agricultural Department, who addressed the 
meeting, said that there was now anij)le cold storage 
accommodation in the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company’s 
steamers, with the pros])eet in the near future of new and 
better steanuTs on the route. He further pointed out that 
the demand for the fruit was on the increase, and that, 
therefore, it would at)pcar that the moment was opportune 
for reviving the business in Barbados. lie added that the 
Fruit Comi)any wou>d be })re])ared to assist the planter in 
I very j^ossible way, and would favourably consider the 
([uestion of advance s to planters against bills of lading, 
/vs the outcome of negotiations, the British West Indian 
Fruit Company has informed the Local Agricultural 
Department that they hold the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company’s undertaking to reserve space for 1000 crates in 
cold storage each mail for one year ending September 30, 
1918, and space for 2000 crates for one year ending 
September 30, 1914, such reservation of space being 
subject to a guarantee from the shippers that the named 
quantities would be shipped or the freight paid. They 
further olTercd to advance to shippers Is. 9d. for eight and 
nine hand bunches respectively, and to pay to the grower 
the balance on the sales, after deducting freight and 
handling charges and commission. The suggestion •was 
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also made tliat each crate should be inspected before 
shipment, and a Government stamp placed upon it as 
evidence that the bunch weighed the iiumbcj’ of pounds, or 
consisted of the number of hands, as stated by the shipper. 
It is confidently expected that a sufficient number of 
planters will be induced to re-embark upon the banana 
industry to enable a binding arrangement to be made. 

Porto Rico. -Messrs. Cook and Collins, in “ Economic 
Plants of Porto Rico,” state that the banana is, perhaps, 
the most important food crop of the island, but that it is 
not regularly cultivated, only used as shade' for colTee, and 
not exported. As shade is the chief point, and no fruit is 
exported, the Jamaican banana is scarcely known, as other 
varieties arc considered better for local consumption. 
They suggest that one of the numerous varie'tics sujicrior 
to that known in commerce should be planted so as to 
produce export quantities. ‘‘The value of the common 
sort lies in its shipping (qualities, which result from the fact 
that it shares some (»f the attributes of the plantain in 
being of rather coarse texture, with a tough skin and a 
large quantity of mealy outer coating of the flesh, which 
gives the dry sensation, and, when not thoroughly ripeiKid, 
tile astringent taste. Really fine varieties are so superior 
in flavour and texture that, once regularly introduced 
into the trade, they would certainly secure the popular 
preference and command special prices.” Greater care would 
lie required in shipping, but the returns on carefully packed 
good mangoes sent to England from Jamaica are so large 
that no doubt prices would pay handsomely for equal 
care given to the very best bananas. One requisite, how- 
ever, is that the selected variety should be put on the 
market in such quantity as would justify fruit merchants 
in properly introducing it to the public. These notes 
suggested for the consideration of Porto Rico planters 
are most important and Jiave been borne in mind for some 
years by those responsible for the Botanic Gardens in 
Jamaica. ElTorts have been made there to form a large 
colR'ction of varieties, and some of the planters h^ve made 
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experiments with them. So far no great hopes have been 
raised, but the experiments should be continued and en- 
larged, other varieties from Porto Rico, Cuba, and other 
West Indian islands might be tried, as well as a more 
extensive collection from the East. 

'I’iie Annual Report for 1907 of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station gives the following information about the 
experiments with bananas: 

The banana plantation is showing excellent growth and 
a number of the new varieties are now fruiting. These new 
types are being described and tested for their economic value. 

'' The chief and vital (>l)jeetion to the growing of bananas 
for export has Ikc-u the fact that the bunches were too 
small. In Porto Rico a l)unch with six or eight full hands 
is considered large. Whether this charaet eristic of small 
bunches is due to the variety, soil, or cultural methods is 
vet to be dcdermiiu'd. The quality of the fruit is excellent, 
and the number of bundles produced on a given acreage 
is fairly lai'ge, so that if the size of the bunch could be 
inerc'ased, or more luolilie varieties grown, bananas could 
well be raised for ('\j>ort.” 

Tjumdad. Dr. de Verteuil thus described the three 
varieties of plantains in Trinidad: “The horn plantain, 
from the resemblance tlie fruit bears to the horn of a young 
bull, is more extensively cultivat(‘d than the other sorts, 
being hardi(‘r and not requiring frequent replanting; but 
though the fruit is much larger, whence it also obtains the 
sobrujuet of horse plantain, its bunch is not so well supplied, 
having ordinarily but twenty-live, and often fewer, plan- 
tains or lingers to the buneii; as an edible it is also much 
coarscT than the other species. French or maid plantain: 
the body of this plant is of a dark violet colour, as also 
the nerves of the leaves; the fruit is smaller than that 
of the forincT, but the bunch is supplied with a much 
greater numbvr of plantain fingers, averaging about sixty 
to eighty, and sometimes 100 to 130. This species is 
regarded as more dc^licate than the others, particularly 
when ripe. Dominica plantain: this is a variety c^f the 
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latter; though the body is exactly like that of the horn 
plantain, the bunch resembles that of the French, but the 
fruit is somewhat shorter and plumper. 

“The plantain,” he says, “requires a good deep soil 
and a sheltered position. It is propagated by sprouts 
which are planted 10 ft. apart. From five to seven of 
the young shoots or suckers spring out of and around the 
parent stem. The fruit makes its appearance between 
(ight, nine and twelve months. The young shoots then 
give their fruit in succession, for two, three, or even many 
years, according to the climate, fertility of the soil, and 
the care bestowed on them. A plantain walk requires only 
occasional weeding and pruning.” 

Mr. J. Mclnroy reports * on the experiments with the 
bananas in Trinidad: “The ciiltivaiion of Gros Michel 
had to be abandoned on account of disease, and a start 
was then made to ship Governors {M. Cavendish ii) un- 
crated on consignment to the British West Indian Fruit 
Company at Southampton ; this arrangement threw any 
loss on the shippers, but has beim found to work satis- 
factorily, and with the improved carrying facilities of the 
Royal Mail steamers will, I think, continue so. If care 
is taken in the grade of fruit sent, and the fruit carefully 
handled, the difficulty in shi})ping the Governor variety 
may be overcome. This variety has more disease-resisting 
qualities than the Gros Michel, the yield per acre is heavier, 
and, owing to its short stumpy nature, it does not suffer 
from wind. 

“ The banana disease is still prevalent, but with the steps 
taken, I am hopeful that it can be successfully combated ; 
fields that are attacked are partly abandoned, diseased 
trees cut down and limed, the beds banked up and vstumps 
buried, the field afterwards planted with sweet potatoes, 
and after two crops of potatoes are reaped, the field is 
replanted with the Governor variety. Fields treated in 
this manner are comparatively free of disease. Two fields 
side by side originally planted in Gros Michel, which had 
* Bull Dept. Agric. Trin. and Tob., ix. 203 (1910). 
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died out from disease, were replanted with Governors ; one 
was treated as described, and the other was simply re- 
planted ; the first shows scarcely any signs of disease, while 
the other has had to be banked and replanted. 

“ From a field of Governors of five acres planted in 1904, 
which had received a dressing of 40-50 tons of pen manure 
})er acre in 1908, the heavy return of 4590 steins was reaped 
or 91 9 per acre, and as our stems shipjied for the past year 
netted the low average of 21 J cents each on the market, 
even this small price will show a return of nearly §200 per 
acre, while our average expenditure for the year was 
slightly under $40 per acre. 

“ Since the jilanting of the Gros Michel has been entirely 
substituted by the Gov(Tnor variety, the yield per acre 
has very much increased. The Governor can be planted 
as close as 9 by 9 ft., or even closer, where a jilentiful 
supply of pen manure can be had. Of late 1 have tried 
the rearing of cattle in ojicn pens in the cultivation, and 
while the stock so penned show every sign of improvement, 
this very much lessens the cost of pen manure, and ojiens 
up a possibility of combining stock raising for the market 
in conjunction with the cultivation of bananas. . . . 
Twentv tons per acre of pen manure applied every second 
year siif)})ly the soil with sufficient plant food for the 
growing of bananas.” 

Professor Carmody, Director of the Department of 
Agriculture, Trinidad, gave * the following information 
on bananas in Trinidad at the Agricultural Conference in 
1912 : “ Bananas form the bulk of exported fruit. The 
cultivation has been hampered in various ways, but not- 
withstanding this the value of the exports has risen to 
about £20,000. Local experience has shown that for 
cultivation on a large scale the Canary banana (‘ Governor ’ 
banana) possesses many advantages over the Gros Michel, 
which was first tried here on account of its profitable 
cultivation in Jamaica and elsewhere. The Government 
has for several years made field experiments on a fairly 
* Bull. Dept. Agric, Trin. arid Toh., xi. 19 (1912). • 
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large scale at St. Augustine estate, and the results obtained 
are sulTieicntly encouraging to justify the Department in 
recommending the extension of the banana industry on the 
lines now adoj)ted by the manager of St. Augustine estate. 

“ . . . i\]nmirial experiments vvitli bananas arc an impor> 
tant feature of tlie cultivation. It has been proved 
conclusively that heavy dressings of pen manure (40 tons 
per acre) art' very beneficial and remunerative. Rough 
temporary pt'us are ert'cted on the banana fields in order 
to reduce tlic cost of tlie manure, and, as the sup])ly of pen 
manure is usually small in comparison with the area under 
cultivation, experiments with artificial manure, with and 
without a light dressing of pen manure, are being math'.” 

(loiiA. — About 2,500,000 bunches of bananas were cx- 
]i >rtcd during 1911. Tlie production of bananas is second 
ill importance among the agricultural industries of Santiago 
de ( uba. 'J'herc are three districts whtTC bananas arc 
grijwn for export: Sat'tia on Nipe Bay, Sagua de Tanamo 
tm Tanamo Bay, and in the region about Baraeoa. But 
there lias bt'cn a large deert'ase in banana growing for 
(xport during the last few' years, as the winters of Cuba 
arc too cold and dry, and the fruit produced cannot com- 
prte with tliat from Jamaica and the Central American 
States. All the Imnanas produced are sent to the United 
States. Th(‘re arc si'veial difierent kinds cultivated for 
local use; amongst these is the variety known as Ciento 
a la boca,” with yellow pulp, swet't and pleasant to the 
taste, but the delicate skin renders it incapable tif exporta- 
tion. The varieties “ Nino ” and Maukano ” are also 
known in J^orto Rico. 

Hispaniola.* — Sloane says of the banana: This tree 
w^as no native in the West Indies, but brought thithef 
from the Canary Isles by one Thomas di Bcrlanga, a 
friar, to Santo Domingo in the year 1516, from whence 
they were sent to the other isles and Main, and they, being 
very useful and taking extremely, were planted every- 

This the old name, and tho most oonvoniont one, for the island divided 
uuwi between the Republics of Haiti and San Domingo. 
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where (Oviedo, lib. 8, cap. 1), but in all probability this 
plant came first from Guinea to the Canaries.” 

Acosta states that in San Domingo there is a small white 
vari(‘ty of banana, very delicate, called dominico^ The 
possibilities of San Domingo in fruit culture are entirely 
riegleeli d, except in one single instance. This one excep- 
tion is a large banana plantation at Sosua, about ten miles 
from Ihierto Plata, owned by the United Fruit Corn})any. 
The nuiaber of bunches exported in 1907 was 040,000, and 
ill 1910 was 591,000; tlie number for 1911 is estimated 
at 400,000. 

1T.e consumption of banana flour is steadily increasing, 
'fhe fruit is gathered green and cut into slices and then 
[itaeed in the sun for three days in order to dry it thoroughly, 
'i heii it is ground, and yields an excellent fine yellow' meal. 
( ook< d in milk, it is (^aten as a soup ; and it is also made 
mlo bread. About ten bananas are required to furnish a 
fiound of flour. 

(iuADELOuPE, — Accof’ding to M. de Saumery, Guade- 
loupe' lias 10,000 acres suitable for the growth of the 
banana — the Jamaican for export to the United States, 
and the Chinese banana to Europe. The mo^t suitable 
districts are Trois-Rivieres, Capestone, Petit Bourg, 
Lamentin, and Sainte Rose. 

Dominica. — The number of bunches of bananas ex- 
ported from 1908 was as follows : 

1908 1910 1911 1912 

3295 .. 47]9 .. 3713 .. 5526 

Jamaica.— In the year 1867 the value of the fruit 
exported from Jamaica was only £728, and Sir John Peter 
Grant, in his annual report as Governor, complained that 
whereas in the Bahama Islands the fruit trade afiorded an 
important staple of export in the article of pineapples 
alone, it was still neglected in Jamaica, although there was 
no place in the world more suited by nature for the |)roduc> 
tion of exportable fruits of great market value. For 
several years the captains of small schooners sailing 
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between America and Jamaica had been in the habit of 
taking a few bunches of bananas back with them for 
consumption on their homeward voyage and for distribu- 
tion among their friends. But as a trade it may be said 
to have commenced in the year 1869, when Captain Bush 
loaded seven vessels with bananas in Port Antonio. 
Mr. Kerr and Captain Baker were also two of the shippers 
of bananas in those early days of the trade, and it was due 
to the organizing genius of Captain Baker that the trade 
rose to such importance. Ten years after Captain Bush’s 
venture (in 1879) the value of the bananas shi}>ped was 
£82,895. By the end of the next ten years (1889), owing 
to a subsidy of £5000 granted by the Government to the 
Atlas Steamship Company, it had increased to a value of 
£252,114. At the end of the next ten years (1899) the 
value was £468,580. 

The cx])orts and their values from 19(19 to 1912 have 
b(‘en as follows : 


Year ended JJucembcr 31 StciUi. 

MK»9 . . 10,712,210 

1910 . , 14,095,191 

]9il . . 16,497,385 

1912 . . 13,382,072 


I'^alue in £ 
], 403,830 
1,14!, 710 
1,450,582 

1,241.187 


Jamaica exported in 1911 nearly twice as many bonanas 
as any other country, the export from Costa Riea eoming 
next with 9,309.586 bunches. 

During the fiscal year 1910-11 the value of the fruit 
exported was £1,024,245, be ing 58*5 per cent, of the value 
of the total exports. During this year exports of fruit of 
the value of £80,860 went to the United Kingdom, 
£1,509,487 went to the United States, £29,838 went to 
Canada, and £4110 went to other countries. 

During the fiscal year 1911-12, 82,485 acres were under 
cultivation with bananas, as compared with 79,283 acres 
for 1910-11, an increase of 3152 acres, the ’average for the 
four years preceding 1911 being 67,578 acres — on which 
there is an increase of 14,862 acres. The acreage of estates 
vawes from 20 to 500 and 600, besides hundreds of small 
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holdings comprising fewer than 20 acres. leaking the 
acreage for 1910-11 as being mature and all bearing fruit, 
and comparing this with exports for 1911, it appears that 
the number of exportable bunches produced per acre was 
208 ; and comparing acreage with value, as given in the 
Government returns, the average gross yield for the island 
was over £18 per acre. 

Banana Figs in Jamaica . — “ Banana figs ” have been 
prepared in Jamaica during the last few years with success 
which has varied according to the care and knowledge 
displayed in the preparation. An article is wanted that 
will give all the delicacy of flavour of the ripe fruit with 
inviting apjicarancc and perfect keeping qualities. There 
are nov\^ eleven factories at work in Jamaica, but probably 
onh^ those that turn out “ figs ’’ as described above will 
be able to continue. An inferior preparation damages not 
only the manufacturer, but the whole trade, and probably 
eceounts in some measure for the present small demand. 
Tlie export has fluctuated considerably, but has steadily 
increased to Germany and Holland. 

Messi s. Gillespie Bros, and Co. write : ‘‘ We are informed 
by one of the large buyers in Hamburg that he could place 
two 01 t hree hundred boxes of 56 lbs. each monthly at the 
price of about 425. to 435. per cwt. ex store Hamburg, 
but that if the quantity shipped from the West Indies or 
elsewhere were increased to any great extent, the price 
would rapidly decline, as only a certain quantity was at 
present required. The value of the article in the English 
market is not considered to be mo^ e than 355. to 385. per 
cwt., and the present demand is quite small, although it is 
possible that by extensive advertising the consumption 
might be considerably increased.” 

Among the exports from Jamaica in 1912-13 were 9389 
packages of banana figs valued at £7808. As the factories 
Use up the smaller bunches of fruit not suitable for export 
as fruit, and as some of them are located at places so 
distant from a seaport as to forbid the sale of fruit during 
the dull season, they appear to supply an urgent need.* 
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Banana Figs Ex touted 
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I’ it ri dies and Species under CuUivafion. — The folluwiiii; 
fs Jill al[)hjil>(‘tical list ot bananas that were growirijr in 
lb*})'/ (hirdens in the year 1008: AliiKa’do pisang, apple, 
rliainpji, Cliinese or Caiuirv, eineixji (Sahaninpur), discolor, 
guindy (Ootocjimuiid), Jamaieaiu laidjo liudang pisang 
(.l:i\a). Lidy's linger, ditto Iriaii ranshanger, niaas pisang 
(.Ta\ji), inartabanica, okTjieea, palenibang pisang, radji 
pisang. raja sierii, ram k(dji. (red or rnbra), sereh pisang, 
siisu pisang (Java), vittata. unnamed variety from llie 
(bng'^ iVurn Mr. Paiin, with dark red leaves. 

Ib'kvu'OA.— The Superintendent of the Public Garden 
wrote in his Report for 1905 as follows : The Canary 
Island::; banana tliriv(‘s exceedingly in Bermuda, probably 
better than in any other part of the world, including that 
pjxrt of China wdncli is its native habitat. Its doing so 
well here is another instance of the peculiar effect of our 
unique climate ution certain plants. There arc in Bermuda 
firobabJy not more than thirty acres under bananas, 
phinted and cultivated in a style that did very w^ell when 
there was plenty of land and some to waste, but which 
would have to pc replaced by more up-to-date methods if 
the banana becam(5 an article of export. Planted ten feet 
by (Mght feet apart and given even less care than is bestowed 
upf;n potatoes, an acre of bananas could be made to yield 
in Berimula quite 2,000 bunches per annum.*’ 



CHAPTER XXXII 

HORTICULTURAL AND BOTANICAL NOTES : 
CULTIVATION OF SPECIES OF MUSA 

Species of Musa are cultivated in cool climates wherever 
there are large glass hothouses suitable for their growth. 
The Abyssinian banana {MumEnseie), and also M\isa basjoo, 
will succeed even in cool houses ; they form noble objects 
in the Temperate House at Kew. Tr<)j)ical kinds require 
great heat all the year through. The Palm House at Kew 
contains a large collection of esteemed kinds, whence they 
are distributed from time to time to tropical iiistitutions 
in the Colonies. Chatsworth has the distinction of being 
the origin of all the “ Chinese ” bananas now growing in 
Fiji and Polynesia ; the scientific name of this species 
(3/. Cavendishii) is therefore quite appropriate. Sion 
House and Panshanger Gardens are also well known for 
successful cultivation of these interesting plants. 

Mr. W. Watson, Curator of Kew Gardens,* gives the 
following account of the treatment of bananas at Kew : 

“ A selection of edible-fruited Musas is cultivated in the 
Palm House at Kew, in addition to the collection of about 
twenty species represented in the various houses. With 
scarcely an exception they are all easy to cultivate ; they 
like rich soil, a fair allowance of root-room, plenty of 
sunlight, and liberal supplies of water. The deciduous* 
species, represented by M, superba, are kept quite dry 
during winter. M. Cavendishii does not fruit as well in 
the Palm House as it does at Sion House and in other 
gardens, but all the forms of M. sapienium fruit well at 

* Bull. Miac. Inf., R. Oard., Kew, 1894, 280, 
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Kew. They are planted either in large tubs or in a border 
on the south-east side of the house in a compost of rich 
loam and cow manure. Suckers about 6 ft. high, whea 
planted singly, fruit in from two to three years. The 
bunches are cut as soon as the fruit shows signs of changing 
from green to yellow, and hung in a warm room to ripen. 
This they do in about a fortnight after cutting. Fruit 
ripened on the plants is not nearly so rich in flavour as 
when it is cut and ripened in a room ; it also ripens much 
more slowly if left on the plants. As soon as a bunch is 
cut, the stem which bore it is cut off level with the ground, 
and a sucker, of which there are generally several in various 
stages of growth, is selected to take its place. Travellers 
who have tasted some of the best of the Kew-grown 
bananas say that they are superior in flavour to what are 
obtainable in the tropics.” 

The late Mr. G. Nicholson, when Curator of Kew 
Gardens, wrote as follows * on the cultivation of Musas in 
hothouses : 

“ ^lusas arc handsome foliage plants, available foi 
culture; in large {)ots or tubs when required to be movable, 
or they may be permanently planted in houses which 
afford sufficient heat and space for their development. 
Some of tlie hardier species, under the first-named treat- 
ment, may be utilized for sub-tropical gardening outside 
in summer. M, Ensete and M. superba are two of the best 
and hardiest for the purpose. A sheltered position is 
necessary, the leaves being so soon torn by rough wind. 
M. coednea, a dwarf -growing slender species with a brightly 
coloured inflorescence, may be grown well in 10 in. pots 
for winter decoration of tropical houses. Musas require 
a strong loamy soil, with plenty of manure added, and 
almost any amount of heat and moisture may be given 
in summer. In winter a resting season should be allowed, 
water being alhiost, or in some cases entirely, withheld. 
Propagation may be effected by seeds, sown in heat, during 
spring ; and most of the species produce suckers, which 
“ Dictionary of Gardening.” 
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also afford a ready method of increase. The plants are 
sometimes cultivated for their fruits, but not extensively, 
on account of the great space and the amount of heat 
required. M. Cavendishii is the most compact -growing 
species for this purpose, and the one which is perhaps the 
most certain to succeed. Strong suckers must be obtained 
to start with, and grown on in pots until established. 
They should then be planted in a prepared bed of very 
rich soil, and encouraged to grow vigorously by maintaining 
a high temperature and humid atmosphere. Tlie time 
taken in growing plants to fruiting size varies considerably 
according to the treatment given in cultivation.” 

A writer in Gardeners' Chronicle gives his experience as 
follows : 

“ There are few plants of so noble an ap})ca ranee as the 
Musa, the massive leaves being almost unequalled for 
size in the vegetable kingdom. A stately plant of banana 
has few rivals for effect in the sub-tropical garden, and 
specimens are cultivated in many gardens in temperate 
climates for associating with palms and other fine-leaved 
exotics in the ornamental grounds in summer-time. 
Banana fjuits are now imported in such great numbers 
that they form one of the most popular of fruits, not 
excepting the apple or the orange. But few have enjoyed 
the exquisite flavour and soft melting flesh of a hothouse- 
grown specimen, as it is only occasionally that bananas 
are grown for their fruits which can be had in perfection 
at any season of the year. A home-grown banana is a 
useful addition to the rather limited number of dessert 
fruits obtainable during the early months of the year, and 
is to be preferred to a second-rate peach, nectarine, or 
pear. When grown under suitable conditions and properly 
matured on the plant, they are far superior to the imported 
fruits. The Chinese banana, Musa Cavendishii, is the best 
for fruiting purposes. A glasshouse with an internal height 
of about 12 ft. will accommodate the tallest plants of this 
species. The temperature of the house in winter should 
bo maintained at 60° to 70°, and in summer-time from 
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70° to 80°. The plants can be either grown in large tubs 
or in borders. The soil should consist of a good strong 
loam with sufficient sand to keep it porous, and some coarse 
boncmeal well mixed together. Plants grown in tubs 
require an abundance of water and food as the banana is a 
gross feeder. They need some kind of artificial manure 
about every ten days, as soon as they become root-bound. 
Water must be given in abundance at all stages of their 
growth, otherwise the bunches of fruit will be stunted 
and not set well. It usually takes from thirteen to fifteen 
months from the rooted suckers before the inflorescence 
b('gins to })ush from the centre of the plant. When the 
bunches of fruit, which frequently weigh from 50 lbs. to 
70 lbs., are forming, they will require supporting by cord 
attached to the rafters, and another five months arc 
lequircd to develop the fruits, making in all from eighteen 
to tMcnty months })cfore they are ptTfected. During the 
last month it is advisable to limit the amount of manure 
and water. As soon as the fruits turn yellow they should 
be rern^'ved from the plant, otherwise the skins crack and 
spoil the appearance. One large house would produce 
fruits at all seasons, provided succcssionai jdants were 
grown A slight shading during the hottest weather is 
l)etter than excessive ventilation. The syringe must be 
used frequently to ke<'p red spider in cheek, but too iiiuch 
water must not be allowed to reach the heart of the plants, 
or the fruits will be liable to rot. Tlirips sometimes attack 
tlie plants and spoil the appearance of the fruits ; because 
of this an occasional fumigation of Ihc house is necessary.” 



CHAPTER XXXITI 


PLANTS ALLIED TO THE BANANA 

The nearest genera to Musa are Ravenala, Strelitzia, and 
Ilelieonia. The plants belonging to these three genera 
are not of the same vast importanee as the banana and 
plantain, but they are remarkable for their noble form 
and foliage, and are of value therefore from a horticultural 
point of view. 

Ravenala madagascariensis is the 'Traveller’s Tree of 
Madagascar, probably so called on aceoujit of the water 
stored up in the long hollow leaf-stalks. The leaves are 
of somewhat the same shape as those of the banana, but 
larger, and are arranged in one plane, like a gigantic fan 
at the top of the stem ; they are used for thatching in 
their native country. The seeds are edible, and the blue 
pulpy aril which surrounds them yields an essential oil. 
The only other species, E. guianemis, a native of Guiana, 
is not so well known. Both species are well worth 
cultivation. 

The species of Strelitzia are natives of South Africa ; 
they are large perennial herbaceous plants, most of them 
with curious and gorgeous flowers, called “ bird of paradise 
flowers.” “ The flowers remind one of those of the iris 
family, and consi.^t of six segments, the three outer usually 
of a brilliant orange colour (white in S. augusta), while thfi 
three inner arc unequal, the two lower ones united, forming 
an arrow-headlike hood, of a rich purple colour, and con- 
cealing in a slit or fold the five perfect stamens and an 
imperfect one. These fine flowering and foliage plants are 
much hardier than is generally supposed, and well deserve 
more general culture. Numerous beautiful seminal varie- 
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tics, which, if not actually true hybrids, are of equal 
practical importance, have been raised in Belgian gardens.”* 

5. augrista is a noble plant, 10 ft. high, with white calyx 
and petals. 

S.farinosa is 4 ft. high with purple and yellow flowers. 

S. nicolai is a superb plant, growing to a height of 25 ft., 
;vith whitish calyx and blue petals ; the spathes green and 
purj)lish, growing to as long as 1 J ft. It is considered by 
some to be only a variety of S. augustu. 

S. reginev is the most magnificent species of the genus, 
all hough it is only 5 ft. high. The flowers are orange and 
purple, large, and produced in great abundance. 

S. pnrvifolia juncea is 4 ft. high, with purple and yellow 
flowers, but the blade of the leaf is wanting, or is reduced 
to narrow margins ; the leaf-stalks resen ;hl(‘ the stems of 
large rushes. 

ileliconia is nearly allied to Musa, and H. hihai is recog- 
nized as a ‘‘ wild plantain ” by the natives of the West 
Indies and South America, where it grows wild. This 
s})C‘cies is a grand and striking foliage plant, well worth 
cultivating, and it is known now throughout the tropics. 
It is cultivated in the open in South Florida and along the 
Gidf oi Mexico ; and even when killed by frost, it readily 
springs again from its strong root-stock. Being often 15 ft. 
high, it requires a large house when cultivated in hot- 
houses in temperate climates. The flower-sheaths are 
very large, scarlct-coloured ; the flowers are red or orange. 
The form aureo-siriata is very handsome ; the leaves arc 
beautifully striped along the midrio and veins with yellow, 
the stems arc also striped with yellow. Another form, 
illusiris, is like the last, but the midrib and veins are 
marked with pink. The form rvbricaulis has more red, 
the leaf -stalk being bright vermilion. 

The genus differs from Musa chiefly in the arrangement 
of the flowers, and in the dry, three-celled, three-seeded 
fruit. 

By studying flowers belonging to these genera, especially 
* # Cultivated Plants,” By F. W. Burbidge. 1877. 
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Bavmala and Helicmia, the structure of the Sowers in 
Musa is more easily understood. In Ravenala (Traveller’s 
Tree) the sepals and petals are free from one another, and 
sonicwhnt similar, except that one petal is shorter than 
the other two. In Helicofiia (Wild Plantain) two of the 
sepals are more or less adherent to the two united petals, 
just as occurs to a much greater degree in Mma, 

The flowers in the three related genera are simpler and 
are hermaphrodite, whereas in Musa they are functionally 
unisexual. In Ravenala there are three free subcqual 
sepals ; three petals, of which the two lateral are similar 
to the sepals but a little shorter, and the third, the median, 
is slightly shorter than the lateral ; five stamens ; a three- 
celled ovary ; stigma six-toothed ; capsule loeulicidally 
three- valved, with numerous seeds in each cell. In 
Sireliizia ther(‘ ar(‘ three free sepals ; thri'e petals, of which 
the median is very short and free, the two lateral arc long, 
with the adjacent edges cohering, surrounding the stamens 
and pistil ; five stamens ; ovary three-eidled ; stigma 
with three linear branches ; capsule loeulicidally three- 
valved, with a few seeds in each cell. In Hcliconia the 
three sepals are free from just above the base, sometimes 
the lateral are more or less adnate to the corolla ; the 
corolla is composed of one long composite portion, similar 
to the sepals but with two or three lobes at apex, and of 
another odd petal, relatively very short ; stamens five 
perfect, with a staminode more or less petaloid ; ovary 
three-celled with one ovule in each cell ; stigma toothed. 
Fruit indchiscent three-celled, or sometimes with one or 
two cells only. Seeds solitary in the cells. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

SHORT DESCRIPTION OF SPEC IES OF MUSA 

It may be useful to some cultivators to have a handy 
list of all the known species of Musa, with short descriptions 
aiul indications of their value. These may possibly be 
siitricicni to enable them to identify any unnamed kind. 
Reference may be made for fuller information to Baker’s 
paper in Annals of Botany,” vii. 205 (1893), to the 
Kew Bulletin for 1894, and to Schumann in Engler’s 
Ppmzenrcich iv. (1900). All new^ species, not included 
in the above, have a reference to the original descriptions 
appended to the name. The terms made use of in the 
descriptions are those used in the explanation of the 
flowering system of the banana in (Tiapter I. 

Subdivisions of the genus Musa 

I. Subgenus Euniusa. Trunk cylindrical. Flowers 
many to a bract. Free petal ovate-acuminate. Bracts 
green, brown, or dull violet. Fruit usually edible. 

II. Subgenus Khodochlamys, Trunk cylindrical. Flowers 
few to a bract. Free petal linear. Bracts bright -coloured, 
often red. Fruit usually not edible. 

III. Subgenus Pkysocaulis, Trunk bottle - shaped. 
Flowers many to a bract. Free petal usually tricuspidate. 
ITuit not edible. 

I. Species -OF subgenus Eumusa : 1 to 27 

1. M. sapientum L. Trunk to 20 or 25 ft. high, sucker- 
ing. Leaves oblong, green, 5-8 ft. long, 1^-2 ft. broad, 
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\isu;illy rounded at the base. Inflorescence drooping, often 

4-5 ft lon^. Mak flowers deciduous. Bracts dull viokt, 

more or less glaucous outside, the lower 1-1 J ft. long, the 
upper i ft. ; often red inside, several expanded at once; 
the edges of the upper not involute. Free petal nearl)^ 
half as long as perianth. Fruit somewhat three-angled, 
in. long, yellow, eaten uncooked or cooked. 
“ Banana.” 

Subspecies M. paradisiaca L. Male flowers and bracts 
le^s deciduous. Fruit cylindrical, J-1 ft. long, with firmer 
and less saccharine pulp, eaten cooked. “ Plantain.” 

Subspecies M. seniinifera Lour. Fruits small, oblong, 
full of seeds, not edible, yellowish or greenish. This 
apparently represents the wdld seed-bearing form ; it 
extends in a wild state from Behar and the eastern 
Himalayas to the Malay and Philippine Islands. 

Subspecies M. troglodytarum L. Inflorescence erect in 
lower half and drooping in upper half. F ruits small, 
crowded on the lower erect portion, oblong-round, reddish 
yellow, containing rudimentary seeds ; flesh sweet, yellow. 
Wild in India, Ceylon, and the Malay islands ; the favourite 
food of elephants. 

2. M. acuminnia Colla. Leaves 5-6 ft. long, glaucous 
beneath, triangular at the base. Inflorescence drooping. 
Male flowers deciduous. Bracts violet, only one of those 
of the female flowers opened at once and revolute, those 
of the male clusters involute at the edge. Free petal 
nearly as long as the perianth. Fruits in four to six 
clusters of 10-12 each, oblong, beaked, 2-4 in. long, 
1-1 i in. in diameter ; skin not easily peeled off, flesh 
sweet. Seeds dull black, angled by pressure, J in. in 
diameter. Common in Java and the other Malay islands, 
extending eastw^ard to New Guinea. Kurz says that a 
large proportion of the bananas which are cultivated in 
the Malay Archipelago are derived from it, and that its 
best varieties are superior to all those derived from 
M. sapientum in quality and delicacy. The typical 
M. Acuminata is wild, and has fruits full of seed. From 
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this several seedless cultivated varieties are immediately 
derived, differing in the colour of the leaves and fruit. 
They all have the leaves glaucous beneath, and in one 
form the waxy bloom is so copious that torches are made 
from it. The cultivated variety is much larger in all its 
parts, with much larger flowers and longer cylindrical or 
angled yellow or greenish seedless fruits. Of this there 
arc forty-eight distinguishable varieties, of which the most 
curious is the duck plantain, the fruit of which has a beak 
nearly as long as its body. 

M. cornicnlata IjOut. Trunk 10-12 ft. long. Leaves 
5“ 6 ft. long. Inflorescence drooping ; only the lower two 
or three bracts and flower-clusters are developed. Free 
petal nearly as long as the deeply toothed perianth. Fruit 
cylindrical, a foot or more long, lJ-2^ in. in diameter, 
golden yellow ; skin thick ; pulp reddish white, firm, dry, 
sweet, very palatable when cooked. Malay islands and 
Co(‘hin China. The fruit has been cempared to a (aicuinber 
as regar'ls shape and size. The Lubang variety produces 
only a single fruit, large enough for a full meal for three 
men. 

4. M, Cavendishii Paxt. Whole plant 4-6 ft. high. 
Trunk 2~8 ft. long, suckering. Leaves 6-8 very close 
togetlier, spreading, 2-3 ft. long, much rounded at the 
base, rather glaucous ; stalk short, deeply channelled. 
Inflorescence dense, short, drooping. Bracts red-brown 
or dark ; male flowers and their bracts persistent. Perianth 
yellowish white, an inch long, with five obtuse lobes ; free 
petal about half as long Fruits *ts many as 200 to 250 in 
the bunch, oblong, six-angled, slightly curved, 4-5 in 
long, above Ij in. in diameter; seedless, edible, with a 
rather thick skin and delicate fragrant flesh. Southern 
China. 

5. M, nana I.our. Trunk 5 ft, long. Leaves 8 ft. long 
Inflorescence short, recurved. Flowers all fertile. Fruit 
ovate-oblong, seedless, edible. Cochin China. It may be 
only a form of M, Cavendishii, 

6. M, Iqsiocarpa Franchet. Whole plant 1-2 ft. high. 
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Trunk wanting. Rhizome covered with successive frills 
of the lower persistent leaf-sheaths. Leaves about 1 ft. 
long. Inflorescence under 1 ft. long, erect, dense. Fruit 
hairy, oblong, three-angled. Seeds 4-6 in each cell. 
Rocks in mountains of Yunnan, China, 4000 ft. altitude. 

Rock banana.” 

7. M. glauca Roxb. Trunk 10-12 ft. long, 6-8 in. in 
diameter, not suckering. Leaves 4-5 ft. long, pale and 
glaucous, shortly stalked. Inflorescence drooping from 
the base. Perianth about 1 in. long, with three loosely 
coherent, linear segments. Frec^ petal small, three-cuspi- 
date. Fruit oblong, 4-5 in. long, in. in diameter. 
Seeds smooth, globose, nearly black, I in. in diameter. 
Pegu. 

8. M. Nagensium Prain (Jonrn. Asiat. Soc. Beng. Ixxiii. 2, 
p. 22, 1904). Trunk 20 ft. and more, suckering. Leaves 
10 ft. long, glaucous beneath. Inflorescence drooping. 
Bracts oblong-lanceolate, lower 8-10 in. long, 4 in. broad, 
uppermost 6-7 in. long, nearly 3 in. broad, “ Indian red ” 
outside, bright shining orange inside, each enclosing 18-20 
flowers in two rows. Perianth orange-coloured, 2\ in. 
long, \ in. broad, four-lobed ; free petal ovate -lanceolate, 
over 1 in. long, acute. Fruit angled, 5-6 in. long, stalked, 
not recurved. Seeds nearly | in. long, J in. broad. Naga 
Mountains, Assam. 

9. M, WiUonii Tutcher {Card. Chron.^ 1902, pt. 2, 450). 
Plant 10-12 ft. higli. Trunk conical, 5 ft. long to lowest 
leaves, 15-16 in. in diameter at base. Leaves, including 
stalk, 10-12 ft, long by 2-2^ ft, broad. Inflorescence 
drooping, 3 ft. long, 15 in. in diameter at base, 4-5 in. 
at apex. Bracts, all persistent, lower 1 ft. long, lanceolate^ 
upper much shorter, ovate, at first green, becoming brown. 
Flowers 15-20 in two rows. Perianth nearly 2 in. long, 
three-lobed ; free petal short, three-cuspidate, with a large 
linear central cusp. Fruit with sweet pulp, 3J-4J in. 
long, nearly in. broad at apex but narrowing much to 
base, yellow. Seeds about twenty, black, about J in. 
in 'diameter. “Elephant’s Head.” Yunna/i, China. 
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“ Cultivated for the inner portion of the trunk, which is 
used as food.” Near M, glauca. 

10. M. discolor Horan. Trunk slender, 6-10 ft. lon^, 
suckcring. Leaves narrow-oblong, smaller and firmer in 
texture than in the banana, glaucous, tinged with red or 
violet beneath when young. Inflorescence drooping ; 
bracts reddish, the upper only persisting ; male flowers 
deciduous. Fruit cylindrical, angled, rather curved, rather 
dry, reddish violet, very palatal )le, with a violet pulp with 
a ratlier musky scent. Wild in New Caledonia (native 
name Colabontc), yielding textile fibre, which is used for 
lish-baskets, &c. It is widely spread in cultivation. 

11. M. Basjoo Baker. Trunk G -9 ft. long, 6-8 in. in 

diameter, uckering. Leaves G-9 ft. long, lJ-2 ft. broad. 
Infloreseenee ft, long. Perianth whitish, 2 in. long, 

free petal nearly as long. Fruit oblong, three-angled, 

.‘3 in. long. Liu Kiu Archipelago and cultivated in 
Southern Japan for its fibre. It is as hardy as M. Enseie. 

12. M. Martini {Rev. Ilori. Belg.). Has the liabit of 
the banana with bright rose-red flowers. Leaves firm in 
texture, briglit green above, glaucous beneath with reddish 
veins. Said to be more hardy than M. Enseie. Brought 
from tiie Canary Islands. 

18. M. texiilis X(V. Plant attaining a height of 13-22 ft., 
suekeiing. Leaves smaller and firmer in texture than 
in the banana, with large browm spots, rather glaucous 
beneath. Inflorescence drooping, shorter than the leaves. 
Male flowers deciduous. Perianth fivc-lobcd, about 1| in. 
long, the outer lobes with a thread -like horn near apex, 
obscurely three-angled, curved, 2-3 in. long, 1 in. in 
.diameter, not edible, but filled wdth reed. Seeds black, 
J in. in diameter. 

Variety M. amboinensis Miquel. Not so tall and 
inflorescence not so drooping. Fruit as long as a man’s 
finger, black at maturity. Philippine Islands, where it is 
called “ Abaca,” and is used in the manufacture of Manila 
hemp, 

14. M* Tikap Warb. Very near M. textilis, butVith 
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a larger, straighter fruit, with greyish pulp and blackish- 
brown larger seeds. Caroline Islands. Origin of the native 
hemp. 

15. M. Bakeri Hook f. Trunk 10 ft. high, 8-10 in. in 
diameter, suckering. Leaves 7 ft. long, 2 ft. broad. 
Inflorescence drooping. Bracts reddish brown and glaucous 
outside, bright crimson on inside. Male flowers 9-12 in 
a cluster in two rows. Perianth Ij in. long, five-toothed, 
teeth hooded at tip, two outer with an erect horn as long 
as the tooth ; free petal half as long, threc-lobod, cuspidate 
at apex. Cochin China. 

16. M. jlava Ridley. Nearly allied to M. malaccensis, 
but the broad, thick, blunt, briglit yellow bracts give it a 
totally dilTerent appearance, the spike being quil e blunt at 
the top. Eastern coast of the Malay Peninsula. 

17. M. tomentosa Warb. ex K. Schum. Stalk of the in- 
florescence covered with greyisli-brown minute velvety 
hairs. Perianth 1^ in. long ; free petal f in. long, broadly 
ovate, cuspidate-acuminate. Fruit about 5 in. long, 
beaked, somewhat angled, with a short thick stalk. 
Celebes. 

18. M, celcbica Warb. ex K. Schum. Like the pre- 
ceding, but fruit not beaked. 

1 9. M, lanceolata Warb. ex K. Schum. Perianth nearly 
1 J in. long, exterior lobes horned ; free petal nearly 1 in. 
long, apex obtuse or truncate or mucronulate. Bracts 
ovate-roundish. Native of Celebes. 

20. M. Pierm Hubert {Le Bananier, p. 14, 1907). Trunk 
reddish. Inflorescence erect. Flowers mostly sterile. 
Fruits five, ovoid, in a single cluster. Habitat not stated 

21. M. Harmandii Hubert (Le Bananier, p. 14, 1907) 
Trunk short, reddish, sap violet. Inflorescence erect 
Fruits perpendicular to the .stalk. Habitat not stated. 

22. M. Hillii F. Mucll. Thirty feet high, not suckering 
Leaves 12-15 ft. long, 2 ft. broad. Inflorescence erect 
Fruits densely crowded, ovoid, not edible, much angled, 
2-2J in. long, without a stalk. Seeds numerous. Queens- 
land*. 
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28. M. Fiizalani F. Muell. Trunk 20 ft. long. Leaves 
10-12 ft. long, 2 ft. broad. Inflorescence drooping. Fruits 
oblong, angled, not pulpy, 2-3 in. long, with a stalk J in. 
long. Seeds numerous. Queensland. 

24. M. Banksii F. Muell. Trunk and leaf like those of 
the banana, suckering. Leaves 5-6 ft. long, l|-2 ft. 
broad. Inflorescence drooping. Fruits quite cylindrical 
when dry, without any angle, straight, with a stalk \\-2 in. 
long. Seeds grey, almost globular, J in. in diameter. 
Queensland. This species yields a fibre of poor quality. 

25. M. fehi Vieill. Trunk 15-20 ft. long, greenish, 
full of violet juice, suckering. Leaves larger and firmer in 
texture than in the banana and plantain, with stouter 
veins. Inflorescence long, erect. Perianth split at length 
nearly to the base. Fruits many in a bunch, oblong, 
angled, 5 -0 in. long by above 1 in. in diameter, nearly 
straight , yellow when ripe, with a thick skin and moderately 
firiii pulp, not very palatable w]>en raw, but excellent 
when cooked. Seeds small, black. Common in the forests 
of Tahiti, where it is largely used for food ; seedless at low 
levels, but bearing seeds at an altitude of 3000-3600 ft. 
Native name “ Fei.” Also found in New Caledonia. 

2(.. M, maJacceru'is Ridley. Trunk slender, 6 in. in 
diameter, with purple-brown blotches. Leaves about 
8 ft. long, green with brown bars. Inflorescence dro )ping, 
elotlied with brown hairs. Bracts lanceolate, brown, 
glaucous outside, striped with yellow on the inside. Fruit 
4 in. long. Seeds black, angular. Malay Peninsula. 
Ridley is of the opinion that “ this species may perhaps be 
the parent of some of the cultivated bananas in the 
Peninsula, but is very distinct from M. sapientum in the 
* hairy rhachis, &c. An attempt has been made to utilize 
the fibre. The plant is very abundant and springs up like 
a weed when old jungle is felled, and forms an impenetrable 
thicket.” 

M. zehrina Flore des Serres (leaves w ith broad, irregular 
blotches of bronzy red and purple) is, according to Ridley, 
a young plant either of M, malaccensis or of M. sumatrana 
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27. M. hiria Becc. {Nelle Foresie di Borneo, 622). 
Inflorescence erect, densely hairy. Bracts of male flowers 
obovate-lanceolate, acuminate ; male flowers 8-10, in two 
rows under each bract ; perianth five-toothed at apex, the 
two lateral teeth apiciilate ; free petal of same length as 
perianth ; fruit about 2 in. long, covered with bristly 
yellow hair ; seeds small, numerous, about J in. in diameter, 
irregularly globose. Sarawak. Borneo. 


II. Species of subgenus Hhodociilamys : 

28 TO 44 

28. M. maculaia Jacq. Trunk slendcj*. 7-8 ft. long. 
Leaves glaucous beneath, 2| ft. long, G-8 in. broad. 
Inflorescence drooping from above the base ; male flowers 
deciduous ; spathes yellowish brown, the upper oblong, 
3-4 in. long ; flowers about four in a cluster. Perianth 
yellowish white, above 1 in. long ; free petal nearly as 
long. Fruit oblong, 2-3 in. long, 1 in. in diameter, yellow 
spotted with brown, edible, aromatic ; flesh white. Culti- 
vated in Mauritius and Bourbon, where it is called ‘‘ Figue 
mignonne.” DilTers from other species of this section by 
its edible fruit. 

29. M. rosacea Jacq. Trunk 3 to 5 ft. long, 3-4 in. in 

diameter, suckering. Leaves 3 ft. long, under 1 ft. broad, 
tinged with purple underneath ; stalk long and slender. 
Inflorescence drooping or erect, 1 ft. long when mature ; 
bracts pale blue or reddish lilac, the lower 6-8 in. long. 
Perianth yellow. Fruit 2-3 in. long, but little pulpy, 
scarcely edible. Seeds J in. in diameter, black, tubercled, 
rarely produced in the cultivated plant. Eastern Himalayas 
and hills of the Concan. • 

30. M, sumatrana Becc. Allied to the previous species. 
Whole plant 7-8 ft. long. Leaves 5-6 ft. long, 1 J ft. broad, 
glaucous, with irregular blotches of claret brown. Padang, 
Sumatra, 1100 ft. altitude. 

31. M. microcarpa Becc. {Nelle Foresie di Borneo, 628). 
Plant smaller than the common banana. Inflorescence 
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drooping. Bracts of male flowers ovate-lanceolate, obtuse. 
Male flowers, about six, in two rows under each bract. 
Perianth five-lobed at apex, lobes lanceolate-linear, revo- 
lute, the two outer mucronate-appendiculate near apex ; 
free petal very much shorter. Fruit about 3 in. long. 
Seeds numerous, irregularly lens-shaped, about ^ in. in 
diameter. Sarawak. Related to the previous species. 

32. M. salaccensis Zolling. Allied to M, rosacea. 
Leaves green on both sides, 2 ft. long. Inflorescence 
drooping, 1 ft. long. Flowers greenish. Bracts pale lilac, 
upper 2-3 in. long. Fruit full of brown seeds, 3 in. long. 
I^lountains of Java and Sumatra. 

33. M. coccinea An dr. Trunk 4-5 ft. long, 2-3 in. in 
diameter, suckering. Leaves 2-3 ft. long. Inflorescence 
erect, about I ft. long. Bracts of a brilliant scarlet, tipped 
with yellow, the lower \ ft. long. Flowers yellow, 1 in. or 
more long. Free petal nearly as long as perianth. Fruit 
oblong, three -angled, 2 in. long. Seeds very small, rarely 
produced in cultivation. Southern China and Cochin 
China. Yields a fibre of poor quality. This species is very 
ornamental. 

34. If. rosea {Herb. Ilort. Bot. Calcut.,. Habit of 
M. e crinea. Leaves 1 ft. long, | ft. broad. Bracts pale 
red, lower J It. long. Fr(;c petal as long as the perianth. 

35. M. rubra Wall. Habit of M. coccinea. Leaves 
1 J-2 ft. long, C -9 in. broad at middle. Bracts bright red, 
lower 1 ft. long. Free petal half as long as the perianth. 
Fruits dry, 1^-2 in. long. Rangoon, Pegu. 

3C. M, angcorensis Gagnep. {Evil. Soc. bot. de France, liv. 
412, 1907). Plant 4-5 ft. high. Leaves narrowed to both 
(lids, l|-2 ft. long. Inflorescence erect, stalk pubescent. 
•Bracts pale red, each enclosing abt^ut three flowers. 
Perianth four-tonf hed, 1 J in. long ; free petal oval, obtuse, 
one-fourth as k ng as perianth. Angcor, Cambodia, Indo- 
china. 

37. M. sanguinea Hook. f. Trunk 3-5 ft. high. Leaves 
, 2- 3 ft. long. Inflorescence erect or, when mature, droop- 
ing. Bracts blood-red, lower J ft. long. Perianth bj’ight 
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yellow, Ij in. long. Free petal nearly &s long as the 
perianth. Fruit oblong, three-angled, 2 in. long, rather 
pulpy, pale yellow-green variegated with red. Seeds 
small, black, tubercled. Assam. 

38. M. assamica (Hort. Bull.). This is an elegant dwarf 
plant, well suited for table decoration. Trunk about 
1| ft. high. Leaves about 1 ft. long, crowded, running out 
into a slender tendril -like point, green with a narrow purple 
border. Assam. Allied to M. sanguinea. 

39. M. Mannii Wendl. Trunk 2 ft. long, 1 in. in 
diameter. Leaves few, spreading, 2-2 J ft. long. In- 
florescence erect, | ft. long. Female flowers in three 
clusters of three flowers each, their bracts deciduous. 
Male bracts crowded, pale crimson, 3-4 in. long. Perianth 
pale yellow, 1 J in. long. Free petal much shorter. Assam. 

40. M. aurantiaca Mann. Habit of M. sanguinea, but 
forming larger clumps of rather shorter stems. Bracts 
bright orange-yellow, lowest 1 ft. long. Fruit green, 
glabrous. Upper Assam. 

41. M. velutina Wendl. and Drude. Habit of M, 5an- 
guineuy but differs from it and from M. aurantiaca by its 
velvety, bright red fruit. Inflorescence erect, with purple 
stalk. Flowers yellow, those below densely velvety. 
Assam. 

42. M. violascens Ridley. Trunk slender, 8-10 ft. high. 
Inflorescence erect or almost erect. Bracts narrowlj 
lanceolate, white tinged with purple-violet or wholly 
violet, 9 in. long. Flowers few, in single rows under 
each bract. Fruit green, 3 in. long by 2 in. wide. Seeds 
cylindrical. 

43. M. campeHris Becc. {Nelle Foreste di Borneo, 622). 
Leaves more erect than in banana, narrowing verymuclf 
at base and running into the stalk. Inflorescence erect. 
Bracts of male flowers oval, acuminate. Male flowers 
about Ij in. long, perianth five-toothed, the two exterior 
lobes cuspidate ; free petal J as long as perianth, with 
rounded or emarginate apex. Fruit 3-3^ in. long by « 
1 in, broad. 3-4 ribbed, with a short, thick beak. Seeds 
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numerous, about J in. long, brown, rough with tubercles, 
Sarawak. Related to ikf. violascens, 

44. M. borneensis Becc. {Nelle Foreste di Borneo, 622). 
Very like the common banana in size and general ap- 
pearance. Inflorescence pendulous. Flowers 5-8 in one 
row. Male flowers about 3 in. long; perianth gradually 
narrowing to the three-lobed apex, lateral lobes slenderly 
cuspidate ; free petal f as long as perianth, shortly acute. 
Fruit about 6 in. long by about broad. Seeds obpiri- 
form, nearly \ in. long, rough-tuberculate in the upper 
half. Sarawak. Belongs on account of single row of 
flowers to the section Rhodochlamys, but is not nearly 
related to any of the species. 

111 . Species of subgenus Physocaulis : 45 to 66 

45. M, Ensete Gmel. Whole plant 30-40 ft high. 
Trunk rises to a height of 13 to 20 ft., not suckering. 
Leaves Fright green with a bright crimson midrib, 20 ft. 
long, o ft. broad. Inflorescence erect. Bracts 9-12 in. 
long, densely overlapping, ovate, dark claret brown. 
Flowers whitish, more than twenty in a cluster. Perianth 
lJ-2 long, three-lobed; free petal short, three-lobed. 
Fruit dry, 2-3 in. long. Seeds 1-4, black, glossy, nearly 
1 in. broad. Mountains of Abyssinia southward to hills 
soutli of Lake Victoria Nyanza. Native name “ Ensete.” 
It w^as discovered by the traveller Bruce, and is represented 
()n ancient Egyptian sculptures. The flowering spike, 
before it has emerged, is much us;: d as food by the Gallas 
and other tribes ; also the young heads. It is the most 
hardy of all the cultivated species, growing freely in the 
dpen air in the Mediterranean region. This species is well 
adapted for sub- tropical countries, such as California, 
Florida, Algeria, and Canary Islands, and is often put out 
for the summer m the London parks. When established 
in sheltered situations, it is a very ornamental plant, having 

-fc noble and majestic habit. 

46. M. Hohtii K. Schum. (Engl Jahrb,, xxxiv. >21, 
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yellow, Ij in. long. Free petal nearly &s long as the 
perianth. Fruit oblong, three-angled, 2 in. long, rather 
pulpy, pale yellow-green variegated with red. Seeds 
small, black, tubercled. Assam. 

38. M. assamica (Hort. Bull.). This is an elegant dwarf 
plant, well suited for table decoration. Trunk about 
1| ft. high. Leaves about 1 ft. long, crowded, running out 
into a slender tendril -like point, green with a narrow purple 
border. Assam. Allied to M. sanguinea. 

39. M. Mannii Wendl. Trunk 2 ft. long, 1 in. in 
diameter. Leaves few, spreading, 2-2 J ft. long. In- 
florescence erect, | ft. long. Female flowers in three 
clusters of three flowers each, their bracts deciduous. 
Male bracts crowded, pale crimson, 3-4 in. long. Perianth 
pale yellow, 1 J in. long. Free petal much shorter. Assam. 

40. M. aurantiaca Mann. Habit of M. sanguinea, but 
forming larger clumps of rather shorter stems. Bracts 
bright orange-yellow, lowest 1 ft. long. Fruit green, 
glabrous. Upper Assam. 

41. M. velutina Wendl. and Drude. Habit of M, 5an- 
guineuy but differs from it and from M. aurantiaca by its 
velvety, bright red fruit. Inflorescence erect, with purple 
stalk. Flowers yellow, those below densely velvety. 
Assam. 

42. M. violascens Ridley. Trunk slender, 8-10 ft. high. 
Inflorescence erect or almost erect. Bracts narrowlj 
lanceolate, white tinged with purple-violet or wholly 
violet, 9 in. long. Flowers few, in single rows under 
each bract. Fruit green, 3 in. long by 2 in. wide. Seeds 
cylindrical. 

43. M. campeHris Becc. {Nelle Foreste di Borneo, 622). 
Leaves more erect than in banana, narrowing verymuclf 
at base and running into the stalk. Inflorescence erect. 
Bracts of male flowers oval, acuminate. Male flowers 
about Ij in. long, perianth five-toothed, the two exterior 
lobes cuspidate ; free petal J as long as perianth, with 
rounded or emarginate apex. Fruit 3-3^ in. long by « 
1 in, broad. 3-4 ribbed, with a short, thick beak. Seeds 
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free petal about J in. long, with broad wings which form 
lateral lobes at the apex, the median lobe long cuspidate. 
Fruits 100-150, forming a spherical conglomeration, each 
fruit about 4 in. long, 2 in. thick. Seeds black, 10-20, 
about I in. long, J in. broad, embedded in the pulp. Male 
flowers and ]:)raets deciduous. Uluguru, German East Africa . 

50. M. ncpalensis Wall. Trunk 5 or 6 ft. cone- 

shaped, 2 ft. in diameter at base. Like M. superha, but 
leaves narrower, somewhat glaucous, and without stalks, 
passing gradually into bracts. Inflorescence short, showy, 
clavate, drooping. Bracts large, ovate, many-flowered, dull 
purple. Flowers in two rows, 7-8 to a bract. Perianth 
yellowish white, three-cleft ; free petal obeordate with a 
large mucro shorter than the calyx. Fruit and seeds as 
in M, super ba. 

51. M. veniricosa Welw. Whole plant 8-10 ft. high 
Trunk 4 ft. in diameter at base, not suckering. Leaves of 
thick texture, 4-5 ft. long, bright green with a pale red 
midrib. Iafl(H’eseence drooping. Perianth entire, not 
cuspidate. Fvee petal entire, ^ in. long. Seeds large, 
angular. Angola. 

52. M, Buchananli Baker. Nearly allied to M. Ensete, 
but the bracts arc linear-oblong, 1-lJ ft. long. Flowers 
ten in a cluster. Slnre Highlands. 

53. M. Davyn; Stapf. (in Kerv Bulletin, 1913, p. 103) 
Trunk 30-40 ft. high. Leaves 12-17 ft. long. Bracts 
oblong, about 1 ft. Icmg and 5 in. broad. Flowers about 
15 to each bract. Perianth about 1 in. long, linear, the 
two petals not united in the middle ; free petal less than 
half as long, three-lobed. Fruit 3-5 in. long, yellow' ; 
pulp scanty. Seeds few, greyish browai. Transvaal and 
Portuguese East Africa. Fruit not edible, but fibre used 
by the natives. 

54. M/Livingstoniana Kirk. Trunk conical, twice the 
height of a man,- 2-3 ft. in diameter at base. Leaves 
crowded, as long as the trunk. Fruit 4 in. long, many- 
seeded. Eastern tropical Africa from 12° to 19° south 
latitude, ascending to 7000 ft. altitude. 
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yellow, Ij in. long. Free petal nearly &s long as the 
perianth. Fruit oblong, three-angled, 2 in. long, rather 
pulpy, pale yellow-green variegated with red. Seeds 
small, black, tubercled. Assam. 

38. M. assamica (Hort. Bull.). This is an elegant dwarf 
plant, well suited for table decoration. Trunk about 
1| ft. high. Leaves about 1 ft. long, crowded, running out 
into a slender tendril -like point, green with a narrow purple 
border. Assam. Allied to M. sanguinea. 

39. M. Mannii Wendl. Trunk 2 ft. long, 1 in. in 
diameter. Leaves few, spreading, 2-2 J ft. long. In- 
florescence erect, | ft. long. Female flowers in three 
clusters of three flowers each, their bracts deciduous. 
Male bracts crowded, pale crimson, 3-4 in. long. Perianth 
pale yellow, 1 J in. long. Free petal much shorter. Assam. 

40. M. aurantiaca Mann. Habit of M. sanguinea, but 
forming larger clumps of rather shorter stems. Bracts 
bright orange-yellow, lowest 1 ft. long. Fruit green, 
glabrous. Upper Assam. 

41. M. velutina Wendl. and Drude. Habit of M, 5an- 
guineuy but differs from it and from M. aurantiaca by its 
velvety, bright red fruit. Inflorescence erect, with purple 
stalk. Flowers yellow, those below densely velvety. 
Assam. 

42. M. violascens Ridley. Trunk slender, 8-10 ft. high. 
Inflorescence erect or almost erect. Bracts narrowlj 
lanceolate, white tinged with purple-violet or wholly 
violet, 9 in. long. Flowers few, in single rows under 
each bract. Fruit green, 3 in. long by 2 in. wide. Seeds 
cylindrical. 

43. M. campeHris Becc. {Nelle Foreste di Borneo, 622). 
Leaves more erect than in banana, narrowing verymuclf 
at base and running into the stalk. Inflorescence erect. 
Bracts of male flowers oval, acuminate. Male flowers 
about Ij in. long, perianth five-toothed, the two exterior 
lobes cuspidate ; free petal J as long as perianth, with 
rounded or emarginate apex. Fruit 3-3^ in. long by « 
1 in, broad. 3-4 ribbed, with a short, thick beak. Seeds 
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2j ft. broad. Infloreycence erect. Perianth entire, to 2 in. 
long ; free petal nearly | in. long, apiculate or cuspidate. 
Seeds small, somewhat globose. Cameroon. 

60. M. Gilletii De Wild. (Rev. Cult. Colon., viii. 102, 
1901). Plant 5-S ft. high, not suckcring. Leaves about 
5 ft. long. Inflorescence drooping, short. Flowers five 
to six in each row. Free petal three-toothed, nearly I in. 
long. Fruit about 2 in. long. Seeds nine or ten, about 
J in. long. Congo Free State. Seeds used as a fetish. 

61. M. religiosa Dybowski (Rev. hart, 1900). Forming 
a true bulb like M. Gilletii, but dilTering in having roots 
Iroiii the whole surface of the bulb instead of from the top 
of the bulb only, as occurs in M. Gilleiii. The seeds are 
of a grey colour, not black. After germination and growth 
for a few months all the leaves die down, and it is found 
that a ljulb has been formed, which, after a period of rest, 
starts again into grovth, v.'hereas in M. Gilleiii the leaves 
do not die down. The flowers ha^^e not been described. 
The fruit is full of seeds and is not edible. Tlie plant is 
const lered fetish by the natives of the French Congo, 
wherf‘ it is indigenous. 

M. liomhlei- Bequaert ex l)e Wildeman (Lcs Barui- 
niers, 5 f , 191 3). i^lant ft. high, not suckcring, trunk 
more or less swollen at the base. Leaves at the middle of 
the trunk have, instead of a stalk, a sheath, about 8 in. 
long, which iu its lower two-thirds is closely applied to the 
trunk halfway round it, the upper third bends out horizon- 
tally and passes into the blade of the leaf, which is about 
5 in. long, oblong-lanceolate ; the leaves gradually change 
in character upwards, the limb becoming reduced and the 
sheath relatively longer but less and less applied to the 
trunk, passing intt^ bracts. Inflorescence drooping or 
horizontal, 5 in. long. Bracts numerous, persistent, longer 
than the * inflorescence. Flowers at base hermaphrodite, 
upper male, Ij-S in. long, generally five or six in one row, 
but towards the middle of the stalk with one or two on the 
outside. Perianth three-lobed ; free petal shorter, three- 
toothed, ijiiddle tooth long, mucronate. Fruit about in. 
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long, 1 in. broad, becoming blackish, pulp scanty, yellow. 
Seeds ovoid, black, J in. long, J in. broad. Katanga. 
Found only at the base of the white ant hills. 

63. M. Arnoldiana De Wild. (Bull. Soc. Etud. Colon, 
Brux., viii. 339, 1901). Plant 12 to 15 ft. high, not sucker- 
ing. Leaves 7 ft. long. Inflorescence drooping, short. 
Flowers three to seven in each row. Free petal three- 
toothed, about f in. long. Fruit nearly 4 in. long. Seeds 
12-16, about \ in. long. Congo Free State. Seeds used 
as a fetish. 

64. M. Laurentii De Wild. (Mis.9. Laurent, 371, t. 130 
and figures 61, 62). Leaves with a green midrib. Bracts 
14 in. long, 4^ in. broad, elliptical, narrowing towards 
apex. Perianth three-lobed, 1^-1 i in. long ; free petal rather 
more than \ in. long, rounded at apex with awn-like 
mucro. Flowers 18-23 in two rows under each bract, 
nine to thirteen on the inner row, and nine to ten on the 
outer row. Fruit 4-5 in. long. Stanleyville, Congo. 

65. M. Ba^sdiawei Rendle and Greves (Journ. Bof., 
xlviii. 169, t 506, 1910). Plant 16 to 18 ft. high. Trunk 

ft. in cireiiniferenee 6 in. above the ground. Leaves 
with a narrow red edging and red midrib, 11^ ft. long. 
Inflorescence drooping, 2| ft. long. Bracts dull red, 
acuminate, 11 in. long, 6 in. broad. Flowers 17-19, in 
two rows, under each bract. Perianth three-lobed, about 
1 J in. long ; free petal three-toothed, median tooth awn- 
like, lateral rounded, rather more than { in. long. Fruit 
light orange with a little darker pulp, 4j-5 in. long. Seeds 
thirty, black, shining. Uganda. Very near to M. Laurentii. 

66. M. gigantea Kuntze. Plant nearly 30 ft. high, not 
suckering. Inflorescence 10 ft. long. Bracts green, ovate- 
oblong. Flowers white, 20-40 to each bract. Fruit 2 in! 
long, angled. Seeds very small. 

M. Brownii F. v. Muell, quoted by Pucci in Bollet. Soc. 
Tose. Ort, 1906, p. 296, and M. imperialis Hort. Vilmorin, 
p. 299 of same vol., are without description. The former 
has been referred to the section Rhodochlamys and the* 
latter to Physocaulis. 
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M. sylvestris Lemari^ (Bull. icon, de VIndo-Chine, 1901). 
This is a name given to a wild banana, indigenous in Haut- 
Tonkin, recommended as a fibre plant. No description 
has been published. 

Fossil Plants ascribed to Musa 

Lesquereux describes a fossil plant from the North 
Aineiican Tertiaries which he names Musa com^plicatum. 
Schimper has nanied a form from the Miocene of Bohemia 
Musa bilinicum. Saporta describes, from the Eocene of 
Aix and Italy, plants which he calls Musa speciosum and 
M. longcBvum. These are only known from the leaves, 
which exhibit a form of venation characteristic of the 
living forms. 



APPENDIX 

RECIPES FOR COOKING BANANAS 

To Cook Bananas 

Take thoroughly ripe, juicy bananas, the riper the better, 
large ones preferred. 

Provide two or three to each person. Cut olf the ends, peel 
them and split them lengthways and remove the strings. 
Have ready a clean frying-pan, into which place a lump of 
the best fresh butter the size of a large walnut. When the 
butter is melted put in the fruit, flat side up, cover close 
with a plate which fits the frying-pan. Cook over a very 
slow fire, and prevent them sticking to the pan by carefully 
passing a knife under each, so as not to break them if 
possible. 

Add a little more butter from time to time, to prevent 
burning. When quite soft, remove the plate and fry to a 
golden brown. 

Time, 30 to 40 minutes to cook them pro})erly. 

Be sure not to put water on them. 

Bananas thus cooked, besides being very economical, 
possess all the essential elements which constitute a most 
nourishing, hygienic food, especially as a breakfast dish 
for children, when eaten with bread. 

Baked Bananas 

Select large and not over-ripe bananas for this dish. 
Strip off about a third of the skin lengthways, and looser 
the^-emainder of skin from the fruit by means of a teaspoon. 

2S0 « 
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Lay the bananas in a buttered saucepan or baking-dish, 
place a few very tiny bits of butter on top of each, and be- 
sprinkle freely with castor sugar. Pour over each about 
J teaspoon ful of lemon juice and bake for 15 or ‘JO minutes 
in a hot oven. 


Grilled Bananas 

Take 6 or 8 ripe bananas, wipe them, put them under 
the grill or over a bright fire, cook for 10 or 15 minutes. 
Serve hot in skins in hot dish. Very good for breakfast, 
especially in winter. Serve with lemon juice. 


Banana Tart 

Take a large deep dish such as used for apple tart, 1 1 dozen 
of bananas cut in rounds, half the grated rind of 1 lemon, 
the juice of 1 lemon, 3 oz. moist sugar, a teacupful of 
water. Pastry same as for apple tart. Bake in a moderate 
oven for about 20 minutes. 


Bananas Fried in Ego and Crumbs 

Remove skins from 10 or 12 bananas, brush egg over 
each, cover with bread-crumbs and fry in hot fat. 

This may be served as a savoury or sweet. 

For iSwee/.— Serve with sugar, lemon syrup, or jam 
sauce. 

For a Savoury. — Sift the following mixture over the 
banana before coating with eggs and crumbs and also 
before serving : 

One teaspoOnf\il of salt, J teaspoonful of dry mustard, 
J teaspoonful of pepper, a little cayenne, and 1 teaspoonful 
* of red or brown crumbs. Mix well together and shake 
over the bananas. 
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Banana Custard Pudding 

Half fill a pie-dish with sliced ripe bananas, and sprinkle 
with a good brown or castor sugar. Make a pint of custard 
(or cornflour) in a saucepan, sweeten to taste, and pour 
over the bananas ; add a few tiny mites of butter, grate 
a little nutmeg over the whole, and bake in the oven for 
half an hour. Serve with cream. 

Banana Princess Pudding 

Take 6 bananas, the whites of 2 eggs, a little apricot 
jam, a little castor sugar. 

Peel and mash the bananas, and put into a greased 
pie-dish and add a layer of apricot jam and let it get warm 
through in a moderate oven. While that is cooking, take 
the 2 eggs and separate the whites from the yolks. Whip 
the whites with the castor sugar until it is quite stiff. 
Then put it on to the pudding, return to the oven, and 
bake until a golden brown. (This will take about 5 minutes. ) 
To be served hot or cold. 

This may be decorated with glac6 cherries and angelica. 

Banana Whip 

Peel G I'ipe bananas, mash them up with a fork, put the 
pulp into a saucepan with a gill of water, 2 oz. of castor 
sugar, the thinly cut rind and juice of J lemon, and cook 
gently over the fire for about 10 minutes. Stir in the stiffly 
whisked white of an egg, and continue to cook for another 
5 minutes ; then let cool, remove the lemon rind, and 
whisk in 1 gill of cream (stiffly whipped). 

Fill up custard glasses, or pour the preparation in a glasi 
dish, and keep on ice till required. Then serve with 
wafers or finger biscuits. 



THE PANAMA DISEASE OF BANANAS, OR 
BANANA WILT 

An important paper by Dr. E. W. Braudes was published 
in Phijtopathology, September, 1919, recording his investi- 
^aliohs, and the results obtained, with regard to the 

I'aTiama disease ” of bananas, which he prefers to call 
“ banana wilt.” Selections from this paper were published 
in the Agricultural Ntw.s for February 21, March 6, and 
A arch 20, 1920. 

After referring to the importance of banana cultivation 
in C(^ntral America and the West Indies, Dr. Brandes 
describes briefly the methods of cultivation. He then 
alludes to the variation in the ability of the disease to 
attack different varieties of bananas. It is a curious fact 
that, in any particular region, this disease attacks most 
severely, and sometimes exclusively, the variety which 
is there most esteemed, and therefore most widely planted. 
It is also interesting to note that varieties which are 
strongly attack(?d in one country appear to be resistant 
in another, although the disease may be present in great 
abundance on some other variety. 

The reasons given for preferring the name “ banana 
wilt,” as applied to tliis disease, in place of “Panama 
disease” arc stated to be — (1) that the disease is by no 
means confined to Panama, but is widespread in the 
American tropics; and (2) that it is very similar both in 
iiymptoms and in identity to the causal organism of the 
well-known “ cotton vdlt,” “ okra wilt,” “ tomato wilt,” 
etc., and therefore the name “ banana wilt” is in accord- 
ance with the best usage among plant pathologists. 

< It was in Panama and Costa Rica that the disease first 
attracted wide attention on account of its destructive 
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nature, having attained alarming proportions in those 
countries by 1904. 

Dr. Erwin S. Smith, in the year 1910, isolated a species of 
Fusarium from discoloured vessels of diseased material 
from Cuba, and named the isolated organism Fusarium 
cubensc. Other investigators have investigated the disease 
from time to time, but it appears that the results have 
been somewhat lacking in accuracy. 

The disease has a very general distribution throughout 
the tropical regions of the world. In the West Indies 
it has been reported from Jamaica, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Trinidad, and Barbados, and there is no reasonable uncer- 
tainty as to the identity of the disease. No doubt this 
disease is present in other islands of the West Indies, but 
on account of the limited extent of the banana industry 
in them it has not yet been reported. In Central America 
the disease is widespread, being especially virulent in 
Costa Rica: it has also been reported from Mexico. It first 
attracted wide attention in Panama early in the present 
century, and in Surinam the disease is notorious for its 
d(‘structive nature and widespread occurrence. Evidence 
that it exists in India is fairly conclusive, and it is probably 
present in Australia and the Dutch East Indies. That 
it was introduced into the Hawaiian Islands from Costa 
Rica seems certain, since the outbreak of the disease there 
ipiickly followed the first importation of Gros Michel 
banana plants from Costa Rica. 

The promiscuous shipping of plants from a common 
source into the various countries of Central and South 
America and the West Indies has been probably respon- 
sible for the wide distribution of the disease in tropical 
America. The intensive cultivation of bananas on the 
same land year in and year out, for export purposes 
chiefly, has resulted in the disease becoming steadily worse 
in districts where this is practised. Where bananas are 
grown in a desultory way for home consumption, the 
disease may be present, but is never serious. 

Afe early as 1910 this disease was regarded as one of the 
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most important fungus diseases of cultivated plants in the 
American tropics. The extent of the industry which it 
threatened may be gauged from the estimate that American 
consumers pay at least $200,000,000 annually for bananas; 
and although the late war has somewhat checked the 
exportation of this fruit to European countries, it is con- 
sidered that the consumption of bananas in those countries 
will soon rival that of the United States. It must also 
be remembered that tlic home consumption of bananas 
in some tropical American countries is of more importance 
than the export trade. For instance, tlie city of San 
Juan, Porto llieo, alone consumes about 3,000,000 dozen 
barianas per annum, and for hundreds of thousands of 
PorLo Ricans it is one of the main articles of diet. 

When such an industry is threatened by a widely dis- 
tributed and apparently infectious disease, it can be well 
understood that banana-planters have reason to be alarmed. 
During tl)e past ten years the money loss in the cultivation 
of bananas in Panama and Costa Rica has been estimated 
to have been many millions of dollars. 

In Surinam a serious effort was made in tl: ^ year 1906 
to establish an export industry in bananas. By 1910 
evory field under the Gros Michel variety was affected, 
and many planters were ruined. 

Last year the disease was almost universally prevalent 
in the western part of Cuba in plants of a local variety 
which is most esteemed in the Havana market, but is not 
exported. 

Jamaica has not suffered any great loss from this disease, 
due in part to the vigilance of the Government, which has 
established a quarantine on all affected areas in the island, 
but also undoubtedly to its climate and soil , which are 
quite different from those in Central America, where the 
disease is ‘rampant. 

Apart from pecuniary losses as a result of this disease, 
owing to loss of trade, there are three other classes of 
losses which may briefly be mentioned -(1) injury to the 
fruit, (2) destruction of immature plants, and (3) dSpre- 
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ciation of the value of the land. With regard to the first, 
if a bunch of fruit is produced, it is apt to be small, and 
is always rejected by the inspectors. With regard to the 
second, immature plants die in enormous numbers before 
any fruit is produced, and only rarely is a marketable 
bunch (jbtained from an infected field. The third 
type of loss — namely, the depreciation in value of the 
land — is due to the fact that the causal organism of 
the disease may remain for long periods in the soil, and 
finally increase to such an extent that bananas can ne 
longer be grown. 

Symptoms of the Disease : External 

In a field wIktc only occasional and isolated cases of 
the disease are found, indicating that tlu' soil has not yet 
become thoroughly infected, the allected plants are not 
apt to exliibit any external signs of the disease until after 
the bunch has started to form. A typically diseased 
plant first shows a yellowing of the lower or outer leaf- 
blades and petioles. The transition from the normal 
dark green colour of the leaf to a vivid yellow is usually 
sudden and startling, and proceeds from the margin 
inwards. Its appearance to one familiar with the 
disease is unmistakable, and not a])t to be confused with 
any other trouble. This yellowing of the outer or lower 
leaves is a practically certain symptom, especially if, as is 
usually the case, it appears when drought symptoms are 
not to be expected. Tliere is no risk of confusing it with 
the normal fall of the lower leaves. In a healthy plant 
the older leaves gradually and regularly die off from belonj 
upward, with only a gradual transition in colour from dark 
green to brown. 

The leaves first attacked by the disease begih to wilt, 
almost immediately. Within a day or two the fleshy 
leaf-stalk buckles, usually at a point 3 or 4 inches 
from the stem, and the leaf hangs from this point. Some-^ 
timelsi this buckling of the leaf-stalk or the lai;ge midrib 
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takes place at any point, out to the middle of the leaf- 
blade or beyond. 

The leaf now rapidly withers and becomes brown, and 
the process is rapidly repeated in the other leaves, until 
the topmost or innermost leaf is reached. Finally this 
leaf droops and withers, and the plant stands for a few 
days or weeks with dry brown leaves rattling in the wind, 
until a puff of wind eventually sends it crashing to the 
eartli. wdicre it quickly rots, owing to secondary invasion 
by putrefactive organisms. 

Anotlier symptom of the malady, which may be seen 
in iiclds where the disease is of long standing, is a decided 
dw^arfing or stunting of the whole plant. The stems of 
these stunted plants have a constricted or “ hide-bound ” 
appearance, and the leaves are curved or distorted, although 
they do not wilt so rapidly as those of larger plants, nor 
is tin; y('.llow colour so conspicuous. 

Another symptom that frequently accompanies this 
stunted condition is a longitudinal splitting of the leaf- 
bases. Only the outer-leaf bases may be involved, or 
sometimes the split may extend to the centre )f the stem, 
in which case it sometimes happens that the young leaf 
in the centre becomes diverted from its course upwards 
and grov'S out through the split. 

If a bunch of fruit has formed on a diseased plant it 
will generally be found to be small. Development may 
be completely arrested after a few hands have been formed, 
and the individual fruits arc small and pinched in at the 
calyx end. Occasional fruits scattered through such a 
bunch become yellow rapidly. The flesh is inclined to be 
j^ithy, acrid, and yellowish. 

Inteknal Symptoms 

Healthy ban^ina tissue, when iirst cut open, is almost 
dead white. Aft6r a few minutes, especially if it has 
been cut with a steel knife, a purplish discoloration will 
appear uniformly distributed over the cut surface, dqc to 
tlie presep'ce of oxidizing enzymes. 
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A section of a plant in the incipient stages of this disease 
presents quite a different appearance. Small dots and 
irregular lines of a yellowish or light-brown colour are to 
be seen, either distributed evenly over the whole cut 
surface or more frequently arranged in a band. Sometimes 
they are localized in one or more patches. These dots 
and threads are discoloured vascular bundles, and in later 
stages of the disease they become more numerous, their 
colour ranging from reddish to reddish-brown. At a quite 
advanced stage of the disease the vascular bundles change 
in colour from reddish-brown to purple or even black. 
Secondary rots have set in by this time, and as these rots 
are occasionally putrefactive, a disagreeable odour is 
sometimes given off. 

Unmistakable evidence of the disease may be found 
also in the roots. Blackened roots close to the bulb, 
and extending into its diseased portion, are frequently 
found. This condition has been proved to be due to the 
organism causing the disease. 

Cause of the Disease 

This causal organism is a fungus, to which the name 
Fusarium cuhense has been given. It is a typical member 
of the genus FtLsarium^ and exhibits near relationship to 
other species, notably F, vasinfectum. On account of its 
constant association with the disease the ability of 
F, cuhense to cause the wilt has been assumed for some 
time. Dr. Brandes seems to have proved most convinc- 
ingly, by a scries of experiments which he records, that 
there is no doubt any longer that F. cuhense is the 
cause of the Panama or wilt disease of bananas. • 

There are good grounds for assuming that the fungus 
excretes substances that arc poisonous to many plants. 
It would seem, for instance, from the results of an experi- 
ment with cotton seedlings, that these are liable to infec- 
tion and destruction when planted in soil heavily infestect 
with^^the causal organisms of tlie Panama disease. 
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It appears that this aggressive parasite is known to 
attaek only four or five of the hundreds of varieties of 
bananas. 


Dissemination of the Disease 

As was noted in the first part of this article, owing to 
the carelessness of man this disease has been widc^ly 
distributed by the planting of diseased suckers. If there 
were no other method of spreading the disease, it might 
be restricted to the progeny of originally diseased plants. 
Tid'ort nnately, however, Nature has provided for an almost 
nnliinited dissemination of the disease-causing organism 
to IK \v localities under the proper conditions in the follow- 
ing ways: 

9'lie iungus produces innumerable spores on both sur- 
faces of the leaf-blade, on the leaf-stalk, or even on the 
leaf-basi s, ap])arently at any time of the year, th(‘ govern- 
ing factors Ixing the stage of the disi^asc and the high 
atmospiieric liumidity or abundant rainfall. 

Th ‘se nuseroseo])ic spor(‘s ar(‘ easily dislodged, when 
dry, f)v tlic wind, and carried in all directions on slight 
currents of air. as they are extremely small and light. 
Ilo\N fer these spores may be carried by tiie wind witliout 
losing ^heir vitalitv is not known, but theoretically a 
dislance of many miles is possible, so that it may be 
assumed that the only practical limit in their dissemination 
by wind agency is their desiccation death-point. 

In the tropical rains, which are so common in many 
banana -]>podueing countries, the water frequently aecii- 
mulati's on tlie surface of the ground so rapidly that it is 
not easily absorbed, but runs in shci ts or streams for 
^considerable distances. There can be no doubt that this 
affords a ready means for the dispersal of the spores tor 
short distances. 

It has beert abundantly proved that the fungus may 
remain alive in the soil in some form or other for long 
•^periods of time. It has also been proved that the organism 
is capable of growing in the soil. It is evident, therefore, 
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that if healthy bulbs are planted on such soil they will 
probably become infected. This leads to the considera- 
tion of another method of distribution of the fungus — 
hamel}^ that mud carried on the feet of men and animals, 
or on the wliecls of vehicles, may serve as a medium for 
dissemination of the fungus for great distances. 

Insects may aet as carriers, but there is no definite 
information on this point, and probably it is of little 
importance. 

Infected banana leaves are frequently found among 
the “ trash ” used for protecting bunches when they are 
packed for transport to the steamers. This trash is often 
carelessly thrown about at various points along the route, 
and has probably aided in the distribution of the fungus. 

Ecology 

The severity and the spread of this disease are strikingly 
correlated with e(‘rtain well-defined weather conditions. 
Wet weather, especially if it is characterized by driving 
rains conducing to movement of surface water, is appar- 
ently a factor of considerable importance in the disscmii- 
nation of the disease - producing organism. In Porto 
Rico, for instance, sliortly after the rainy season has set 
in, there is a decided increase in the number of apparently 
new cases, and more rapid progress of the disease in plants 
already infected. Laboratory experiments show that the 
spores are very subject to injury by desiccation. Since the 
surface of the soil becomes very hot and dry during the 
dry season, it is unlikely that spores deposited thereon 
would survive. Another reason may be that the young 
fleshy roots, which are especially susceptible to infection,* 
are not developed during the dry season, but push out from 
the rhizome in large numbers after the rains have set in. 

In arid regions, where irrigation is necessary for the 
successful production of bananas, the disease is unknown. 
No case has been observed in the drier districts of southern* 
Port<^ Rico, southern Jamaica, or northern Colombia. 
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In such regions the intense, lu^at and dryness of tiie surface 
of the soil would make the survival of the wind-borne 
sp(*res impossible. In southern Jamaica the soil becomes 
so hot and dry that planters invariably set the bulbs 
with about 1 foot of the “ stem ” still attached, so that 
this succulent stem, when it rots, will furnish moisture 
for the young slioot, and prevent its death by “ boiling/* 
as it is termed, though ‘‘ baking ” would be a more de- 
scriptive term. It is believed, tlierefore, that the disease 
TK cd never be h'ared in tliesc dry regions. 

In countries where there arc* no well-marked wet and 
dry seasons that is, where tlie rain is more or less evenly 
distributed throughout the year - the best conditions for 
the sjjread of the fungus exist. Tliis is attested by the 
viruh'iice of the disease* in the banana districts of Panama 
and Costa, Kica. 

In Surinam, wliere the a.nmia.l jirc'cipitation is very 
li(a.vv and the rains are distributed over ju’actically the 
wliok year, tlu^ disease* spread over the entire country in 
tile snort spaec of lour y(*ars. In such regions it is not only 
highly infectious, bul extremely virulent and aggressive. 


CONTIUU. 

Tlie presc'iit kno^^ ledge of the life-history of the disease- 
producing organism leads to the conclusion that the elimi- 
nation of th(‘ disease as a source of injury to banana planta- 
tions, in countries wimre condit’ )ns are favourable to it, 
cannot be besed on an attc*inpt to eradicate the parasite. 
Any direct method of attack, such as p»*otecting tlie }>lants 
] 3 y the application of fungicides, or eradication of the 
parasite in the soil by any method now in use, is out of tlie 
question. Sterilization of the soil is not economically 
practicable? at the piescnt price of bananas. Selection 
of disease-free bnlb'i Is of value <mly where they are to be 
planted in soil winch is not already infected. Control 
'measures for this disease, as for other diseases of p^nts, 
would naturally group themselves under one or more of 
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four headings, namely, exclusion, protection, eradication, 
and imm\mization. 

. 1, Exclusion. Exclusion of diseased plants or other 
infected material by means of legislation would only be 
of value (1) in countries where the disease is not })rcsc‘nt, 
but in which conditions are such as favour the disease; 
(2) in similar regions where the disease is not yet firmly 
established; (3) where it is partly held in clieck by climatic 
condil ions. 

Tiiis last division would include Jamaica, Porto bieo, 
and [)('ihaps Cuba. Laws with resp(‘(;t to such quarantine 
already exist in Jamaica. Besides rc^gulations to prevent, 
the introduction into tlie island of any new source of inh'C- 
tion, it is required by law that any person oecupyiny land 
on wldeli plants inf(‘cted witli wilt disease exist must give 
notice of the same to the Director of Agriculture, who then 
dir(‘ets that the treatment prescribed by law b(^ carried 
out. This consists of the destruction by fire of the dis(‘as('d 
plant or plants, and other plants arounfl tliem within a 
distance of 22 yards, after which the infc(‘t('d 
ar(‘a is IVnced in, and a local quarantiiu' established for 
on(i year or more at the discretion of the Dinxdor. Inves- 
tigation of the lifc-liistorv of the parasite shows that tlu'sc 
laws ar(i amply justified. Even, howc'vcr, in places where 
sucii measures arc applicable, they appear only calculated 
to alleviate the situation until some other method may be 
found to eliminate^ th(‘ disease. 

2. Profeciion . — Protection may be didim^d as tlu'. mt(‘r- 
position of some effective barritT between the susc(‘ptiblc 
part of tlie host and the inoculating germs of the dist ase. 
As has been mentioned above, the susceptible parts of the 
lianana plant arc. below tlie surface of the ground. Anf 
method of attack, therefore, similar in princijdc to the 
sprnying of the parts above gr(>und by fungicides, is of no 
value. 

3. Eradication. — Practically all efforts so far made in 
attempting to control this disease have been dircctecV 
along the lines of eradicating the parasite. 
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Tlic first principle of crop sanitation is to avoid planting 
infected bulbs, which invariably give rise to diseased 
plants. The necessity for selecting healthy bulbs for 
planting cannot be too strongly inijiressed upon banana- 
growers. 

When a diseased individual is detected in the field, it 
should be immediately rootcxl out and destroyed by 
burning; otherwise^ it becomes a menace to surrounding 
])lants, on account of the production and dispersal of 
uis(;ase-])rodueing spores, lleedh-ss neglect of any such 
dn^(‘ased plant is bound to produce a harvest of new eases. 

Eradication of the organism in the soil by allowing the 
land to r(‘main billow, rotation of crops, disinfection of 
the soil, mulching, flooding, and otluT methods, havt' been 
tn ■(], but noiu; has yet been found elTectual. 

longevity of the organism is not delinitily known, 
but it luis b(‘(‘n isolated from land which had not been 
plantetl to bananas j'or five years. 

It \;i,s b(‘en found in studies on this disease that steam 
steriii/ation ' f the soil was very clTcrtive, but it is needless 
to iliac under plantation conditions this method is 
imj/' leticaiile. 

4. I junuuizaiwn . — The conclusion is arrived at that 
there is oniy one : olution to the problem of the control 
and final erad: cation of the disease', and that is L,y the 
development of resistant strains of desirable varieties 
of banana. 

Ifxpcriments have been started in tliis direction at tlie 
Pico Agricultural Expi'nincut Station. Although 
it is too soon to malvc definite stateme nts as to the results, 
the indications point to a successful .ssue. It has been 
‘observed that an occasional plant growing in badly infected 
areas would resist the disease and produce good bunches 
of fruit,* ,md give rise to healthy suckers. Such healthy 
plants liatl been suTTounded by disruised ones for many 
generations. Suckt'rs of these licalthy plants have been 
removed to a specially prepared field artificially inoculated 
as heavily as possible. The progeny of any plants that 
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survive will be subjected to the same treatment. If they 
in turn survive it will be assumed that they can witlistand 
the disease under any conditions, and they will be propa- 
gated and distributed as immune strains. It is rt^eoni- 
mended that similar experiments be started witli com- 
mercial varieties in the countries where bananas are 
grown for export. 
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Bah ru 268 
M, Bauksii. 269 
31. basjoo, 2^2, 2.">t6 ‘267 
31. hiUnicurn (fossil), 279 
31 . Ifornrcn^is, 273 
3h Broivnu, 278 
M. Buchanann, 275 
31. campesiri.‘>, 272 

31. Cavcndishii. 1, 2, 179, 196, 197, 
19S, 204-210, 212-213, 248, 255, 
256, 258, 259, 265 
yi. cAchica, 268 
31. Chfvalicrn, 276 
M. coccinra, 257, 271 
ilf. n (foaul), 279 

31. corntculata, 266 
M. Daiyce, 276 
31. dhscolor, 267 
M. eh’phantorum, 276 
W. EuseAc, 14, 149 (fibre), 204, 205 
(fig.), 243, 256, 257, 273 
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M. feeunda, 274 

M.fehi, 196, 201, 269 

M. Fitzalant, 269 

M. ftava^ 268 

M. gigantea, 278 

M. OUktii, 277 

M. glaum, 266 

M. Harmandii. 268 

M. Hilht, 268 

M. htrta, 270 

M, 273 

M. Homhlcu 277 

M. lanrvolaia. 268 

M. lasiocarpa, 265 

M. Lnuroiitu, 278 

M . Liinng.'itonmna, 149 (fibre), 276 

M. longcpvd (fossil), 279 

M. mandatn, 270 

M . malaccf U8i 269 

M . Manmi, 272 

31 . Martini, 267 

3f. microcarpa, 270 

M. Nagnmum, 266 

M. nana, 265 

M. neyaknsis, 275 

M okracea, 201 

M. par idt.staca, I, 264 

M. Ib rncni, 274 

M. Pi( rrri, 268 

31. proboscidi a, 21 Q 

M rdigio^a, 277 

31 . rosacni, 270 

31. foseu, 271 

M. rubra, 271 

31. ,<talacci'nsi.s, 271 

M. .sauguuwa, 271 

M. "iapkntnm, 1, 263 

31. sapicntum v. rittnta, 214, 2.5 (fig.) 

31. Achwnnjurtlm , 276 

31 . 8c mini f era, 264 

31 spcciosum (fossil), 279 

31. s'dinatrana , 270 

.17. ruprrba. 256, 257, 276 

31. .a/lvi-.Ari.s, 279 

31. text ill . s, 267 

M. Tikap, 267 

31 iomeido.'<a. 268 

31. troglodiftururn, 264 

31. tU'ugnrensis, 149 (fibre), 274 

31. vclntina, 212 

M. ventneosa, 275 

M. violasccns, 272 

If. Wilsonii, 266 

M. zebrina, 26". t 

Natal, Bananas in, 217 
Native country of banana, 177 
I Now Calodoma, Banana in, 20^ 
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New Zealand, InHect pests in, 103 
>Jicaragua, Bananas in, 239 
Number of bunches per acre, 21, 255 
Nurse plants, 48 

Nutritive value of bananas compared 
with other foods, 121, 122 

( )RiGiN of seedless varieties, 15 
Ovary, 10, 14 

Panama, Bananas in, 239 

Fungus diseases in, 83, 231 
Papua. Bananas in, 201 
Insect pests m, 101 
Paraguay, Bananas in, 224 
Parke, Or,, 129 
Payable bunches, 51, 52 
Peeper, 41-43 
Pc'rjanth, 14 
Peru. Bananas in, 224 
I’etal, 14 

Philj[)pinc Islands, ]kinana« in. 18S 
Plant, Banana, used for various 
purposes, 182, 197, 204 
Plantains 1-3, 220-230, 241. 247, 248 
(Cultivation and cost, 227 
Planting, 25 

Houghing, 21, 22, 33 -30 
Polvmesia. Bananas in, 190 
I’orto llieo, Bananas in, 246 
Pouyat banana, 10 
Pri'paration of land, 22 
Pre^'Orved bananas, 113, 181, 227 
Piitchard, Dr. Kric, 110 
Propagation of plant, 3 
Pro'-'pectr. for banana planting. 54 
Pruning leaves, 43 
suckers, 21, 38-43 

Queensland, Bananas in, 192 
Fertilizers in, 09-79 

Bavenala, 8, 260-202 
Beceipts, 51-53 
llec'ipes for cooking, 280 
Itefngeration, 107 
lieplanting, 36 

licviow of cultivation in Tropics, 177- 
255 

Rock banana, 266 
Roots, 4 

(Jrowth of, after cutting, 34, 35 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, 
101 

Rubber, bananas as catch-crop, 50 

Sandwich Islands, Insect pests in, 
101 

San Domingo, Bananas in, 251 


San Thome, Bananas in, 214 
Schweinfnrth, 203 
Seedless varieties. Origin of, 15 
Seeds of banana, 17-19 
used as flour, 204 
Seychelles, Bananas in, 216 
Shooting of bunch, 8, 11 
Singapore, Bananas in, 186 
Sloane, Sir Hans, 250 
Society Islands, Bananas in. 200 
Soils, Banana, in Jamaica, 50-64 
Analyses, 58, 59 

Solomon 1 slands, Bananas in, 202 
j Soudan, Bananas in, 204 
j South America, Bananas in, 218 
i Spoke, 129, 203 
I Sports of banana, 16, 17 
: Stamens, 13 

! Stanley, H. M., 125, 129, 204 
1 Stem , 5 

Sterility, 17 
Straights, 51 

I Straits Settlements, Insect pests in 

I 101 

j Strchtzia, 260-262 
Stump, 45 
Stumping, 22 
Suckers, 4 

Choosing, 38 
Digging, 26 

for planting. 21, 25, 26 
Maiden, 25 
Plant, 39, 41 
Preparation of, 26 
I’nming, 21, 38-43 
l-bitoon, 39, 41 
Sword, 25, 26 
Timing, 38-43 
Surinam, P.ananas in, 230 
Bee pests in, 106 
Fungus diseases in, 87 
Sword leaves, 3 
suckers, 25, 26 


Tannin in banana, 182 
Tibbies, Dr. William, 110-112, 118 
121 

Time of year for planting, 25, 
'JYansport by sea, 166 

without cool storage, 171 
on land, 174 

Travancore, Bani:,nas in, 181 
Traveller’s tree (Ravenala), 8, 260- 
262 

Trinidad, Bananas in, 247 
Pungua diseascB in, 85. 

Trunk, 5 
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West Indies, 
102 
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Insect pests in, 101, 


United Fruit Company, 155-167 
231-234, 237-239, 251 
United States, Bananas cultivated in 
243 

Vacuum drying, 115, 144, 146 
Venezuela, Bananas in, 224 

Wax banana. IS7, 205 

West Indies, iiananas m, 244-266 


Whisky from bananas, 127-131 
Wolff system of drying produce. 141 
Wright, Dr. William, 109 

Yield, 51, 52 

Zanzibar, Bananas in, 216 
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